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In connection with the enterprise of organising an Inter- 
J^ national Forestry Exhibition in Edinburgh in 1884, I 
$ published several Volumes on the Advanced Forest Science 

of the day, and offered to present copies of these in sheets 
free to Public Libraries in British Dependencies, or in the 
United States of America. • 

Many Libraries in the United States availed themselves 
. of this offer, and there have been deposited with the 
Volumes in question compilations in manuscript relative 
to the Practice of Forestry in all the countries of Europe. 
I have since been authorised to prepare companion 
compilations on the Ethnography of Northern Europe 
suited for the popular study of this, to be deposited along 

^ with the others, either in letterpress or in manuscript. 

^T This Volume is one of these. As a compilation it consists 
largely of excerpts and translations, but I have felfc free 
to combine with these, remarks illustrative of matters to 

^ which they refer. I suffer from impaired vision, and feel 

3 under great personal obligations to a friend, Miss J. J. 

*3 Saint, who has assisted me to revise my manuscript, while 

editing the sheets for the press. 



JOHN CROUMBIE BROWN. 



Haddington, 26th November, 1892. 
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CHAPTER I 

FINLAND AND ECS PEOPLE. 

Finland is poetically described by its people under the 
designations, " The Land of a Thousand Lakes," and " The 
Last Born Daughter of the Sea." These characteristic 
titles have taken my fancy, while I folly recognise how 
appropriate they are. I have pleasant memories of 
passing through the Thousand Islands in the mouth of 
Lake Ontario, and here is a companion picture. On my 
last visit to the Grand Duchy I steamed through the 
midst of something like the Thousand Islands in passing 
from Christiansand to Christiana ; also through a minia- 
ture representation of the thousand lakes in plying 
about Stockholm; again, through a thousand islands in 
steaming from Stockholm across the Baltic, by the Aland 
Islands, in sailing to Abo. Then directing my course 
northward from Wyborg on the Saima See I was in the 
midst of the Thousand Lakes, lake after lake stretching far 
beyond. 

Tacitus, who wrote about the year A.D. 100, refers to 
the Finns in his work De Morilms Gerrfw,norvm. He 
says of them : — " The Finns are extremely wild, and live 
in abject poverty. They have no arms, no horses, no 
dwellings ; they live on herbs, they clothe themselves in 
skins, and they sleep on the ground. Their only resources 
are their arrows, which for lack of iron, are tipped with 
bone." Strabo and Ptolemy also make mention of them. 

It seems to me that evidence of much higher civiliza- 
tion than this was designed to picture had been attained 
by these people long before the Christian era; but the 

B 



2 FINLAND AND ITS PEOPLE, 

notices of them by these honoured geographers and his* 
torians are most deserving of consideration, and are not 
to be lightly passed over. And we may at this stage of our 
studies receive them cum nota. 

In regard to the habits and customs of the Finns in 
ancient times, I have found much information contained in 
two brochures, Sttitistische DarsteUvrng des Grossfiirsten- 
thwn8 Finland, by Dr. Gabriel Rein, Professor of History 
in the Imperial University of Helsingfors, which waa 
published there in 1839; also in Finnland und die 
Fin/niaender, by Dr. Heinrich Helms, published in 
Leipzig in 1869. But much that is confirmatory of 
the writings of these authors, and much besides, is found 
in the great national Finnic Epic, the Kalevala, which 
carries us back to times long gone bye.. It is a treasury of 
myths, tales, and notices of home life, while the people 
were passing from what archaeologists term the age of 
bronze, to the age of iron, in the advancing progress of 
a people in prehistoric times. 

Little can be told of the history of the Kalevala, but 
what we know of it in its present form may be soon given. 
By whom it was composed, and wb ere, or when this was done, 
it is impossible to state. In a preface, prelude, or intro- 
duction, the poet tells that it contains myths and legends 
to which he had listened at his father's hearth. From 
internal evidence I am of opinion that it must have been 
composed about the year A.D. 1100, but a much greater 
antiquity is assigned to it by others. I have also come to 
the conclusion that it must have been originally written 
out; but, for a century or more, it has been floating as folk- 
lore, sung or chanted, and greatly enjoyed. Probably this 
had been the case for many centuries, and tradition had 
transmitted it from one generation to another ; happily, 
however, for the present and future generations in Fin- 
land, and elsewhere, the precious floatsam has been 
collected, dried, and carefully arranged, for which thanks 
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is due to two compatriots of the composer — Topelius, and 
Lonnroth. Both of these were medical practitioners, who 
availed themselves of their visits to rich and poor to pick 
up fragments or entire Runes of the song, which they com- 
mitted to writing, and subsequently arranged. Topelius, 
(although an invalid), was so zealous, that when itinerant 
Finnish merchants from a distance visited the fairs he 
used to invite them to come to his bedside and repeat 
what they knew of their cherished legends. Dr. Lflnnroth 
found great difficulty in collecting these songs. The 
peasants hold them in superstitious veneration, and are 
very unwilling to communicate them to foreigners. It 
was only after dwelling a long time among them, and 
treating them when sick gratuitously, that he was able to 
overcome their superstition. 

The manner of procedure was this: — First, one Finn 
sung a stanza, the other repeated it, and added another, 
and so on for hour after hour, to the great delight of the 
audience, till one of the contestants gave in from fatigue 
or lack of memory. To this practice we find repeated 
allusions in i^he Ealevala, which shows it to have been 
one of great antiquity. 

The songs were sometimes sung by old women, as they 
spun, and sometimes by the men at their work ; but the 
great source of the riches that Dr. Lonnroth collected, was 
when the trial of memory and skill took place between 
two rival bards. Then the villagers gathered round, 
while the singers placed themselves astride upon a bench, 
facing each other, joined hands, interlocked their fingers, 
and began. 

Translations of the work, which is regarded as a 
national Epic, in whole, or in part, have been published in 
several of the languages of Europe at different times. 
Translations of portions of it, or re-translations from 
existing versions into English, have appeared, and 
of late years an entire translation of it into English has 
been made by Dr. Martin Crawford, Consul General of 
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the United States of America at St Petersburg ;* and of 
this I avail myself to supply pictures of the life and con- 
ditions of the Finns of a former day, adding thereto 
information which I had previously collected. 



* The Kalevala : the Epio Poem of Finland, translated into English 
by John Martin Crawford. New York : John B. Alden. 1888. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SKETCHES OF SOCIAL LIFE GIVEN IN THE KALEVALA. 

1 

It would be premature to enter on any discussion as to 
hidden meanings of any of the myths, if myths there be, 
which enter into the structure of the Kalevala, or to 
discuss what are facts, or fancies. Even the fancies are 
clothed in the imagery of every-day life, and it is more 
interesting to read on, as a child does the Pilgrim's 
Progress, or the Apocalypse, understanding literally every- 
thing that is said. It matters not at present, in so read- 
ing, whether the every-day life described in the Kalevala, 
be that of the age in which the composer lived, or what 
he had heard or fancied of previous times. The poem 
tells us of what that every-day life was, or wad by him 
supposed to have been, and I commence with excerpts 
from the account given of the Wedding-Feast of Pohyola. 
Previous studies of another kind prompt me here to 
bring under consideration the account given of Pohyola, 
the Beautiful Daughter of the Rainbow, in which we find 
a great many pictures of social life among the ancient 
Finns. 

Section 1. — Wedding-Feast op Pohyola, Daughter 

of the Rainbow. 

The Wedding of the Beauteous Daughter of the Rain- 
bow was a great event in Lapland, and many and great 
were the preparations made for it. The invitations 
were sent out, and Louhi, hostess of Pohyola, mother of 
the Beauteous Daughter of the Rainbow, busily occupied 
herself with the necessary arrangements, pending the 
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arrival of Ilmarinen, the accepted bridegroom, from Fin- 
land. He is welcomed and received with the greatest 
honour and courtesy, and Louhi addresses her servants 
thus: — . 

" Come, ye small lads of the village, 
Lead the suitor to my chambers, 
With your auburn locks uncovered, 
From your hands remove your mittens, 
See if ye can lead the hero 
Through the door without his stooping, 
Lifting hot the upper cross-bar, 
Sinking not the oaken threshold; 
Moving not the birohen casings, 
Great the hero who must enter. 

" Ilmarinen is too stately, 
Cannot enter through the portals, 
Not the son-in-law and bridegroom, 
Till the portals have been lengthened ; 
Taller, by a head, the suitor 
Than the door-ways of the mansion." 

Quick the servants of Pohyoia 
Tore away the upper cross-bar, 
That his cap might not be lifted ; 
Made the oaken threshold lower 
That the hero might not stumble ; 
Made the birch-wood portals wider, 
Opened full the door of welcome, 
Easy entrance for the suitor. 

Speaks the hostess of the Northland 
As the bridegroom freely passes . 
Through the doorway of her dwelling : 
" Thanks are due to thee, Ukko, 
That my son-in-law has entered ! 

The hostess then visits the various chambers, and the 
following extract describes the interior : — 

Let me now my halls examine ; 
Make the bridal chambers ready. 
Finest linen on my table, 
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Softest fan upon my benches, 
Birchen flooring scrubbed to whiteness, 
All my rooms in perfect order." 
Then the hostess of Pohyola 
Visited her spacious dwelling, 
Did not recognise her chambers ; 
Every room had been remodeled, 
Changed by force of mighty magic ; 
All the halls were newly burnished, 
Hedgehog-bones were used for ceilings, 
Bones of reindeer for foundations, 
Bones of wolverine for door-sills, 
For the cross-bars bones of roebuck, 
Apple-wood were all the rafters, 
Alder-wood, the window-casings, 
Scales of trout adorned the windows, 
And the fires were set in flowers. 
All the seats were made of silver, 
All the floors of copper-tiling, 
Gold-adorned were all the tables, 
On the floor were silken mattings, 
Every fire-place set in copper, 
Every hearth-stone cut from marble, 
On each shelf were colored sea-shells, 
Kalew's tree was their protection. 

A merry company of young and old gathered together 
to celebrate the event, and the spacious halls resounded 
with mirth and song. 

But the parting of the bride from her old home must 
come at last. Of this the mother reminds both bride* 
groom and bride, as becomes a mother at such a time, 
and the bride replies, as becomes a bride on such an 
occasion: all which tells that in those ancient times, 
and in that far-off land, the feelings of all concerned were 
similar to those of our own time and country, when a 
marriage of true affection takes away a bride from a 
loving family. But banter was not awanting. One of 
the guests, prompted by the spirit of mischief, relates a 
gruesome tale of married life. All these sketches supply 
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to us an illustration of social life; and with something 
of the spirit of banter and mischief, I catch at them. 

An industrious old maiden, 
Ever guarding home and kindred, 
Spake these words of doubtful comfort : 
" Dost thou, beauteous bride, remember, 
Canst thou not recall my counsels 1 
These the words that I have taught thee : 
' Look not joyfully for suitors, 
Never heed the tongues of wooers, 
Look not in the eyes of charmers, 
At their feet let fall thy vision. 
He that hath a mouth for sweetness, 
He that hath an eye for beauty, 
Offers little that will comfort ; 
Lempo sits upon bis forehead, 
In his mouth dwells dire Tuoni.' 

" Thus, fair bride, did I advise thee, 
Thus advised my sister's daughter : 
Should there come the best of suitors, 
Noblest wooers, proudest lovers, 
Give to all these wisdom-sayings, 
Let thine answer be as follows : 
• Never will I think it wisdom, 
Never will it be my pleasure, 
To become a second daughter, 
Linger with my husband's mother; 
Never shall I leave my father, 
Never wander forth to bondage, 
At the bidding of a bridegroom ; 
Never shall I be a servant, 
Wife and slave to any hero, 
Never will 1 be submissive 
To the orders of a husband.' 

" Fairest bride, thou didst not heed me, 
Gav'st no thought to my advices, 
Didst not listen to my counsel ; 
Wittingly thy feet have wandered 
Into boiling tar and water, 
Hastened to thy suitor's snow-sledge, 
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To the bear-dens of thy husband, 
On his sledge to be ill-treated, 
Carried to his native oountry, 
To the bondage of his people, 
There, a subjeot to his mother. 
Thou hast left thy mother's dwelling, 
To the schooling of the master ; 
Hard indeed the master's teachings, 
Little else than constant torture ; 
Ready for thee are his bridles, 
Ready for thy hands the shackles, 
Were not forged for any other ; 
Soon, indeed, thou'lt feel the hardness, 
Feel the weight of thy misfortune, 
Feel thy second father's censure, 
And his wife's inhuman treatment, 
Hear the cold words of thy brother, 
Quail before thy haughty sister, 

" Listen, bride, to what I tell thee : 
In thy home thou wert a jewel, 
Wert thy father's pride and pleasure, 
1 Moonlight,' did thy father call thee, 
And thy mother called thee ( Sunshine/ 
• Sea-foam ' did thy brother call thee, 
And thy sister called thee ' Flower.' 
When thou leavest home and kindred, 
Goest to a second mother, 
Often she will give thee censure, 
Never treat thee as her daughter, 
Rarely will she give thee counsel, 
Never will she sound thy praises. 
' Brushwood,' will the father call thee, 
' Sledge of Rags,' thy husband's mother, 
' Flight of Stairs,' thy stranger brother, 
' Scare-crow,' will the sister call thee, 
Sister of thy blacksmith-husband ; 
Then wilt think of my good counsels, 
Then wilt wish in tears and murmurs, 
That as steam thou hadst ascended, 
That as smoke thy soul had risen, 
That as sparks thy life had vanished. 
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As a bird thou oanst not wander 
From thy nest to circle homeward, 
Canst not fall and die like leaflets, 
As the sparks thou oanst not perish. 
Like the smoke thou oanst not vanish. 

" Youthful bride, and darling sister, 
Thou hast bartered all thy friendships, 
Hast exchanged thy taring father, 
Thon hast left thy faithful mother 
For the mother of thy husband ; 
Hast exohanged thy loving brother, 
Hast renounced thy gentle sister, 
For the kindred of thy suitor ; 
Hast exchanged thy snow-white covers 
For the rooky oouoh of sorrow ; 
Hast exohanged these crystal waters 
For the waters of Wainola ; 
Hast renounced these sandy sea-shores 
For the muddy banks of Ealew ; 
Northland glens thou hast forsaken 
For thy husband's barren meadows ; 
Thou hast left thy berry-mountains 
For the stubble-fields and deserts. 

" Thou, maiden, hast been thinking 
Thou wouldst happy be in wedlock ; 
Neither work, nor care, nor sorrow, 
From this night would be thy portion, 
With thy husband for protection. 
Not to sleep art thou conducted, 
Not to happiness, nor joyance, 
Wakefulness, thy night-companion, 
And thy day-attendant, trouble ; 
Often thou wilt drink of sorrow, 
Often long for vanished pleasures. 

" When at home thou hadst no headgear, 
Thou hadst also little sadness ; 
When thy couch was not of linen, 
No unhappiness came nigh thee ; 
Head-gear brings but pain and sorrow, 
Linen breeds bad dispositions, 
Linen brings but deeps of anguish, 
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And the flax untimely mourning. 

" Happy in her home, the maiden, 
Happy at ber father's fireside, 
Like the master in his mansion, 
Happy with her bows and arrows. 
'Tis not thus with married women ; 
Brides of heroes may be likened 
To the prisoners of Moskva, 
Held in bondage by their masters. 

" As a wife, must weep and labor, 
Carry trouble on both shoulders ; 
When the next hour passes oyer, 
Thou must tend the fire and oven, 
Must prepare thy husband's dinner, 
Must direct thy master's servants. 
When thine evening meal is ready, 
Thou must search for hidden wisdom 
In the brain of perch and salmon, 
In the mouths of ocean whiting, 
Gather wisdom from the cuckoo, 
Canst not learn it from thy mother, 
Mother dear of seven daughters ; 
Cannot find among her treasures 
Where were born the human instincts, 
Where were born the minds of heroes, # 

Whence arose the maiden's beauty, 
Whence the beauty of her tresses, 
Why all life revives in spring-time. 

" Weep, weep, my pretty young bride, 
When thou weepest, weep sincerely, 
Weep great rivers from thine eyelids, 
Floods of tears in field and fallow, 
Lakelets in thy father's dwelling ; 
Weep thy rooms to overflowing, 
Shed thy tears in great abundance, 
Lest thou weepest on returning 
To thy native hills and valleys, 
When thou visitest thy father 
In the smoke of waning glory, 
On his arm a withered tassel, 

a Weep, O weep, my lovely maiden, 
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When thou weepest, weep in earnest, 
Weep great rivers from thine eyelids ; 
If thou dost not weep sincerely, 
Thou wilt weep on thy returning 
To thy Northland home and kindred, 
When thou visitest thy mother 
Old and breathless near the hurdles, 
In her arms a barley-bundle. 

" Weep, weep, sweet bride of beauty, 
When thou weepest, weep profusely ; 
If thou dost not weep in earnest, 
Thou wilt weep on thy returning 
To thy native vales and highlands, 
When thou visitest thy brother 
Lying wounded by the way-side, 
In his hand but empty honors. 

" Weep, weep, my sister's daughter, 
Weep great rivers from thine eyelids ; 
If thou dost not weep sufficient, 
Thou wilt weep on thy returning 
To the scenes of happy ohildhood, 
When thou visitest thy sister 
Lying prostrate in the meadow, 
In her hand a birch-wood mallet." 

But there is yet advice to be given by Osmotar, 
daughter of Osmo, the careful housewife, who had super- 
intended the brewing of the beer, and had set agoing all 
the speech-making, and in the Rune which follows it is 
told :— 

Now the bride must be instructed, 
Who will teaoh the Maid of Beauty, 
Who instruct the Rainbow-daughter 1 
Osmotar, the wisdom-maiden, 
Kalew's fair and lovely virgin, 
Osmotar will give instructions 
To the bride of Ilmarinen, 
To the orphaned bride of Pohya, 
Teach her how to live in pleasure, 
How to live and reign in glory, 
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Win her second mother's praises, 
Joyful in her husband's dwelling. 

Osmotar in modest accents 
Thus the anxious bride addresses : 
" Maid of Beauty, lovely sister, 
Tender plant of Louhi's gardens, 
Hear thou what thy sister teaches, 
Listen to her sage instructions : 
Go thou henoe, my muoh beloved, 
Wander far away, my flower, 
Travel on enwrapped in colors, 
Glide away in silks and ribbons, 
From this house renowned and ancient, 
From thy father's halls and court-yards ; 
Haste thee to thy husband's village, 
Hasten to his mother's household ; 
Strange, the rooms in other dwellings, 
Strange, the modes in other hamlets. 

" Full of thought must be thy going, 
And thy work be well considered, 
Quite unlike thy home in Northland, ^ 
On the meadows of thy father, 
On the highlands of thy brother, 
Singing through thy mother's fenlands, 
„ Gulling daisies with thy sister. 

" When thou goest from thy father 
Thou canst take whatever pleases, 
Only three things leave behind thee : 
Leave thy day-dreams to thy sister, 
Leave thou kindness for thy mother, 
To thy brother leave thy labors, 
Take all else that thou desirest. 
Throw away thine incantations, 
Cast thy sighing to the pine-trees, 
And thy maidenhood to zephyrs, 
Thy rejoicings to the couches, 
Cast thy trinkets to the children, 
And thy leisure to the gray-beards, 
Gast all pleasures to thy playmates, 
Let them take them to the woodlands, 
„ Bury them beneath the mountain. 
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" Thou most henoe acquire new habits, 
Must forget thy former customs, 
Mother-love must be forsaken, 
Thou must love thy husband's mother, 
Lower must thy head be bended. 
Kind words only must thou utter. 

" Thou must hence acquire new habits, 
Must forget thy former customs, 
Father-love must be forsaken, 
Thou must love thy husband's father, 
Lower must thy head be bended, 
Kind words only must thou utter. 

" Thou must hence acquire new habits, 
Must forget thy former customs, 
Brother-love must be forsaken, 
Thou must love thy husband's brother, 
Lower must thy head be bended, 
Kind words only must thou utter. 

" Thou must hence acquire new habits, 
Must forget thy former customs, 
Sister-love must be forsaken, 
Thou must love thy husband's sister, 
Lower must thy head be bended, 
Kind words only must thou utter. 

" Never in the course of ages, 
Never while the moonlight glimmers, 
Wickedly approach thy household, 
Nor unworthily, thy servants, 
Nor thy oourts with indiscretion ; 
Let thy dwellings sing good manners, 
And thy walls re-echo virtue. 
After mind the hero searches, 
And the best of men seek honor, 
Seek for honesty and wisdom ; 
If thy home should be immoral, 
If thine inmates fail in virtue, 
Then thy gray-beards would be black-dogs 
In sheep's clothing at thy firesides ; 
All thy women would be witches, 
Wicked witches in thy ohambers, 
And thy brothers be as serpents 
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Crawling through thy husband's mansion ; 
All thy sisters would be famous 
For their evil thoughts and conduct. 

" Equal honors must be given 
To thy husband's friends and kindred ; 
Lower must thy head be bended, 
Than within thy mother's dwelling, 
Than within thy father's guest-room, 
When thou didst thy kindred honor. 
Ever strive to give good counsel, 
Wear a countenance of sunshine, 
Bear a head upon thy shoulders 
Filled with wise and ancient sayings ; 
Open bright thine eyes at morning 
To behold the silver sunrise, 
Sharpen well thine ears at evening, 
Thus to hear the rooster crowing ; 
When he makes his second calling, 
Straightway thou must rise from slumber, 
Let the aged sleep in quiet ; 
Should the rooster fail to call thee, 
Let the moonbeams touch thine eyelids, 
Let the Great Bear be thy keeper ; 
Often go thou and consult them, 
Call upon the Moon for counsel, 
Ask the Bear for ancient wisdom, 
From the stars divine thy future ; 
When the Great Bear faces southward, 
When his tail is pointing northward, 
This the time to break with slumber, 
Seek for fire within the ashes, 
Place a spark upon the tinder, 
Blow the fire through all the fuel. 
If no spark is in the ashes, 
Then go wake thy hero-husband, 
Speak these words to him on waking : 
* Give me fire, my beloved, 
Give a single spark, my husband, 
Strike a little fire from flintstone, 
Let it fall upon my tinder.' 

" From the spark, Bride of Beauty, 
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Light thy fires, and heat thine ovens, 
In the holder, place the torch-light, 
Find thy pathway to the stables, 
There to fill the empty mangers; 
If thy husband's oows be lowing, 
If thy brother's steeds be neighing, 
Then the oows await thy coming, 
And the steeds for thee are calling, 
Hasten stooping through the hurdles, 
Hasten through the yards and stables, 
Feed thy husband's oows with pleasure, 
Feed with care the gentle lambkins, 
Give the cows the best of clover, 
Hay, and barley, to the horses, 
Feed the calves of lowing mothers, 
Feed the fowl that fly to meet thee. 

" Never rest upon the haymow, 
Never sleep within the hurdles, 
When the kine are fed and tended, 
When the flocks have all been watered ; 
Hasten thence, my pretty matron, 
Like the snow-flakes to thy dwelling, 
There a crying babe awaits thee, 
Weeping in his couch neglected, 
Cannot speak and tell his troubles, 
Speechless babe, and weeping infant, 
Cannot say that he is hungry, 
Whether pain or cold distresses, 
Greets with joy his mother's footsteps. 
Afterward repair in silence 
To thy husband's rooms and presence, 
Early visit thou his ohambers, 
In thy hand a golden pitcher, 
On thine arm a broom of birch-wood, 
In thy teeth a lighted taper, 
And thyself the fourth in order. 
Sweep thou then thy hero's dwelling, 
Dust his benches and his tables, 
Wash the flooring well with water. 

" If the baby of thy sister 
Play alone within his corner, 
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Show the little child attention, 
Bathe his eyes and smooth his ringlets, 
Give the infant needed comforts ; 
Shouldst thou have no bread of barley, 
In his hand adjust some trinket. 

" Lastly, when the week has ended, 
Give thy house a thorough oleansing, 
Benches, tables, walls, and oeilings; 
What of dust is on the windows, 
Sweep away with broom of birch-twigs, 
All thy rooms must first be sprinkled, 
That the dust may not be scattered, 
May not fill the halls and chambers. 
Sweep the dust from every crevice, 
Leave thou not a single atom ; 
Also sweep the chimney-corners, 
Do not then forget the rafters, 
Lest thy home should seem untidy, 
Lest thy dwelling seem neglected. 

" Hear, maiden, what I tell thee, 
Learn the tenor of my teaching : 
Never dress in scantv raiment, 
Let thy robes be plain and comely, 
Ever wear the whitest linen, 
On thy feet wear tidy fur-shoes, 
For the glory of thy husband, 
For the honor of thy hero. 
Tend thou well the sacred sorb-tree, 
Guard the mountain-ashes planted 
In the court-yard, widely branching : 
Beautiful the mountain-ashes, 
Beautiful their leaves and flowers, 
Still more beautiful the berries. 
Thus the exiled one demonstrates 
That she lives to please her husband, 
Tries to make her hero happy. 

" Like the mouse, have ears for hearing, 
Like the hare, have feet for running, 
Bend thy neck and turn thy visage 
Like the juniper and aspen, 
Thus to watch with care thy goings, 

C' 
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Thus to guard thy feet from stumbling, 
That thou mayest walk in safety. 

" When thy brother comes from plowing, 
And thy father from his garners, 
And thy husband from the woodlands, 
From his chopping, thy beloved, 
Give to each a water-basin, 
Give to each a linen-towel, 
Speak to each some pleasant greeting. 

" When thy second mother hastens 
To thy husband's home and kindred, 
In her hand a corn-meal measure, 
Haste thou to the court to meet her, 
Happy-hearted, bow before her, 
Take the measure from her fingers, 
Happy, bear it to thy husband. 

" If thou shouldst not see distinctly 
What demands thy next attention, 
Ask at once thy hero's mother : 
* Second mother, my beloved, 
Name the task to be accomplished 
By thy willing second daughter, 
Tell me how to best perform it.' 

" This should be the mother's answer : 
' This the manner of thy workings, 
Thus thy daily work accomplish : 
Stamp with diligence and courage, 
Grind with will and great endurance, 
Set the millstones well in order, 
Fill the barley-pans with water, 
Knead with strength the dough for baking, 
Place the fagots on the fire-place, 
That thy ovens may be heated, 
Bake in love the honey-biscuit, 
Bake the larger loaves of barley, 
Binse to cleanliness thy platters, 
Polish well thy drinking-vessels. 

" If thou hearest from the mother, 
From the mother of tby husband, 
That the cask for meal is empty, 
Take the barley from the garners, 
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Hasten to the rooms for grinding. 
When thou grindest in the chambers, 
Do not sing in glee and joyanoe, 
Turn the grinding-stones in silence, 
To the mill give up thy singing, 
Let the side-holes furnish music ; 
Do not sigh as if unhappy, 
Do not groan as if in trouble, 
Lest the father think thee weary, 
Lest thy husband's mother fancy 
That thy groans mean discontentment, 
That thy sighing means displeasure. 
Quickly sift the flour thou grindest, 
Take it to the casks in buckets, 
Bake thy hero's bread with pleasure, 
Knead the dough with care and patience, 
That thy biscuits may be worthy, 
That the dough be light and airy. 

" Shouldst thou see a bucket empty, 
Take the bucket on thy shoulder, 
On thine arm a silver-dipper, 
Hasten off to fill with water 
From the crystal river flowing ; 
Gracefully thy bucket carry, 
Bear it firmly by the handles, 
Hasten house ward like the zephyrs, 
Hasten like the air of autumn ; 
Do not tarry near the streamlet, 
At the waters do not linger, 
That the father may not fanoy, 
Nor the ancient dame imagine, 
That thou hast beheld thine image, 
Hast admired thy form and features, 
Hast admired thy grace and beauty 
In the mirror of the fountain, 
In the crystal streamlet's eddies. 

" Shouldst thou journey to the woodlands. 
There to gather aspen-fagots, 
Do not go with noise and bustle, 
Gather all thy sticks in silence, 
Gather quietly the birch-wood, 
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That the father may not fancy, 
And the mother not imagine, 
That thy calling oame from anger, 
And thy noise from discontentment. 

" If tbon goest to the store-house 
To obtain the flour of barley, 
Do not tarry on thy journey, 
On the threshold do not linger, 
That the father may not fancy, 
And the mother not imagine, 
That the meal thou hast divided 
With the women of the village. 

" If thou goest to the river, 
There to wash tby birchen platters, 
There to cleanse thy pans and buckets, 
Let thy work be done in neatness, 
Rinse the sides, and rinse the handles, 
Biose thy pitchers to perfection, 
Spoons, and forks, and knives, and goblets, 
Rinse with care tby cooking-vessels, 
Closely watch the food-utensils, 
That the dogs may not deface them, 
That the kittens may not mar them, 
Tbat the eagles may not steal them, 
That the children may not break them ; 
Many children in the village, 
Many little heads and fingers, 
That will need thy careful watching, 
Lest they steal the things of value. 

" When thou goest to thy bathing, 
Have the brushes ready lying 
In the bath-room clean and smokeless ; 
Do not linger in the water, 
At thy bathing do not tarry, 
That the father may not fancy, 
And the mother not imagine, 
Thou art sleeping on the benches, 
Rolling in the laps of comfort. , 

" From thy bath, when thou returnest, 
To his bathing tempt the father, 
Speak to him the words that follow : 
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' Father of my hero-husband, 

Clean are all the bath-room benches, 

Everything in perfeot order ; 

Go and bathe for thine enjoyment, 

Pour the water all-sufficient, 

I will lend the needed service/ 

" When the time has come for spinning, 
When the hours arrive for weaving, 
Do not ask the help of others, 
Look not in the stream for knowledge, 
For advice ask not the servants, 
Nor the spindle from the sisters, 
Nor the weaving-comb from strangers. 
Thou thyself must do the spinning, 
With thine own hand ply the shuttle, 
Loosely wind the skeins of wool-yarn, 
Tightly wind the balls of flax-thread, 
Wind them deftly in the shuttle ; , 

Fit the warp upon the rollers, 
Beat the woof and warp together, 
Ply the weaver's boat with swiftness, 
Weave good cloth for all thy vestments, 
Weave of woollen, webs for dresses 
From the finest wool of lambkins, 
One thread only in thy weaving. 

" Hear thou what I how advise thee : 
Brew thy beer from early barley, 
From the barley's new-grown kernels, 
Brew it with the magic virtues, 
Malt it with the sweets of honey, 
Do not stir it with the birch-rod, 
Stir it with thy skilful fingers; 
When thou goest to the garners, i 

Do not let the seed bring evil, 
Keep the dogs outside the brew-house, 
Have no fear of wolves in hunger, 
Nor the wild beasts of the mountains, 
When thou goest to thy brewing, 
Shouldst thou wander forth at midnight. 

" Should some stranger come to see thee, 
Do not worry for his comfort ; 
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Ever does the worthy household 
Have provisions for the stranger, 
Bits of meat, and bread, and biscuit, 
Remnants of the dinner-table ; 
Seat the stranger in thy dwelling, 
Speak with him in friendly accents, 
Entertain the guest with kindness, 
While his dinner is preparing. 
When the stranger leaves thy threshold, 
When his farewell has been spoken, 
Lead him only to the portals, 
Do not step without the doorway, 
That thy husband may not fancy, 
And the mother not imagine, 
Thou hast interest in strangers. 

" Shouldst thou ever make a journey 
To the centre of the village, 
There to gain some information, 
While thou speakest in the hamlet, 
Let tby words be full of wisdom, 
That thou shamest not thy kindred, 
Nor disgrace thy husband's household. 

" Village-maidens oft will ask thee, 
Mothers of the hamlet question : 
' Does thy husband's mother greet thee 
As in childhood thou wert greeted, 
In thy happy home in Pohya 1 ' 
Do not answer in negation, 
Say that she has always given 
Thee the best of her provisions, 
Given thee the kindest greetings, 
Though it be but once a season. 

" Listen well to what I tell thee : 
As thou goest from thy father 
To thy husband's distant dwelling, 
Thou must not forget thy mother, 
Her that gave thee life and beauty, 
Her that nurtured thee in childhood, 
Many sleepless nights she nursed thee ; 
Often were her wants neglected, 
Numberless the times she rocked thee ; 
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Tender, true, and ever faithful, 
Is the mother to her daughter. 
She that can forget her mother, 
Can neglect the one that nursed her, 
Should not visit Mana's castle, 
In the kingdom of Tiioni ; 
In Manala she would suffer, 
Suffer frightful retribution, 
Should her' mother be forgotten; 
Should her dear one be neglected, 
Mana's daughters will torment her, 
And Tuoni's sons reVile her, 
They will ask her much as follows : 
' How oouldst thou forget thy mother, 
How neglect the one that nursed thee ? 
Great the pain thy mother suffered, 
Great the trouble that thou gavest 
When thy loving mother brought thee 
Into life for good or evil, • 
When she gave thee earth-existence, 
When she nursed thee but an infant, 
When she fed thee in thy childhood, 
When she taught thee what thou knowest ; 
Mana's punishments upon thee, 
Since thy mother is forgotten ! ' " 
• Thus the young bride was instructed, 
Beauteous Maiden of the Rainbow, 
Thus by Osmotar, the teacher. 

But Osmotar has not yet finished giving advice : — 

Osmotar, the bride-instructor, 

Gives the wedding-guests this counsel, 

Speaks these measures to the bridegroom : 

"Ilmarinen, artist-brother, 

Best of all my hero-brothers, 

Of my mother's sons the dearest, 

Gentlest, truest, bravest, grandest, 

Listen well to what I tell thee 

Of the Maiden of the Rainbow, 

Of thy beauteous life-companion : 

Bridegroom, praise thy fate hereafter, 
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• 

Praise forever thy good fortune ; 
If thou praisest, praise sincerely, 
Good the maiden thou hast wedded, 
Good the bride that Ukko gives thee. 
Graciously has God bestowed her. 
Sound her praises to thy father, 
Praise her virtues to thy mother, 
Let thy heart rejoice in seoret, 
That thou hast the Bride of Beauty, 
Lovely Maiden of the Rainbow ! 

" Brilliant near thee stands the maiden, 
At thy shoulder thy companion, 
Happy under thy protection, 
Beautiful as golden moonlight, 
Beautiful upon thy bosom, 
Strong to do thy kindly bidding, 
Labor with thee as thou wishest, 
Rake thy hay upon thy meadows, 
Keep thy home in full perfection, 
Spin for thee the finest linen, 
Weave for thee the riohest fabrics, 
Make for thee the softest raiment, 
Make thy weaver's loom as merry 
As the ouokoo of the forest; 
Make the shuttle glide in beauty 
Like the ermine of the woodlands ; 
Make the spindle twirl as deftly 
As the squirrel spins the acorn ; 
Village maidens will not slumber 
While thy young bride's loom is humming, 
While she plies the graceful shuttle. 

" Bridegroom of the Bride of Beauty, 
Noblest of the Northland heroes, 
Forge thyself a scythe for mowing, 
Furnish it with oaken handle, 
Carve it in thine ancient smithy, 
Hammer it upon thine anvil, 
Have it ready for the summer, 
For the merry days of sunshine ; 
Take thy bride then to the lowlands, 
Mow the grass upon thy meadows, 
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Bake the hay when it is ready, 
Make the reeds and grasses rustle, 
Toss the fragrant heads of clover, 
Make thy hay in Kalevala 
When the silver sun is shining. 

" When the time has come for weaving, 
To the loom attract the weaver, 
Give to her the spools and shuttles, 
Let the willing loom be worthy, 
Beautiful the frame and settle ; 
Give to her what may be needed, 
That the weaver's song may echo, 
That the lathe may swing and rattle, 
May be heard within the village, 
That the aged may remark it, 
And the village-maidens question : 
' Who is she that now is weaving, 
What new power now plies the shuttle ? ' 

" Make this answer to the question : 

' It is my beloved weaving, 

My young bride that plies the shuttle,' 
"Shall the weaver's weft be loosened, 

Shall the young bride's loom be tightened ? 

Do not let the weft be loosened, 

Nor the weavers loom be tightened ; 

Such the weaving of the daughters 

Of the Moon beyond the cloudlets ; 

Suoh the spinning of the maidens 

Of the Sun in high Jumala, 

Of the daughters of the Great Bear, 

Of the daughters of the Evening. 
"Bridegroom, thou beloved hero, 

Brave descendant of thy fathers, 

When thou goest on a journey, 

When thou drivest on the highway, 

Driving with the Rainbow-daughter, 

Fairest bride of Sariola, 

Do not lead her as a titmouse, 

As a cuckoo of the forest, 

Into unfrequented places, 

Into copses of the borders, 
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Into briar-fields and brambles, 
Into unproductive marshes ; 
Let her wander not, nor stumble 
On opposing rooks and rubbish. 
Never in her father's dwelling, 
Never in her mother's court-yard, 
Has she fallen into ditches, 
Stumbled hard against the fences, 
Run through brier-fields, nor brambles, 
Fallen over rocks, nor rubbish. 

" Magic bridegroom of Wainola, 
Wise descendant of the heroes, 
Never let thy young wife suffer, 
Never let her be neglected, 
Never let her sit in darkness, 
Never leave her unattended. 
Never in her father's mansion, 
In the chambers of her mother, 
Has she sat alone in darkness, 
Has she suffered for attention ; 
Sat she by the crystal window, 
Sat and rocked, in peace and plenty, 
Evenings for her father's pleasure, 
Mornings'for her mother's sunshine. 
Never mayest thou. bridegroom, 
Lead tbe Maiden or the Rainbow 
To the mortar filled with sea-grass, 
There to grind the bark for cooking, 
There to bake her bread from stubble, 
There to knead her dough from tan-bark. 
Never in her father's dwelling, 
Never in her mother's mansion, 
Was she taken to the mortar, 
There to bake her bread from sea-grass. 
Thou shouldst lead the Bride of Beauty 
To the garner's rich abundance, 
There to draw the till of barley, 
Grind the flour and knead for baking, 
There to brew the beer for drinking, 
Wheaten flour for honey-biscuits. 

" Hero-bridegroom of Wainola, 
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Never cause thy Bride of Beauty 
To regret her day of marriage ; 
Never make her shed a tear-drop, 
Never fill her cup with sorrow. 
Should there ever come an evening 
When thy wife shall feel unhappy, 
Put the harness on thy racer, 
Hitch the fleet-foot to the snow-sledge, 
Take her to her father's dwelling, 
To the household of her mother ; 
Never in thy hero-lifetime, 
Never while the moonbeams glimmer, 
Give thy fair spouse evil treatment, 
Never treat her as thy servant ; 
Do not bar her from the cellar, 
Do not lock thy best provisions ; 
Never in her father's mansion, 
Never by her faithful mother 
Was she treated as a hireling. 

" Honored bridegroom of the Northland, 
Proud descendant of the fathers, 
If thou treatest well thy young wife, 
Worthily wilt thou be treated ; 
When thou goest to her homestead, 
When thou visitest her father, 
Thou shalt meet a cordial welcome. 

" Censure not the Bride of Beauty, 
Never grieve thy Rainbow-maiden, 
Never say in tones reproachful, 
She was born in lowly station, 
That her father was unworthy ; 
Honored are thy bride's relations, 
From an old-time tribe, her kindred ; 
When of corn they sowed a measure, 
Eaoh one's portion was a kernel ; 
When they sowed a cask of flax-seed, 
Eaoh received a' thread of linen. 

A 

Never, never, magio husband, 
Treat thy beauty-bride unkindly, 
Teach her not with lash of servants, 
Strike her not with thongs of leather ; 
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Never has she wept in anguish 
From the birch-whip of her mother. 
Stand before her like a rampart, 
Be to her a strong protection, 
Do not let thy mother ohide her, 
Let thy father not upbraid her, 
Never let thy guests offend her ; 
Should thy servants bring annoyance, 
They may need the master's oensure ; 
Do not harm the Bride of Beauty, 
Never injure her thou lovest; 
Three long years hast thou been wooing, 
Hoping every month to win her. 

" Counsel with the bride of heaven, 
To thy young wife give instruction, 
Kindly teach thy bride in secret, 
Jn the long and dreary evenings, 
When thou sittest at the fireside ; 
Teach one year, in words of kindness, 
Teaoh with eyes of love a second, 
In the third year teach with firmness. 
If she should not heed thy teaching, 
Should not hear thy kindly counsel 
After three long years of effort, 
Cut a reed upon the lowlands, 
Cut a nettle from the border, 
Teach thy wife with harder measures. 
In the fourth year, if she heed not, 
Threaten her with sterner treatment, 
With the stalks of rougher edges, 
Use not yet the thongs of leather, 
Do not touch her with the biroh-whip. 
If she does not heed this warning, 
Should she pay thee no attention, 
Cut a rod upon the mountains, 
Or a willow in the valleys, 
Hide it underneath thy mantle, 
That the stranger may not see it, 
Show it to thy wife in secret, 
Shame her thus to do her duty, 
Strike not yet, though disobeying. 
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Should she disregard this warning, 
Still refuse to heed thy wishes, 
Then instruct her with the willow, 
Use the birch-rod from the mountains, 
In the closet of thy dwelling, 
In the attio of thy mansion ; 
Strike her not upon the common, 
Do not conquer her in public, 
Lest the villagers should see thee, 
Lest the neighbors hear her weeping, 
And the forests learn thy troubles. 
Touch thy wife upon the shoulders, 
Let her stiffened back be softened. 
Do not touch her on the forehead, 
Nor upon the ear*, nor visage ; 
If a ridge be on her forehead, 
Or a blue mark on her eyelids, 
Then her mother would peroeive it, 
And her father would take notice, 
All the village-workmen see it, 
And the village- women ask her : 
* Hast thou been in heat of battle, 
Hast thou struggled in a conflict, 
Or perchance the wolves have torn thee, 
Or the forest-bears embraced thee, 
Or the black-wolf be thy husband, 
And the bear be thy protector 1 ' " 

But again there is banter, call it mischief, or malice, 
but rather what it is — a poet's fancy. Be it what it may, 
both the setting and the song illustrate social life in the 
land of Pohyola. 

On the floor a witch was sitting, 
Near the fire a beggar-woman, 
One that knew the ways of people, 
These the words the woman uttered : 
" Thus the crow calls in the winter : 
' Would that I could be a singer, 
And my voice be full of sweetness, 
But, alas ! my songs are worthless, 
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Cannot charm the weakest creature ; 
I must live without the singing, 
Leave the songs to the musicians, 
Those that live in golden houses, 
In the homes of the beloved ; 
Homeless therefore I must wander, 
Like a beggar on the corn-fields. 
And with none to do me honour.' 

" Hear now, sister, what I tell thee, 
Enter thou thy husband's dwelling, 
Follow not his mind, nor fancies, 
As my husband's mind I followed; 
As a flower was I when budding, 
Sprouting like a rose in spring-time, 
Growing like a slender maiden, 
Like the honey-gem of glory, 
Like the playmates of my childhood, 
Like the goslings of my father, 
Like the blue-ducks of my mother, 
Like my brother's water-younglings, 
Like the bullfinch of my sister ; 
Grew I like the heather- flower, 
Like the berry of the meadow, 
Played upon the sandy sea-shore, 
Rocked upon the fragrant upland, 
Sang all day adown the valley, 
Thrilled with song the hill and mountain, 
Filled with mirth the glen and forest, 
Lived and frolicked in the woodlands. 

" Into traps are foxes driven 
By the cruel pangs of hunger, 
Into traps, the ounning ermine ; 
Thus are maidens wooed and wedded, 
In their hunger for a husband. 
Thus created is the virgin, 
Thus intended is the daughter, 
Subject to her hero-husband, 
Subject also to his mother. 

" Then to other fields I hastened, 
Like a berry from the border, 
Like a cranberry for roasting, 
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Like a strawberry for dinner ; 
All the elm-trees seemed to wound me, 
All the aspens tried to cut me, 
All the willows tried to seize me, 
All the forest tried to slay me. 
Thus I journeyed to my husband, 
Thus I travelled to his dwelling, 
Was conducted to his mother. 
Then there were, as was reported, 
Six compartments built of pine-wood, 
Twelve the number of the chambers, 
And the mansion filled with garrets, 
Studding all the forest border, 
Every by-way filled with flowers ; 
Streamlets bordered fields of barley, 
Filled with wheat and corn, the islands, 
Grain in plenty in the garners, 
Rye unthrashed in great abundance, 
Countless sums of gold and silver, 
Other treasures without number. 
When my journey I had ended, 
When my hand at last was given, 
Six supports were in his cabin, 
Seven poles as rails for fencing. 
Filled with anger were the bushes, 
All the glens disfavor showing, 
All the walks were lined with trouble, 
Evil-tempered were the forests, 
Hundred words of evil import, 
Hundred others of unkindness.. 
Did not let this bring me sorrow, 
Long I sought to merit praises, 
Long I hoped to find some favor, 
Strove most earnestly for kindness ; 
When they led me to the cottage, 
There I tried some chips to gather, 
Knocked my head against the portals 
Of my husband's lowly dwelling. 

" At the door were eyes of strangers, 
Sable eyes at the partition, 
Green with envy in his cabin^ 
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Evil heroes in the back-ground, 

From each mouth the fire was streaming, 

From each tongue the sparks out flying, 

Flying from my second father, 

From his eyeballs of unkindness, 

Did not let this bring me trouble, 

Tried to live in peace and pleasure, 

In the homestead of my husband ; 

In humility I suffered, 

Skipped about with feet of rabbit, 

Flew along with steps of ermine, 

Late I laid my head to slumber, 

Early rose as if a servant, 

Could not win a touch of kindness, 

Could not merit love nor honor, 

Though I had dislodged the mountains, 

Though the rocks bad I torn open. 

" Then I turned the heavy millstone, 
Ground the flour with care and trouble, 
Ground the barley-grains in patience, 
That the mother might be nourished, 
That her fury-throat might swallow 
What might please her taste and fancy, 
From her gold-enamelled platters, 
From the corner of her table. 

"As for me, the hapless daughter, 
All my flour was from the siftings 
On the table near the oven, 
Ate I from the birchen ladle ; 
Oftentimes I brought the mosses 
Gathered in the lowland meadows, 
Baked them into loaves for eating ; 
Brought the water from the river, 
Thirsty, slipped it from the dipper, 
Ate of fish the worst in Northland, 
Only smelts, and worthless swimmers, 
Hocking in my boat of birch-bark ; 
Never ate I fish or biscuit 
From my second mother's fingers. 

" Blades I gathered in the summers, 
Twisted barley-stalks in winter, 
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Like the laborers of heroes, 
Like the servants sold in bondage. 
In the thresh-house of my husband, 
Evermore to me was given 
Flail the heaviest and longest, 
And to me the longest lever, 
On the shore the strongest beater, 
And the largest rake in haying; 
No one thought my burden heavy, 
No one thought that I could suffer, 
Though the best of heroes faltered, 
And the strongest fillies weakened. 

" Thus did I, a youthful housewife, 
At the right time, all my duties, 
Drenohed myself in perspiration, 
Hoped for better times to follow ; 
But I only rose to labor, 
Knowing neither rest nor pleasure. 
I was blamed by all the household, 
With ungrateful tongues derided, 
Now about my awkward manners, 
Now about my reputation, 
Censuring my name and station. 
Words unkind were heaped upon me, 
Fell like hail on me unhappy, 
Like the frightful flash of lightning, 
Like the heavy hail of spring-time ; 
Did not yet despair entirely, 
Would have lived to labor longer 
Underneath the tongue of malice, 
But the old-one spoiled my temper, 
Boused my deepest ire and hatred ; 
Then my husband grew a wild-bear, 
Grew a savage wolf of Hisi. 

"Only then I turned to weeping, 
And reflected in my chamber, 
Thought of all my former pleasures 
Of the happy days of childhood, 
Of my father's joyful firesides, 
Of my mother's peaoeful cottage, 
Then began I thus to murmur : 

D 
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' Well thou knewest, ancient mother, 
How to make thy sweet bud blossom, 
How to train thy tender shootlet ; 
Did not know where to ingraft it, 
Placed, alas ! the little scion 
In the very worst of places, 
On an unproductive hillock, 
In the hardest limb of cherry, 
Where it could not grow and flourish, 
There to waste its life, in weeping, 
Hapless in her lasting sorrow. 
Worthier had been my conduct, 
In the regions that are better, 
In the court-yards that are wider, 
In compartments that are larger, 
Living with a loving husband, 
Living with a stronger hero. 
Shoe of birch-bark was my suitor, 
Shoe of Laplanders, my husband ; 
Had the body of a raven, 
Voice and visage like the jackdaw, 
Mouth and claws were from the black-wolf, 
The remainder from the wild-bear. 
Had I known that mine affianced 
Was a fount of pain and evil, 
To the hill-side I had wandered, 
Been a pine-tree on the highway, 
Been a linden on the border, 
Like the black-earth made my visage, 
Grown a beard of ugly bristles, 
Head of loam and eyes of lightning, 
For my ears the knot, of birches, 
For my limbs the trunks of aspens/ 
" This the manner of my singing 
In the hearing of my husband, 
Thus I sang my cares and murmurs ; 
Thus my hero near the portals 
Heard the wail of my displeasure, 
Then he hastened to my chamber, 
Straightway knew I by his footsteps, 
Well conoluded he was angry, 
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Knew it by his steps implanted ; 
All the winds were still in slumber, 
Yet his sable locks stood endwise, 
Fluttered round his head in fury, 
While his horrid mouth stood open ; 
To and fro his eyes were rolling, 
In one hand a branch of willow, 
In the other, club of alder ; 
Struck at me with might of malice, 
Aimed the cudgel at my forehead. 

" When the evening had descended, 
When my husband thought of slumber, 
Took he in his hand a whip-stalk, 
With a whip-lash made of deer-skin, 
Was not made for any other, 
Only made for me unhappy. 

" When at last I begged for mercy, 
When I sought a place for resting, 
By his side I oourted slumber, 
Meroiless, my husband seized me, 
Struck me with his arm of envy, 
Beat me with the whip of torture, 
Deer-skin-lash and stalk of birch-wood. 
From his couch I leapt impulsive, 
In the coldest night of winter, 
But the husband fleetly followed, 
Caught me at the outer portals, 
Grasped me by my streaming tresses, 
Tore my ringlets from my forehead, 
Cast my ourls upon the night-winds 
To the freezing winds of winter. 
What the aid that I could ask for ? 
Who could free me from my torment 1 
Made I shoes of magic metals, 
Made the straps of steel and copper, 
Waited long without the dwelling, 
Long I listened at the portals, 
Hoping he would end his ravings, 
Hoping he would sink to slumber, 
But he did not seek for resting, 
Did not wish to still his fury. 
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Finally the cold benumbed me ; 
A& an outcast from his cabin, 
I was forced to walk and wander, 
When I, freezing, well reflected, 
This the substance of my thinking : 
' I will not endure this torture, 
Will not bear this thing forever, 
Will not bear this cruel treatment, 
Suoh contempt I will not suffer 
In the wioked tribe of Hisi, 
In this nest of evil Piru.' 

" Then I said, c Farewell forever ! ' 
To my husband's home and kindred, 
To my much-loved home and husband ; 
Started forth upon a journey 
To my father's distant hamlet, 
Over swamps and over snow- fields, 
Wandered over towering mountains, 
Over hills and through the valleys, 
To my brother's welcome meadows, 
To my sister's home and birthplace. 

" There were rustling withered pine trees, 
Finely-feathered firs were fading, 
Countless ravens there were cawing, 
All the jackdaws harshly singing, 
This the ohorus of the ravens : 

* Thou hast here a home no longer, 
This is not the happy homestead 
Of thy merry days of childhood.' 

" Heeding not this woodland ohorus, 
Straight I journeyed to the dwelling 
Of my childhood's friend and brother, 
Where the portals spake in concord, 
And the hills and valleys answered, 
This their saddened song and echo : 

* Wherefore dost thou journey hither, 
Comest thou for joy or sorrow, 

To thy father's old dominions 1 
Here unhappiness awaits thee, 
Long departed is thy father, 
Dead and gone to visit Ukko, 
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Dead and gone thy faithful mother, 
And thy brother is a stranger, 
While his wife is chill and heartless ! ' 

" Heeding not these many warnings, 
Straightway to my brother's cottage 
Were my weary feet directed, 
Laid my hand upon the door-latch 
Of my brother's dismal cottage, 
But the latch was cold and lifeless. 
When I wandered to the chamber, 
When I waited at the doorway, 
There I saw the heartless hostess, 
But she did not give me greeting, 
Did not give her hand in welcome ; 
Proud, alas ! was T unhappy, 
Did not make the first advances, 
Did not offer her my friendship, 
And my hand I did not proffer ; 
Laid my hand upon the oven, 
All its former warmth departed ! 
On the coal I laid my fingers, 
All the latent heat had left it. 
On the rest-bench lay my brother, 
Lay out-stretched before the fire-place, 
Heaps of soot upon his shoulders, 
Heaps of ashes on his forehead. 
Thus the brother asked the stranger, 
Questioned thus his guest politely : 
' Tell me what thy name and station, 
Whence thou comest o'er the waters 1 ' 

" This the answer that I gave him : 
' Hast thou then forgot thy sister, 
Does my brother not remember, 
Not recall his mother's daughter) 
We are children of one mother, 
Of one bird were we the fledglings, 
In one nest were hatched and nurtured.' 

" Then the brother fell to weeping, 
From his eyes great tear-drops flowing, 
To his wife the brother whispered, 
Whispered thus unto the housewife 1 
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' Bring thou beer to give my sister, 
Quench her thirst and cheer her spirits.' 

" Full of envy, brought the sister 
Only water filled with evil, 
Water for the infant's eyelids, 
Soap and water from the bath-room. 

" To his wife the brother whispered, 
Whispered thus unto the housewife : 
' Bring thou salmon for my sister, 
For my sister so long absent, 
Thus to still her pangs of hunger.' 

" Thereupon the wife obeying, 
Brought, in envy, only cabbage 
That the children had been eating, 
And the house-dogs had been licking, 
Leavings of the black-dog's breakfast. 

" Theu I left my brother's dwelling, 
Hastened to the anoient homestead, 
To my mother's home deserted ; 
Onward, onward did I wander, 
Hastened onward by the cold-sea, 
Dragged my body on in anguish, 
To the cottage doors of strangers, 
To the unfamiliar portals, 
For the care of the neglected, 
For the needy of the village, 
For the children poor and orphaned. 

Here end the words of the beggar-woman, but, it may be, 
that what follows was also spoken by her : — 

" There are many wicked people, 
Many slanderers of women, 
Many women evil-minded, 
That malign their sex through envy ; 
Many they with lips of evil, 
That belie the best of maidens, 
Prove the innocent are guilty 
Of the worst of misdemeanors, 
Speak aloud in tones unceasing, 
Speak, alas ! with wicked motives, 
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Spread the follies of their neighbon 

Through the tongues of self-pollution. 

Very few, indeed, the people 

That will feed the poor and hungry, 

That will bid the stranger welcome ; 

Very few to treat her kindly, 

Innocent, and lone, and needy, 

Few to offer her a shelter 

From the ohilling storms of winter, 

When her skirts with ice are stiffened, 

Goats of ioe her only raiment ! 

" Never in my days of childhood, 
Never in my maiden life-time, 
Never would believe the story, 
Though a hundred tongues had told it, 
Though a thousand voices sang it, 
That such evil things could happen, 
That such misery could follow, 
Such misfortune could befall one 
Who has tried to do her duty, 
Who has tried to live uprightly, 
Tried to make her people happy. 1 ' 

Still the bantering continues. Free quarters is given in 
the homes of the Finns to the beggar who came to the 
gate ; it was so also at one time in Scotland. In Finland 
it is so now, and so was it then : — 

By the fire-place lay a gray-beard, 
On the hearth-stone lay a beggar, 
And the old man spake as follows : 
" Never, never, hero-husband, 
Follow thou thy young wife's wishes, 
Follow, not her inclinations, 
As, alas ! I did, regretful ; 
Bought my bride the bread of barley, 
Veal, and beer, and best of butter, 
Fish and fowl of all descriptions, 
Beer I bought, home-brewed and sparkling, 
Wheat from all the distant nations, 
All the dainties of the Northland ; 
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Bat this all was unavailing, 
Gave my wife no satisfaction, 
Often oame she to my chamber, 
Tore my sable locks in frenzy, 
With a visage fierce and frightful, 
With her eyeballs flashing anger, 
Soolding on and scolding ever, 
Ever speaking words of evil, 
Using epithets the vilest, 
Thought me but a block for chopping. 
Then I sought for other measures, 
Used on her my last resources, 
Out a birch-whip in the forest, 
And she spake in tones endearing ; 
Cut a juniper or willow, 
And she called me ( hero-darling ; ' 
When with lash my wife I threatened, 
Hung she on my neck with kisses." 

Thus the bridegroom was instructed. 
Thus the last advices given. 

Touchingly affectionate is the parting address made to 
her mother and father, and to the home of her childhood : — 

Then the Maiden of the Rainbow, 
Beauteous bride of Ilmarinen, 
Sighing heavily and moaning, 
Fell to weeping, heavy-hearted, 
Spake these words from depths of sorrow : 
" Near, indeed, the separation, 
Near, alas 1 the time for parting, 
Near the time of my departure ; 
the anguish of the parting, 
the pain of separation, 
From these walls renowned and anoient, 
From this village of the Northland, 
From these scenes of peace and plenty, 
Where my faithful mother taught me, 
Where my father gave instruction 
To me in my happy childhood, 
When my years were few and tender I 
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As a child I did not fancy, 

Never thought of separation 

From the confines of this cottage, 

From these dear old hills and mountains, 

But, alas ! I now must journey, 

Sinoe I now cannot escape it ; 

Empty is the bowl of parting, 

All the farewell-beer is taken, 

And my husband'^ sledge is waiting, 

With the break-board looking southward, 

Looking from my father's dwelling. 

" How shall I give compensation, 
How repay, on my departure, 
All tne kindness of my mother, 
All the counsel of my father, 
All the friendship of my brother, 
All my sister's warm affection 1 
Gratitude to thee, dear father, 
For my former-life and blessings, 
For the comforts of thy table, 
For the pleasures of my childhood ! 
Gratitude to thee, dear mother, 
For thy tender care and guidance, 
For my birth and for my culture, 
Nurtured by thy purest life-blood ! 
Gratitude to thee, dear brother, 
Gratitude to thee, sweet sister,' 
To the servants of my childhood, 
To my many friends and playmates ! 

" Never, never, aged father, 
Never, thou, beloved mother, 
Never, ye, my kindred spirits, 
Never harbor care, nor sorrow, 
Never fall to bitter weeping, 
Sinoe thy child has gone to others, 
To the distant home of strangers, 
To the meadows of Wainola, 
From her father's fields and firesides. 
Shines the Sun of the Creator, 
Shines the golden Moon of Ukko, 
Glitter all the stars of heaven, 
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In the firmament of ether, 
Full as bright on other homesteads ; 
Not upon my father's uplands, 
Not upon my home in childhood, 
Shines the Star of Joyance only. 

" Now the time has oome for parting 
From my father's golden firesides, 
From my brother's welcome hearth-stone, 
From the chambers of my sister, 
From my mother's happy dwelling ; 
Now I leave the swamps and lowlands, 
Leave the grassy vales and mountains, 
Leave the crystal lakes and rivers, 
Leave the shores and sandy shallows, 
Leave the white-capped surging billows, 
Where the maidens swim and linger, 
Where the mermaids sing and frolic ; 
Leave the swamps to those that wander, 
Leave the corn-fields to the plowman, 
Leave the forests to the weary, 
Leave the heather to the rover, 
Leave the copses to the stranger, 
Leave the alleys to the beggar, 
Leave the court-yards to the rambler, 
Leave the portals to the servant, 
Leave the matting to the sweeper, 
Leave the highways to the roebuck, 
Leave the woodland-glens to lynxes, 
Leave the lowlands to the wild-geese, 
And the birch-tree to the cuckoo. 
Now I leave these friends of childhood, 
Journey southward with my husband, 
To the arms of Night and Winter, 
O'er the ice-grown seas of Northland. 
" Should I once again, returning, 
^ Pay a visit to my tribe-folk, 

Mother would not hear me calling, 
Father would not see me weeping, 
Galling at my mother's grave-stone, 
Weeping o'er my buried father, 
On their graves the fragrant flowers, 
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Junipers and mournful willows, 
Verdure from my mother's tresses, 
From the gray-beard of my father. 

" Should I visit Sariola, 
Visit onoe again these borders, 
No one here would bid me welcome. 
Nothing in these hills would greet me, 
Save perchance a few things only, 
By the fence a clump of osiers, 
And a land-mark at the corner, 
Which in early youth I planted, 
When a child of little stature. 

" Mother's kine perhaps will know me, 
Which so often £ have watered, 
Which I oft have fed and tended, 
Lowing now at my departure, 
In the pasture cold and cheerless ; 
Sure my mother's kine will welcome 
Northland's daughter home returning. 
Father's steeds may not forget me, 
Steeds that I have often riden, 
When a maiden free and happy, 
Neighing now for me departing, 
In the pasture of their master, 
In the stable of my father ; 
Sure my father's steeds will know me, 
Bid Pohyola's daughter welcome. 
Brother's faithful dogs may know me, 
That I oft have fed and petted, 
Dogs that I have taught to frolic, 
That now mourn for me departing, 
In their kennels in the court-yard, 
In their kennels cold and cheerless ; 
Sure my brother's dogs wilt weloome 
Pohyola's daughter home returning. 
But the people will not know me, 
When I come these scenes to visit, 
Though the fords remain as ever, 
Though unchanged remain the rivers, 
Though untouohed the flaxen fish-nets 
On the shores await my coming. 
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" Fare thee well, my dear old homestead. 
Fare ye well, my native bowers ; 
It would give me joy unceasing 
Could I linger here forever. 
Now farewell, ye halls and portals, 
Leading to my father's mansion ; 
It would give me joy unceasing 
Gould I linger here forever. 
Fare ye well, familiar gardens 
Filled with trees and fragrant flowers ; 
It would give me joy unceasing 
Could I linger here forever. 
Send to all my farewell greetings, 
To the fields, and groves, and berries ; 
Greet the meadows with their daisies, 
Greet the borders with their fences, 
Greet the lakelets with their islands, 
Greet the streams with trout disporting, 
Greet the hills with stately pine-trees, 
And the valleys with their birohes. 
Fare ye well, ye streams and lakelets, 
Fertile fields, and shores of ocean, 
All ye aspens on the mountains, 
All ye lindens of the valleys, 
All ye beautiful stone-lindens, 
All ye shade-trees by the cottage, 
All ye junipers and willows, 
All ye shrubs with berries laden, 
Waving grass and fields of barley, 
Arms of elms, and oaks, and alders, 
Fare ye well, dear scenes of childhood, 
Happiness of days departed ! " 

Ending thus, Pohyola's daughter, 
Left her native fields and fallows, 
Left the darksome Sariola, 
With her husband, Ilmarinen, 
Famous son of Kalevala. 

There then follows an account of the home-coming of 
the bride :— 

At the home of Ilmarinen 
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Long had they been watching, waiting, 
For the coming of the blacksmith, 
With his bride from Sariola. 
Weary were the eyes of watchers, 
Waiting from the father's portals, 
Looking from the mother's windows ; 
Weary were the young knees standing 
At the gates of the magician ; 
Weary grew the feet of children, 
Tramping to the walls and watching ; 
Worn and torn, the shoes of heroes, 
Running on the shore to meet him. 

Now at last upon a morning 
Of a lovely day in winter, 
Heard they from the woods the rumble 
Of a snow-sledge swiftly bounding. 
Lakko, hostess of Wainola, 
She the lovely Kalew-daughter, 
Spake these words in great excitement : 
" Ti8 the sledge of the magician, 
Comes at last the metal-worker 
From the dismal Sariola, 

By his side the Bride of Beauty ! N 

Welcome, welcome, to this hamlet, 
Welcome to thy mother's hearth-stone, 
To the dwelling of thy father, 
By thine ancestors erected ! " 

Straightway came great Ilmarinen, 
To his cottage drove the blacksmith, 
To the fireside of his father, 
To his mother's ancient dwelling. 
Hazel- birds were sweetly singing 
On the newly-bended collar ; 
Sweetly called the sacred cuckoos 
From the summit of the break-board ; 
Merry, jumped the graceful squirrel 
On the oaken shafts and cross-bar. 

Lakko, Ealew's fairest hostess, 
Beauteous daughter of Wainola, 
Spake these .words of hearty welcome : 
" For the new moon hopes the village, 
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For the sun, the happy maidens. 

For the boat, the swelling water ; 

1 have not the moon expected, 

For the sun have not been waiting, 

I have waited for my hero, 

Waited for the Bride of Beauty ; 

Watched at morning, watched at evening, 

Did not know but some misfortune, 

Some sad fate had overtaken 

Bride and bridegroom on their journey ; 

Thought the maiden growing weary, 

Weary of my son's attentions, 

Since he faithfully had promised 

To return to Kalevala, 

Ere his foot-prints had departed 

From the snow-fields of his father. 

Every morn 1 looked and listened, 

Constantly I thought and wondered 

When his sledge would rumble homeward, 

When it would return triumphant 

To his home, renowned and ancient 

Had a blind and beggared straw-horse 

Hobbled to these shores awaiting, 

With a sledge of but two pieces, 

Well the steed would have been lauded, 

Had it brought my son beloved, 

Had it brought the Bride of Beauty. 

Thus I waited long, impatient, 

Looking out from morn till even, 

Watching with my head extended, 

With my tresses streaming southward, 

With my eyelids widely opened, 

Waiting for my son's returning 

To this modest home of heroes, 

To this narrow place of resting. 

Finally am I rewarded, 

For the sledge has come triumphant, 

Bringing home my son and hero, 

By his side the Rainbow maiden, 

Bed her cheeks, her visage winsome, 

Pride and joy of Sariola. 
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" Wizard-bridegroom of Wainola, 
Take thy courser to the stable, 
Lead him to the well-filled manger, 
To the best of grain and clover ; 
Give to us thy friendly greetings, 
Greetings send to all thy people. 
When thy greetings hast* been ended, 
Then relate what has befallen 
To our hero in his absence. 
Hast thou gone without adventure 
To the dark fields of Pohyola, 
Searching for the Maid of Beauty 1 
Didst thou scale the hostile ramparts, 
Didst thou take the virgin's mansion, 
Passing o'er her mother's threshold, 
Visiting the halls of Louhi 1 

" But I know without the asking, 
See the answer to my question : 
Comest from the North a victor, 
On thy journey well contented ; 
Thou hast brought the Northland daughter, 
Thou hast razed the hostile portals, 
Thou hast stormed the forts of Louhi, 
Stormed the mighty walls opposing, 
On thy journey to Pohyola, 
To the village of the father. 
In thy care the bride is sitting, 
In thine arms, the Rainbow-maiden, 
At thy side, the pride of Northland, 
Mated to the highly-gifted. 
Who has told the cruel story, 
Who the worst of news has scattered, 
That thy suit was unsuccessful, 
That in vain thy steed had j6urneyed 1 
Not in vain has been tby wooing, 
Not in vain thy steed has travelled 
To the dismal homes of Lapland ; 
He has journeyed heavy laden. 
Shaken mane, and tail, and forelock, 
Dripping foam from lips and nostrils, 
Through the bringing of the maiden, 
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With the burden of the husband. 

" Come, thou beauty, from the snow-sledge, 
Come, descend thou from the cross-bench, 
Do not linger for assistance, 
Do not tarry to be carried ; 
If too young the one that lifts thee, 
If too proud the one in waiting. 
Rise thou, graceful, like a young bird, 
Hither glide along the pathway, 
On the tan-bark, scarlet- colored, 
That the herds of kine have evened, 
That the gentle lambs have trodden, 
Smoothened by the tails of horses. 
Haste thou here with gentle footsteps, 
Through the pathway smooth and tidy, 
On the tiles of even surface, 
On thy seoond father's court-yard, 
To thy seoond mother's dwelling, 
To thy brother's place of resting, 
To thy sister's silent chambers. 
Place thy foot within these portals, 
Step across this waiting threshold, 
Enter thou these halls of joyance, 
Underneath these painted rafters, 
Underneath this roof of ages. 
During all the winter evenings, 
Through the summer gone forever, 
Sang the tiling made of ivory, 
Wishing thou wouldst walk upon it ; 
Often sang the golden ceiling, 
Hoping thou wouldst walk beneath it ; 
And the windows often whistled, 
Asking thee to sit beside them ; 
Even on this merry morning, 
Even on the recent evening, 
Sat the aged at their windows, 
On the sea-shore ran the children, 
Near the walls the maidens waited, 
Ran the boys upon the highway, 
There to watch the young bride's coming, 
Coming with her hero-husband. 
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" Hail, ye courtiers of Waincla, 
With the heroes of the father*, 
Hail to thee, Wainola's hamlet, 
Hail, ye halls with heroes peopled, 
Hail, ye rooms with all your inmates, 
Hail to thee, sweet golden moonlight, 
Hail to thee, benignant Ukko, 
Hail companions of the bridegroom ! 
Never has there been in Northland 
Such a wedding-train of honor, 
Never suoh a bride of beauty. 

" Bridegroom, thou beloved hero, 
Now untie the scarlet ribbons, 
And remove the silken muffler, 
Let us see the honey-maiden, 
See the Daughter of the Rainbow. 
Seven years hast thou been wooing, 
Hast thou brought the maid affianced, 
Hast thou sought a sweeter cuckoo, 
Sought one fairer than the moonlight. 
Sought a mermaid from the ocean 1 
But I know without the asking, 
See the answer to my question : 
Thou hast brought the sweet- voioed cuckoo, 
Thou hast found the swan of beauty, 
Plucked the sweetest flower of Northland, 
Culled the fairest of the jewels, 
Gathered Pohya's sweetest berry ! " 

Sat a babe upon the matting, 
And the young child spake as follows : 
" Brother, what is this thou bringest, 
Aspen-log or trunk of willow, 
Slender as the mountain-linden % 
Bridegroom, well dost thou remember, 
Thou hast hoped it all thy life -time, 
Hoped to bring the Maid of Beauty, 
Thou a thousand times hast said it, 
Better far than any other, 
Not one like the oroaking raven, 
Nor the magpie from the border, 
Nor the scareorow from the cornfields, 
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Nor the vulture from the desert. 
What has thia one done of credit, 
In the summer that has ended ? 
Where the gloves that she has knitted, 
Where the mittens she has woven ? 
Thou hast brought her empty-handed, 
Not a gift she brings thy father ; 
In thy chests the mice are nesting, 
Long-tails feeding on thy vestments, 
And thy bride cannot repair them." 

" Lakko, hostess of Wainola, 
She the faithful Ealew-daughter, 
Hears the young child's speeoh in wonder, 
Speaks these words of disapproval : 
" Silly prattler, cease thy talking, 
Thou hast spoken in dishonor ; 
Let all others be astonished, 
Heap thy malice on thy kindred, 
Must not harm the Bride of Beauty, 
Rainbow-daughter of the Northland. ' 
False indeed is this thy prattle, 
All thy words are full of evil, 
Fallen from thy tongue of mischief, 
From the lips of one unworthy. 
Excellent the hero's young bride, 
Best of all in Sariola, 
Like the strawberry in summer, 
Like the daisy from the meadow, 
Like the cuckoo from the forest, 
Like the bluebird from the aspen, 
Like the redbreast from the heather, 
Like the marten from the linden ; 
Never couldst thou find in Ehstland 
Such a virgin as this daughter, 
Such a graceful, beauteous maiden, 
With such dignity of carriage, 
With such arms of pearly whiteness, 
With a neck so fair and lovely. 
Neither is she empty-handed, 
She has brought us furs abundant, 
Brought us many silken garments, 
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Richest weavings of Pohyola. 

Many beauteous things the maiden, 

With the spindle has accomplished, 

Spun and woven with her fingers ; 

Dresses of the finest texture 

She in winter has upfolded, 

Bleached them in the days of spring-time, 

Dried them at the hour of noon-day, 

For our couches finest linen, 

For our heads the softest pillows, 

For our comfort woollen blankets, 

For our necks the silken ribbons." 

To the bride speaks gracious Lakka : 

" Goodly wife, thou Maid of Beauty, 

Highly wert thou praised as daughter, 

In thy father's distant country ; 

Here thou shalt be praised forever 

By the kindred of thy husband ; 

Thou shalt never suffer sorrow, 

Never give thy heart to grieving ; 

In the swamps thou wert not nurtured, 

Wert not fed beside the brooklets ; 

Thou wert born 'neath stars auspicious, 

Nurtured from the richest garners, 

Thou wert taken to the brewing 

Of the sweetest beer in Northland. 

" Beauteous bride from Sariola. 
Shouldst thou see me bringing hither 
Casks of corn, or wheat, or barley, 
Bringing rye in great abundance, 
They belong to this thy household ; 
Good the plowing of thy husband, 
Good his sowing and his reaping. 

" Bride of Beauty from the Northland, 
Thou wilt learn this home to manage, 
Learn to labor with thy kindred ; 
Good the home for thee to dwell in, 
Good enough for bride and daughter. 
At thy hand will rest the milk-pail, 
And the churn awaits thine order ; 
It is well here for the maiden, 
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Happy will the young bride labor, 
Easy are the resting-benches ; 
Here the host is like thy father, 
Like thy mother is the hostess, 
All the sons are like thy brothers. 
Like thy sisters are the daughters. 

" Shouldst thou ever have a louging 
For the whiting of the ocean, 
For thy father's Northland salmon, 
For thy brother's hazel-chickens, 
Ask them only of thy husband, 
Let thy hero-husband bring them. 
There is not in all of Northland, 
Not a creature of the forest, 
Not a bird beneath the ether, 
Not a fish within the waters, 
Not the largest, nor the smallest, 
That thy husband cannot capture. 
It is well here for the maiden, 
Here the bride may live in freedom, 
Need not turn the heavy millstone, 
Need not move the iron pestle ; 
Here the wheat is ground by water, 
For the rye, the swifter current, 
While the billows wash the vessels 
And the surging waters rinse them. 
Thou bast here a lovely village, 
Finest spot in all of Northland, 
In the lowlands sweet the verdure, 
In the uplands, fields of beauty, 
With the lake-shore near the hamlet, 
Near thy home the running water, 
Where the goslings swim and frolic, 
Water-birds disport in numbers." 

Thereupon the bride and bridegroom 
Were refreshed with richest viands, 
Given food and drink abundant, 
Fed on choicest bits of reindeer, 
On the sweetest loaves of barley, 
On the best of wheaten biscuit?, 
On the richest beer of Northland. 
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Many things were on the table, 
Many dainties of Wainola, 
In the bowls of scarlet color, 
Iu the platters deftly painted, 
Many oakes with honey sweetened, 
To each guest was butter given, 
Many bits of trout and whiting, 
Larger salmon carved in slices, 
With the knives of molten silver, 
Rimmed with gold the silver handles, 
Beer of barley ceaseless flowing, 
Honey-drink that was not purchased, 
In the cellar flows profusely, 
Beer for all, the tongues to quicken, 
Mead and beer the minds to freshen. 
Who is there to lead the singing, 
Lead the songs of Ealevala ? 

Wainamoinen, old and truthful, 
The eternal, wise enchanter, 
Quick begins his incantations, 
Straightway sings the songs that follow : 
" Golden brethren, dearest kindred, 
Ye, my loved ones, wise and worthy, 
Ye companions, highly gifted, 
Listen to my simple sayings : 
Barely stand the geese together, 
Sisters do not mate each other, 
Not together stand the brothers, 
Nor the ohildren of one mother, 
In the countries of the Northland. 

" Shall we now begin the singing, 
Sing the songs of old tradition? 
Singers can but sing their wisdom, 
And the cuckoo call the spring-time, 
And the goddess of the heavens 
Only dyes the earth in beauty ; 
So the goddesses of weaving 
Can but weave from dawn till twilight ; 
Ever sing the youth of Lapland 
In their straw-shoes full of gladness, 
When the coarse-meat of the roebuck, 
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Or of blue-moose they have eaten. 
Wherefore should I not be singing, 
And the children not be chanting 
Of the biscuits of Wainola, 
Of the bread of Kalew-waters 1 
Even sing the lads of Lapland 
In their straw-shoes filled with joyance, 
Drinking but a cup of water, 
Eating but the bitter tan-bark. 
Wherefore should I not be singing, 
And the children not be chanting 
Of the beer of Kalevala. 
Brewed from barley in perfection, 
Dressed in quaint and homely costume, 
As they sit beside the hearth-stones. 
Wherefore should I not be singing, 
And the children too be chanting 
Underneath these painted rafters, 
In these halls renowned and ancient? 
This the place for men to linger, 
This the court-room for the maidens, 
Near the foaming beer of barley, 
Honey-brewed in great abundance, 
Very near, the salmon-waters, 
Near, the nets for trout and whiting, 
Here where food is never wanting, 
Where the beer is ever brewing. 
Here Wainola's sons assemble, 
Here Wainola's daughters gather, 
Here they never eat in trouble, 
Here they live without regretting, 
In the life-time of the landlord, 
While the hostess lives and prospers. 

" Who shall first be sung and lauded 1 
Shall it be the bride or bridegroom 1 
Let us praise the bridegroom's father, 
Let the hero-host be chanted, 
Him whose home is in the forest, 
Him who built upon the mountains, 
Him who brought the trunks of lindens, 
With their tops and slender branches, 
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Brought them to the best of places, 
Joined them skilfully together, 
For the mansion of the nation, 
For this famous hero-dwelling, 
Walls prooured upon the lowlands, 
Rafters from the pine and fir-tree, 
From the woodlands beams of oak-wood, 
From the berry-plains the studding, 
Bark was furnished by the aspen, 
And the mosses from the fenlands. 
Trimly builded is this mansion, 
In a haven warmly sheltered ; 
Here a hundred men have labored, 
On the roof have stood a thousand, 
As this spacious house was building, 
As this roof was tightly jointed. 
Here the ancient mansion-builder, 
When these rafters were erected, 
Lost in storms his locks of sable, 
Scattered by the winds of heaven. 
Often has the hero-landlord 
On the rocks his gloves forgotten, 
Left his hat upon the willows, 
Lost his mittens in the marshes ; 
Oftentimes the mansion-builder, 
In the early hours of morning, 
Ere his workmen had awakened, 
Unperoeived by all the village, 
Has arisen from his slumber, 
Left his cabin in the snow-fields, 
Combed his locks among the branches, 
Bathed his eyes in dews of morning. 

" Thus obtained the pleasant landlord 
Friends to fill his spacious dwelling, 
Fill his benches with magicians, 
Fill his windows with enchanters, 
Fill his halls with wizard-singers, 
Fill his floors with ancient speakers, 
Fill his ancient court with strangers, 
Fill his hurdles with the needy ; 
Thus the Ealew-host is lauded. 
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" Now I praise the genial hostess, 
Who prepares the toothsome dinner, 
, Fills with plenty all her tables, 
Bakes the honeyed loaves of barley, 
Kneads the dough with magic fingers, 
With her arms of strength and beauty, 
Bakes her bread in copper ovens, 
Feeds her guests and bids them welcome, 
Feeds them on the toothsome baoon, 
On the trout, and pike, and whiting, 
On the rarest fish in ocean, 
On the dainties of Wainola. 

" Often has the faithful hostess 
Risen from her couch in silence, 
Ere the crowing of the watcher, 
To prepare the wedding-banquet, 
Make her tables look attractive, 
Brew the honey- beer of wedlock. 
Excellently has the housewife, 
Has the hostess filled with wisdom, 
Brewed the beer from hops and barley, 
From the corn of Ealevala, . • 

From the wheat-malt honey-seasoned, 
Stirred the beer with graceful fingers, 
At the oven in the penthouse, 
In the chamber swept and polished. 
Neither did the prudent hostess, 
Beautiful, and full of wisdom, 
Let the barley sprout too freely, 
Lest the beer should taste of black-earth, 
Be too bitter in the brewing ; 
Often went she to the garners, 
Went alone at hour of midnight, 
Was not frightened by the black-wolf, 
Did not fear the beasts of woodlands. 

" Now the hostess I have lauded, 
Let me praise the favored suitor, 
Now the honored hero-bridegroom, 
Best of all the village-masters. 
Clothed in purple is tlw hero, 
Baiment brought from distant nations, 
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Tightly fitting to his body ; 
Snugly sets his ooat of ermine, 
To the floor it hangs in beauty, 
Trailing from his neck and shoulders, 
Little of his vest appearing, 
Peeping through his outer raiment, 
Woven by the Moon's fair daughters, 
And his vestment silver-tinselled. 
Dressed in neatness is the suitor, 
Round his waist a belt of copper, 
Hammered by the Sun's sweet maidens, 
Ere the early fires were lighted, 
Ere the fire had been discovered. 
Dressed in richness is the bridegroom, 
On his feet are silken stockings, 
Silken ribbons on his ankles, 
Gold and silver interwoven. 
Dressed in beauty is the bridegroom, . 
On his feet are shoes of deer-skin, 
Like the swans upon the water, 
Like the blue-duck on the sea-waves, 
Like the thrush among the willows, 
Like the water-birds of Northland. 
Well adorned the hero-suitor, 
With his looks of golden color, 
With his gold-beard finely braided, 
Hero-hat upon his forehead, 
Piercing through the forest branches, 
Reaching to the clouds of heaven, 
Bought with oountless gold and silver, 
Priceless is the suitor's head-gear. 

" Now the bridegroom has been lauded, 
I will praise the young bride's playmate, 
Day-companion in her childhood, 
In the maiden's magic mansion. 
Whence was brought the merry maiden, 
From the village of Tanikka 1 
Thence was never brought the playmate, 
Playmate of the bride in childhood. 
Has she come from distant nations, 
From the waters of the Dwina, 
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O'er the ocean far-outstretching? 

Not from Dwina came the maiden, 

Did not sail across the waters ; 

Grew as berry in the mountains. 

As a strawberry of sweetness. 

On the fields the child of beauty, 

In the glen 8 the golden flower. 

Thence has come the young bride's playmate, 

Thenoe arose her fair companion. 

Tiny are her feet and fingers, 

Small her lips of scarlet color, 

Like the maiden's loom of Suomi ; 

Eyes that shine in kindly beauty 

Like the twinkling stars of heaven ; 

Beam the playmate's throbbing temples ^ 

Like the moonlight on the waters. 

Trinkets has the bride's companion, 

On her neck a golden necklace, 

In her tresses, silken ribbons, 

On her arms are golden bracelets, 

Golden rings upon her fingers, 

Pearls are set in golden ear-rings, 

Loops of gold upon her temples, 

And with pearls her brow is studded. 

Northland thought the Moon was shining 

When her jeweled, ear-rings glistened ; 

Thought the Sun had left his station 

When her girdle shone in beauty ; 

Thought a ship was homeward sailing 

When her colored head-gear fluttered. 

Thus is praised the bride's companion, 

Playmate of the Rainbow-maiden. 

" Now I praise the friends assembled, 
All appear in graceful manners ; 
If the old are wise and silent, 
All the youth are free and merry, 
All the guests are fair and worthy. 
Never was there in Wainola, 
Never will there be in Northland, 
Suoh a company assembled ; 
All the children speak in joyance, 
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, All the aged move sedately ; 

Dressed in white are all the maidens, 
Like the hoar-frost of the morning, 
Like the welcome dawn of spring-time, 
Like the rising of the daylight. 
Silver then was more abundant, 
Gold among the guests in plenty, 
On the hills were money-pockets, 
Money-bags along the valleys, 
For the friends that were invited, 
For the guests in joy assembled. 
All the friends have now been lauded, 
Each has gained his meed of honor." 

Some may be supposed to say with a simulation of 
gentle horror: Yes, but even with the limitations 
enjoined, how barbarous must have been the ideas in 
these olden days, in which a husband was told to act in 
such a manner towards his wife if she did not submit to 
him ! It may be 30. I think whatever degrades woman 
or speaks of her as otherwise than a woman, the co-equal 
of man, is barbarous. At a meeting of the Incorporated 
Law Society, held in the autumn of 1891, in consequence 
of a case which had engaged the attention of law courts in 
England some months before, one of the speakers showed 
that, though the law was now amended, still, not very 
long ago, it had been otherwise, in illustration of which he 
quoted from Bacon's " Abridgement " the following state- 
ment of the law of England : — 

" The husband bath by law power and dominion over 
his wife, and may keep her by force within the bounds of 
duty, and may beat her, but not in a violent and cruel 
manner. He hath by law a right to the custody of her, 
and may, if he think fit, confine her, but he must not 
imprison her." At that time a man might beat his wife, 
provided it were not done in a violent and cruel manner. 
That does not seem to speak of great advance beyond 
the counsel given in the ancient Song. 

Further, we have accepted as our rule of marital beha- 
viour in domestic life : " Husbands love your wives, even 
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as Christ also loved the Church, and gave Himself fpr it ; 
that He might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing 
of water by the Word, that He might present it to Himself 
a glorious Church not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such 
thing ; but that it should be holy and without blemish. 
So ought men to love their wives as their own bodies, 
giving honour unto the wife as unto the weaker vessel, 
and as being heirs together of the grace of life." Every 
transgression or want of conformity with these holy laws 
is unchristian and barbarous. The same may be said of 
what is conjoined therewith : " Ye wives be in subjection 
to your own husbands, that if any obey not the word, they 
may also may without the word be won by the conversa- 
tion of the wives ; while they behold your chaste con- 
versation, coupled with fear," or affectionate respectful 
behaviour. 

The references to marital discipline in the Kalevala, I 
consider only playful allusions, made in a playful, mali- 
cious, but not malignant spirit. Similarly, it is said in 
Russia, that amongst the peasantry, the bride, in a play- 
ful spirit, presents to the bridegroom a switch, and pulls 
off his boot, as indicative of her duty and her readiness 
to perform for him the most menial offices, and submit 
to corporal punishment, if she fail to do so to his entire 
satisfaction. 

In the ritual of some of the churches in Britain and 
America, wives are required to promise obedience to their 
husbands before the officiating priest will pronounce them 
husband and wife; and in the ritual of the same churches, 
the wives are spoken of as chattels,— property like cattle — 
who do not belong to themselves, but to their father or 
brother, or somebody else, by. whom they are given away, 
and so become the lawful property of their lord and 
master ! 1 am sorry it should be so, and that these customs 
should have the force of law. And I rejoice that there are 
other churches in which no such ritual is used or required. 
Thus it is in Scotland, and elsewhere. The wife is not 
more the property of the husband, than the husband is the 
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property of the wife. But he would err, who should repre- 
sent the English wife as a slave, and who from the banter, — 
may I not say the unseemly banter, — sometimes heard at 
marriage feasts, about women, and, from the cases that 
appear of cruelty inflicted on wives by their husbands, 
should, therefore, suppose that such is the treatment to 
which wives are generally subjected in England. Thus I 
consider those to err, who consider this an actual picture 
of conjugal life in Finland in the olden days. There are 
Finnish scholars who consider that it is a true represen- 
tation ; they may be correct, but I would make greater 
allowance for the chaff and banter often called forth by 
the hilarity of a wedding-feast. 

Perhaps, some may feel in -reading these narratives of 
the wedding-feast, and the home-coming of the bride, as if 
they were reading an account of a wedding amongst our- 
selves in a strange language; or of a wedding of our 
countrymen residing in a foreign land. There is the wel- 
come to the bridegroom ; the feast, and the songs, and the 
prayers ; the parting of the mother and the bride ; the 
good advice given gratis by guests, to bridegroom and 
bride, serious, but playful, and largely spiced with banter ; 
the parting of the friends with the bride. The welcome 
to her new home, with the good wishes and flatteries 
bestowed over all more immediately concerned, the bride, 
bridegroom, father of the bridegroom, and the mother, 
hostess, genial and free, the bridesmaids, and the company 
all. , 

In this there may be seen a confirmation of an opinion 
which is gaining ground, to the effect, that we are near 
kinsmen of the Finns, they being descendants of an older 
branch of the family, and we descendants from some of the 
younger cadets. The question has been raised in regard 
to the Finns : " Who are they ? and whence came they ? " 
Here it may briefly be stated, that they and we both belong 
to the so-called Indo-Germanic family of European nations, 
now usually designated Aryans, from representatives of 
the family in India. It is alleged, and not without a 
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good show of reason, that Lithuania was the cradle of this 
race, and that though some of the family may have gone 
to India, and from thence, some of their descendants may 
have returned to Europe, there is no evidence that the 
progenitors of the Finns ever did. It is extremely probable 
that they are lineal descendants of the parent stock ; the 
ancestors of some having come direct from Lithuania on 
the other side of the Gulf, the ancestors of others, 
having migrated into Siberia, and ultimately joined their 
cousins in Finland. 

Section 2. — The Chase. 

Thanks to Dr. Crawford for his translation of the 
sketches which are here given : — 

In connection with these accounts of wedding festivi- 
ties, there may be cited certain ceremonials relating to 
the chase, or rather the bringing home of the game, 
illustrative of usages prevalent in the time of the com- 
position of the Kalevala. Here again we meet with some 
things, which, though not precisely the same, still some- 
what resemble the usages of our own time and people. 
It seems to be a lawyer's axiom, u the case being altered, 
that alters the case/' but the same principles are found 
underlying both. 

It is a generally accepted opinion, that primitive man 
was to a great degree carnivorous. There are evidences 
in the palaeolithic and neolithic remains in Scandinavia, 
of progressive advance in their carnivorous habits, but the 
hunting stage preceded that of the pastoral. 

As some of the carnivori amongst the lower animals 
play with their prey before devouring it, so do hunters 
in many cases play with their prey, and speak of it, and 
to it, in endearing terms. Hence may have arisen the 
expressions sport and game, used in the exercise of the 
hunter's proclivity ; possibly the result either of admira- 
tion and imitation of the carnivori, primitive man, or of 
heredity. Some of the laws and practices of modern 
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sport, and the practices of the savage hunter, are equally 
detestable, and may show that the former are not greatly 
in advance of the latter. 

In this Epic there is a description of Otso the Bear, 
driven by Louhi, hostess of the Northland, into the 
Kalevala country, through revenge at the capture and 
destruction of the Sampo, and we read of endearing 
epithets given him before he was killed : — 

Thereupon the Northland hostess 
Drove the hungry bear of Pohya s 
From his cavern to the meadows, 
To Wainola's plains and pastures. 

Wainamoinen, ancient minstrel. 
To his brother spake as follows : 
" thou blacksmith, Ilmarinen, 
Forge a spear from magio metals, 
Forge a lancet triple-pointed, 
Forge the handle out of copper, 
That I may destroy great Otso, 
Slay the mighty bear of Northland, 
That he may not eat my horses, 
Nor destroy my herds of cattle, 
Nor the flocks upon my pastures." 

Thereupon the skilful blacksmith 
Forged a spear from magic metals, 
Forged a lancet triple-pointed, 
Not the longest nor the shortest, 
Forged the spear in wondrous beauty. 
On one side a bear was sitting, 
Sat a wolf upon the other, 
On the blade an elk lay sleeping, 
On the shaft a colt was running, 
Near the hilt a roebuck bounding. 



Wainamoinen, the magician, 
The eternal wisdom-singer, 
O'er the\8now-fields hastened homeward, 
Singing okr the hills and mountains, 
With his guest, the ancient Otso, 
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With his friend, the famous Light-foot, 
With the honey-paw of Northland. 

Far away was heard was heard the singing, 
Heard the playing of the hunter, 
Heard the songs of Wainamoinen ; 
All the people heard and wondered, 
Men and maidens, young and aged, 
From their cabins spake as follows : 
" Hear the eohoes from the woodlands, 
Hear the bugle from the forest, 
Hear the flute-notes of the songsters, 
Hear the pipes of forest-maidens ! " 

Wainamoinen, old and trusty, 
Soon appears within the court-yard. 
Rush the people from their cabins, 
And the heroes ask these questions : 
" Has a mine of gold been opened, 
Hast thou found a vein of silver, 
Precious jewels in thy, pathway ) 
Does the forest yield her treasures, 
Give to thee the Honey-eater ? 
Does the hostess of the woodlands, 
Give to thee the lynx and adder, 
Since thou comest home rejoicing, 
Playing, singing, on thy snow-shoes ? " 

Wainamoinen, anoient minstrel, 
Gave this answer to his people : 
" For his songs I caught the adder, 
Caught the serpent for his wisdom ; 
Therefore do I come rejoioing, 
Singing, playing, on my snow-shoes. 
Not the mountain lynx, nor serpent, 
Comes, however, to our dwellings ; 
The Illustrious is coming, 
Pride and beauty of the forest, 
'Tis the Masler comes among up, 
Covered with his friendly fur-robe. 
Welcome, Otso, welcome, Light-foot, 
Welcome, Lovedone from the glenwood ! 
If the mountain guest is welcome, 
Open wide the gates of entry ; 
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If the bear is thought unworthy, 
Bar the doors against the stranger." 
This the answer of the tribe-folk : 
" We salute thee, mighty Otso, 
Honey- paw, we bid thee welcome, 
Welcome to our courts and cabins, 
Welcome, Light-foot, to our tables 
Decorated for thy coming ! 
We have wished for thee for ages, 
Waiting since the days of childhood, 
For the notes of Tapio's bugle, 
For the singing of the wood-nymphs, 
For the coming of dear Otso, 
For the forest gold and silver, 
Waiting for the year of plenty, • 
Longing for it as for summer, 
As the shoe waits for the snow-fields, 
As the sledge for beaten highways, 
As the maiden for her suitor, 
And the wife her husband's coming ; 
Sat at evening by the windows, 
At the gates have sat at morning, 
Sat for ages at the portals, 
Near the granaries in winter, 
Till the snow-fields warmed and vanished, 
Till the sails unfurled in joyance, 
Till the earth grew green and blossomed, 
Thinking all the while as follows : 
1 Where is our beloved Otso, 
Why delays our forest-treasure ? 
Has he gone to distant Ehstland, 
To the upper glens of Suomi 1 ' " 
Spake the ancient Wainamoinen : 
" Whither shall I lead the stranger, 
Whither take the golden Light-foot 1 
Shall I lead him to the garner, 
To the house of straw conduct him?" 
This the answer of his tribe-folk : 
" To the dining-hall lead Otso, 
Greatest hero of the Northland. 
Famous Light-foot, Forest-apple, 

F 
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Pride and glory of the woodlands, 
Have no fear before these maidens, 
Fear not curly-headed virgins, 
Clad in silver-tinselled raiment ; 
Maidens hasten to their chambers 
When dear Otso joins their number, 
When the hero comes among them." 
Spake again the ancient minstrel : 
" Whither shall we lead dear Otso, 
Whither take the fur-clad stranger 1 " 
This the answer of his people : 
" Hither let the fur-robed Light-foot 
Be saluted on his coming ; 
Let the Honey-paw be welcomed 
To the hearth-stone of the penthouse, 
Welcomed to the boiling caldrons, 
That we may admire his fur-robe, 
May behold his oloak with joyance. 
Have no care, thou much-loved Otso, 
Let not anger swell thy bosom 
As thy coat we view with pleasure ; 
We thy fur shall never injure, 
Shall not make it into garments 
To protect unworthy people." 

Thereupon wise Wainamoinen 
Pulled the sacred robe from Otso, 
Spread it in the open court-yard, 
Cut the members into fragments, 
Laid them in the heating caldrons, 
In the copper-bottomed vessels. 
O'er the fire the crane was hanging, 
On the crane were hooks of copper, 
On the hooks the broiling vessels 
Filled with bear-steak for the feasting, 
Seasoned with the salt of Dwina, 
From the Saxon-land imported, 
From the distant Dwina-waters, 
From the salt-sea brought in shallops. 

Again, Wainamoinen was asked how the bear had been 
made : — 
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This the question of the people : 
" Tell us of the birth of Otso ! 
Was he born within a manger, 
Was he nurtured in the bath-room, 
Was his origin ignoble ? " 
This is Wainamoinen's answer : 
" Otso was not born a beggar, 
Was not born among the rushes, 
Was not cradled in a manger ; 
Honey-paw was born in ether, 
In the regions of the Moon-land, 
On the shoulders of Otava, 
With the daughters of creation. 

" Through the ether walked a maiden, 
On the red rims of the cloudlets, 
On the border of the heavens, 
In her stockings purple-tinted, 
In her golden-colored sandals. 
In her hand she held a wool-box, 
With a hair-box on her shoulder ; 
Threw the wool upon the ocean, 
And the hair upon the rivers ; 
These are rocked by winds and waters, 
Water-currents bear them onward, 
Bear them to the sandy sea-shore, 
Land them near the woods of honey, 
On an island forest-covered. 

" Fair Mielikki, woodland hostess, 
Tapio's most cunning daughter, 
Took the fragments from the sea-side. 
Took the white wool from the waters, 
Sewed the hair And wool together, 
Laid the bundle in her basket, 
Basket made from bark of biroh-wood, 
Bound with cords the magic bundle ; 
With the chains of gold she bound it 
To the pine-tree's topmost branches. 
There she rocked the thing of magic, 
Kocked to life the tender baby, 
Mid the blossoms of the pine-tree, 
On the fir-top set with needles ; 
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Thus the young bear well was nurtured, 
Thus was sacred Otso cradled 
On the honey-tree of Northland, 
In the middle of the forest. 

" Sacred Otso grew and flourished, 
Quickly grew with graceful movements, 
Short of feet, with orooked ankles, 
Wide of mouth, and broad of forehead, 
Short his nose, his fur-robe velvet ; 
But his claws were not well fashioned, 
Neither were his teeth implanted. 
Fair Mielikki, forest hostess, 
Spake these words in meditation : 
' Claws I should be pleased to give him, 
And with teeth endow the wonder, 
Would he not abuse the favor.' 

" Swore the bear a promise sacred, 
On his knees before Mielikki, 
Hostess of the glen and forest, 
And before omniscient Ukko, 
First and last of all creators, 
That he would not harm the worthy, 
Never do a deed of evil. 
Then Mielikki, woodland hostess, 
Wisest maid of Tapiola, 
Sought for teeth and claws to give him, 
From the stoutest mountain ashes, 
From the juniper and oak tree, 
From the dry knots of the alder. 
Teeth and claws of these were worthless, 
Would not render goodly service. 

" Grew a fir-tree on the mountain, 
Grew a stately pice in Northland, 
And the fir had silver branches, 
Bearing golden cones abundant ; 
These the sylvan maiden gathered, 
Teeth and claws of these she fashioned 
In the jaws and feet of Otso, 
Set them for the best of uses. 
Then she freed her new-made creature, 
Let the Light-foot walk and wander, 
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Let him lumber through the marshes, 
Let him amble through the forest, 
Roll upon the plains and pastures ; 
Taught him how to walk a hero. 
How to move with graceful motion, 
How to live in ease and pleasure, 
How to rest in full contentment, 
In the moors and in the marshes, 
On the borders of the woodlands ; 
How unshod to walk in summer, 
Stockingless to run in autumn ; 
How to rest and sleep in winter 
In the clumps of alder-bushes 
Underneath the sheltering fir-tree, 
Underneath the pine's protection, 
Wrapped securely in his fur-robes, 
With the juniper and willow. 
This the origin of Otso, 
Honey-eater of the Northlands, 
Whence the sacred booty cometh." 
Thus again the people questioned : 

" Why became the woods so gracious, 
Why so generous and friendly ? 
Why is Tapio so humored, 
That he gave his dearest treasure, 
Gave to thee his Forest-apple, 
Honey-eater of his kingdom 1 
Was he startled with thine arrows, 
Frightened with the spear and broadsword ? " 

Wainamoinen, the magician, 
Gave this answer to the question : 
" Filled with kindness was the forest, 
Glen and woodland full of greetings, 
Tapio showing greatest favor. 
Fair Mielikki, forest hostess, 
Metsola's bewitching daughter, 
Beauteous woodland maid, Tellervo, 
Gladly led me on my journey, 
Smoothed my pathway through the glen-wood. 
Marked the trees upon the mountains, 
Pointing me to Otso's caverns, 
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To the Great Bear's golden island. 

" When my journeyings had ended, 
When the bear had been discovered, 
Had no need to launch my javelins, 
Did not need to aim the arrow ; 
Otso tumbled in his vaulting, 
Lost his balance in his cradle. 
In the fir-tree where he slumbered ; 
Tore his breast upon the branches, 
Freely gave his life to others. 

" J will reckon him a hero, 
That will count the teeth of Light-foot, 
That will loosen Otso's fingers 
From their settings firmly fastened." 

None he finds with strength sufficient 
To perform the task demanded. 
Therefore ancient Wainamoinen 
Counts the teeth of sacred Otso ; 
Loosens all the claws of Light-foot; 
With his fingers strong as copper, 
Slips them frbm their firm foundations, 
Speaking to the bear these measures : 
" Otso, thou my Honey-eater, 
Thou my Fur-ball of the woodlands, 
Onward, onward, must thou journey 
From thy low and lonely dwelling, 
To the court-rooms of the village, 
Go, my treasure, through the pathway 
Near the herds of swine and cattle, 
To the hill-tops forest-covered, 
To the high and rising mountains, 
To the spruce-trees filled with needles, 
To the branches of the pine-tree ; 
There remain, my Forest-apple, 
Linger there in lasting slumber, 
Where the silver bells are ringing, 
To the pleasure of the shepherd.' 1 

There are countries in which the stag or deer captured 
by the hunter, is brought home with shouts of rejoicing, 
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and its head and antlers are preserved in the halls of 
nobles and of kings, as trophies of the chase. In other 
lands it is the wild boar which is so treated, and still in 
memoriam of the ancient usages, at Christmastide the 
boar's head is carried by the chief cook, followed by all 
his culinary assistants, into the festal hall, with music 
and triumphal step. In the North of Sweden, and Lands 
to the East and West, the bear is either out of respect, or 
in sport, honoured with the titles and mock-heroic saluta- 
tions accorded to nobles of the highest rank : His High- 
ness, The Most Noble, The Illustrious, and thus does it 
appear to have been in Finland in the olden time. 

In such treatment of the large game of the country 
may we not see indications of common descent from a 
common ancestry ? 

A similar honour is done to the eland in South Africa. 
The following notices of this animal are given by M. 
Arbousset of the Paris Missionary Society : — 

"The eland of the country, known by the name of 
antelope carina, is common in all parts of South Africa, 
excepting in the Cape Colony, where, even in 1806, 
Barrow complained that the Dutch farmers had almost 
destroyed the species by their inconsiderate (meaning too 
frequent), hunts. It is also a fact that this animal flees 
from men, as these increase in the neighbourhood. We 
ourselves have seen it disappear within these few years 
before the tribes of Basutos, and seek refuge in the moun- 
tains, for which it has a decided preference. There, 
although liable to become the prey of lions, tigers, hyenas, 
and other ferocious animals, it feeds more peaceably than 
in the plain. 

"The natives say that it eats bitter and poisonous plants, 
' which communicate to its entrails a nauseous, and some- 
times a poisonous odour, ai*d they refuse to eat them. 
The flesh of the canna is good, and almost equal in 
quality to beef; it has a slight taste of venison. The 
flesh of the male is preferable to that of the female, 
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because it is generally fatter. The hide of the male is 
also more esteemed for its strength and thickness, — lashes, 
bridles, harness, saddles, native cloaks, and shields, are 
made of it. Its long slender horns serve the Bechuanas 
and Gaffers for pipes. The step of the canna is a kind of 
nimble and sustained trot, which it can mayitain for half 
a day when it is pursued by the huntsman. It does 
gallop, however, when it finds itself hard pressed; but 
that pace does not suit it, and it is soon abandoned. I 
have often seen herds of these animals in the spring 
season. When they saw me they quickly filed off, with 
the male at their head. When they were at the distance 
of a gunshot they stopped an instant, panting and foaming 
at the mouth ; and they uttered plaintive cries of he ! he ! 
which betrayed their trouble and disquietude. The canna 
does not attain its full growth till near its fifth year. It 
may then be nine or ten feet in length, and about five 
feet in height. The one we killed was three years old ; 
it was eight feet long, five feet high, four and a-half feet 
from the tip of the horns to the mouth. The horns alone 
were two feet long. When young, these animals are of a 
reddish brown, which becomes darker as they grow old. 

"The Basutos, who always mingle with their real know- 
ledge a little of the marvellous, give to the herds of these 
animals an imaginary shepherd, whom they call Unkon- 
agnana (little nose.) He lives in the Malutis, and is never 
seen by human eye. They also pretend that the canna 
has, between the two horns, and hid in its hair, a very 
dangerous yellow viper, which they call kuane. For this 
reason, when the canna is brought to the ground, they 
strike it with a stick, with heavy blows on the top of the 
head, before stabbing it to the heart. They purify them- 
selves before eating the flesh, because of the venomous 
juices with which they believe it to be charged. 

" There is in the memory of the Basutos a traditional 
song, which, with a good deal of originality, takes up their 
notions of the canna. - We therefore insert it here with 
a literal translation : — 
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LITOKO TSA POFU. 

" Mathlethla a tokuana mamalema a leuti ga e ka ea 
leka ea ka letlakure kbomo pata namane malibogong 
kbomo a bonkuananiana ea leuti tbloro thloro eincbueng 
linaka e ka ki litsiba tse tblana kbomo a isu ga malutna a 
motu kbomo e yiie thlare se le botluku khomo ga e thletbe 
o leletse ffela kbomo e nioretse metsi mabalule ki etella pele 
marumo ki makbua matlaba liulu makeku a mo loeletsa 
ilata." 

THE PRAISES OF THE ELAND. 

Brown-colored Trotter ! 

Sprout of tbe mountains ! 
It cannot gallop ; 
It goes as its sides go. 
It is a cow tbat conceals its calf in the unknown fords of 

. tbe rivers ; — 
It is tbe cow of Unkonagnana. 

The heigho ! of the mountain, 

The heigho ! amongst the rocks. 
Its two horns, 

Perhaps they are two reddish feathers ! 
An ox which one presents as food to his uncle or his aunt, 
Although it has eaten a woful plant 
Let fly ! — lb trots no more ! 

It has stopt to weep ! 

Or is it that the leader of the herd thirsts for delicious 
waters 1 
These weapons, they are the darts ! 
The piercers of the white ant hills ! 
Already the old men at the kraal are sharpening their knives ! 

" As our readers are not likely to be in a position to 
appreciate the beauties of Sechuana poetry, they must 
receive on our testimony the assurance that there is here 
a combination of originality, of action, and of naivete, 
which is not altogether devoid of elegance. But we must 
avoid attempting to elicit its beauties by a commentary 
longer than tbe text; we shall, therefore, confine our- 
selves to some explanation of the details. 
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"The Sechuana word litoko, has a more extended signifi- 
cance than the word praises, by which we have translated 
it. It embraces all that is worthy to be narrated on the 
subject of the song, — everything remarkable that is 
known; and in this narration the above piece answers 
to its title. It takes up all the notions of the 
Bechuanas on the eland with an economy of words, 
indispensable to a people who have no other means than 
memory for preserving their traditions. The word math- 
letha (trotters), in which the th is pronounced as in 
English, is a beautiful onomatopeia, which well expresses 
the clumsy movements oi the eland, when it is large and 
fat. The words thloro thloro einchueng, imperfectly 
translated by heigho! heigho! represent so admirably 
the sigh of the animal in laboriously clambering up the 
steep rocks when it is pursued by the huntsmen, that 
they always excite in the Bechuanas a noisy cheerfulness. 
This phrase, * Those weapons they are the darts ! the 
piercers of the white ant hills!' will not be understood 
without explanation ; it implies that the assagaies of the 
Bechuanas are going to pierce the eland as they pierce the 
ant hills, which, risiDg sometimes to the height of three feet, 
frequently serve the Bechuanas for ar mark when they 
practise throwing the assagai." 

The cannibals of the country also playfully called their 
victims game, and treated them, much as the Kalevala 
represents the heroes and men of old treating the bear 
brought home by Wainamoinen, suggestive, at least, that 
the custom dates back from an age of very great 
antiquity. Possibly, at that remote period, the Bechuanas 
l^ of the South, and the Finns of the North, had a common 
„ ancestry, of which we have what appear to be other indi- 
cations in tales and fables, nuchas that of the lame man 
who could not walk, but could direct his bearer where to go. 
These considerations and comparisons point to the doc- 
trine uttered by St. Paul, " God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth." 
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A description of the origin of cannibalism among the 
Marinos, or men-eaters, is found in A Narrative of an 
Exploratory Tour to the North -East Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope, by Messrs Arbousset and Daumas, of the 
Paris Missionary Society, which I translated and 
published at the Cape in 1846. Accounts are given of 
their driving their victims, before them with thongs, 
calling to them Ua! Ua! like shepherds driving sheep, of 
their being welcomed at the kraal with the cry, Game ! 
Game I of little children being called their pretty lambs, 
their mothers, cows, their father, an eland; and of the death- 
song sung at the commencement of the slaughter, given 
both in the original, with the translation — " We are men- 
eaters; We eat men; we can eat thee; We eat the brains 
of the dog; we eat the brains of the infant; we eat the 
fingers and the fat of men. Poor playthings for the can- 
nibals ; you will tickle our palates, Come along ! To the 
work my comrades ! " 

"That which at first was the offspring of necessity/' 
writes M. Arbousset, "became afterwards a strong passion. 
They began to relish these odious repasts, and ultimately 
became greedy for human flesh, and even epicures in 
regard to this horrid food, rejecting all the lean, and giv- 
ing a preference to the flesh of children. As soon as they 
have seized upon a victim, they cut off his third finger, 
and allow blood to flow from the wound until life is 
extinct; they then tear off the hands and feet; they 
empty the skull and make a cup of it; they fill the 
bladder with wind and attach it as a trophy to their heads, 
or suspend it against the walls of their dwellings. Night 
and day they are on the watch for passers by, and when 
they espy one upon the plain they throw themselves upon 
him from the top of their retreats, seize him, biod him, and 
conduct him to their kraal. If his resistance be trouble- 
some, they cut him down on the spot, and carry him away 
in pieces. After having devoured his flesh, they melt the 
fat by the sun, or by the heat of a fire, and drink it, or use 
it wherewith to anoint their hair. If no other victims can 
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be found, they eat their own wives, and children, and 
exchange them with each other." 

The Bamakakanas, in the higher valleys of the Malutis, 
have also been reduced to cannibalism; and more cruel 
than even the Marimos, they make exchange of their 
relatives to be devoured, and, for the same purpose, they 
fatten the sick old men. These are gruesome practices, 
but they find a counterpart in the playful fondling of the 
bear while being led to the slaughter, and eaten with 
gusto at the feast. 

Section 3. — Boat-Building. 

Another glance; at the mode of life in Finland in 
Archaic times, is supplied by the account of Wainam omen's 
boat-building. 

Logs, canoes, or boats, have been in use from time 
immemorial. Their structure has varied from that of the 
trunk of a tree hollowed for the convenience of the steers- 
man, and rough hewn to remove obstacles to its propul- 
sion, to the palace ocean steamers, and ironclad steam- 
propelled war-ships of the present day. There has been a 
progressive advance forwards, but the dweller upon the 
shores of every river, lake, or sea, seems to take as naturally 
to the water as do ducklings; and to construct some buoyant 
vessel in which to go forth upon the deep. 

The Kalevala does not tell of the origin of boat-build- 
ing, but simply relates how this was practised by the men 
of Finland, at the time in which this poem was composed. 
In the Kalevala boat-building is spoken of, as if it were 
something with which many must have been well acquain- 
ted. This occurs in connection with a myth, relative to 
the river of death, which will be afterwards referred to in 
connection with other myths of the people. Here is what 
is said that concerns us in regard to this art : — 

Wainamoinen, ancient minstrel, 

The eternal wisdom-singer, 

For his boat was working lumber, 
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Working hard upon his vessel, 
On a fog-point jutting seaward, 
On an island, forest-covered ; 
But the lumber failed the master, 
Beams were wanting for his vessel, 
Beams and scantling, ribs and flooring. 
Who will find for him the lumber, 
Who procure the timber needed 
For the boat of Wainamoinen, 
For the bottom of his vessel ) 

Pellerwoinen of the prairies, 
Sampsa, slender-grown and anoient, 
He will seek the needful timber, 
He procure the beams of oak-wood 
For the boat of Wainamoinen, 
For the bottom of his vessel. 

Quick he starts upon his journey 
To the eastern fields and forests, 
Hunts throughout the Northland mountain, 
To a second mountain wanders, 
To a third he goes selecting, 
Golden axe upon his shoulder, 
In his hand a copper hatchet. 
Gomes an aspen-tree to meet him 
Of the height of seven fathoms. 
Sampsa takes his copper hatchet, 
Starts to fell the stately aspen, 
But the aspen quickly halting, 
Speaks these words to Pellerwoinen : 
" Tell me, hero, what thou wishest, 
What the service thou art needing 1 " 
Sampsa Pellerwoinen answers : 
" This indeed, the needed service 
That I ask of thee, aspen : 
Need thy lumber for a vessel, 
For the boat of Wainamoinen, 
Wisest of the wisdom-singers." 

Quick and wisely speaks the aspen, 
Thus its hundred branches answer : 
" All the boats that have been fashioned 
From my wood have proved but failures ; 
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Such a vessel floats a distance, 
Then it sinks upon the bottom 
Of the waters it should travel. 
All my trunk is filled with hollows, 
Three times in the summer seasons 
Worms devour my stem and branches, 
Feed upon my heart and tissues." 

Pellerwoinen leaves the aspen, 
Hunts again through all the forest, 
Wanders through the woods of Northland, 
Where a pine-tree comes to meet him, 
Of the height of fourteen fathoms. 

With his axe he chops the pine-tree, 
Strikes it with his copper hatchet, 
As he asks the pine this question : 
" Will thy trunk give worthy timber 
For the boat of Wainamoinen, 
Wisest of the wisdom-singers?" 
Loudly does the pine-tree answer : 
" All the ships that have been fashioned 
From my body are unworthy \ 
I am full of imperfections, 
Cannot give thee needed timber 
Wherewithal to build thy vessel ; 
Kavens live within my branches, 
Build their nests and hatch their younglings, 
Three times in my trunk in summer." 

Sampsa leaves the lofty pine-tree, 
Wanders onward, onward, onward, 
To the woods of gladsome summer, 
Where an oak-tree comes to meet him, 
In circumference, three fathoms, 
And the oak he thus addresses : 
" Ancient oak-tree, will thy body 
Furnish wood to build a vessel, 
Build a boat for Wainamoinen, 
Master-boat for the magician, 
Wisest of the wisdom-singers 1 " 
Thus the oak replies to Sampsa : 
" I for thee will gladly furnish 
Wood to build the hero's vessel ; 
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I am tall, and sound, and hardy. 
Have no flaws within my body ; 
Three times in the months of summer. 
In the warmest of the seasons, 
Does the sun dwell in my tree-top, 
On my trunk the moonlight glimmers, 
In my branches sings the cuckoo, 
In my top her nestlings slumber." 

Now the ancient Pellerwoinen 
Takes the hatchet from his shoulder, 
Takes his axe with copper handle, 
Chops the body of the oak-tree ; 
Well he knows the art of chopping. 
Quick he fells the tree majestic, 
Fells the mighty forest-monarch, 
With his magic axe and power. 
From the stems he lops the branches, 
Splits the trunk in many pieces, 
Fashions lumber for the bottom, 
Countless boards, and ribs, and braces, 
For the singer's magic vessel, 
For the boat of the magician. 

Wainamoinen, old and skilful, 
The eternal wonder-worker, 
Builds his vessel with enchantment, 
Builds his boat by art of magic, 
From the timber of the oak-tree, 
Forms its posts, and planks, and flooring. 
Sings a song, and joins the frame-work ; 
Sings a second, sets the siding ; 
Sings a third time, sets the row-locks ; 
Fashions oars, and ribs, and rudder, 
Joins the sides and ribs together. 
When the ribs were firmly fastened, 
When the sides were tightly jointed, 
Then alas ! three words were wanting, 
Lost the words of master-magic, 
How to fasten in the ledges, 
How the stern should be completed, 
How complete the boat's forecastle. 

Then the ancient Wainamoinen, 
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Wise and wonderful enchanter, 
Heavy-hearted spake as follows : 
" Woe is me, my life hard-fated ! 
Never will this magio vessel 
Pass in safety o'er the water, 
Never ride the rough sea-billows/' 

Then he thought and long considered, 
Where to find these words of magic, 
Find the lost-words of the Master : 
" From the brains of countless swallows, 
From the heads of swans in dying, 
From the plumage of the sea-duck ? " 

For these words the hero searches, 
Kills of swans a goodly number, 
Kills a flock of fattened sea-ducks, 
Kills of swallows countless numbers, 
Cannot find the words of magic, 
Not the lost-words of the Master. 
Wainamoinen, wisdom-singer, 
Still reflected and debated : 
" I perchance may find the lost-words 
On the tongue of summer-reindeer, 
In the mouth of the white squirrel." 

Now again he hunts the lost-words, 
Hastes to find the magic sayings, 
Kills a countless host of reindeer, 
Kills a rafterful of squirrels, 
Finds of words a goodly number, 
But they are of little value, 
Cannot find the magic lost-word. 
Long he thought and well considered : 
" I can find of words a hundred 
In the dwellings of Tuoni, 
In the castles of Manala." 

This is the world of the dead. Thither he goes, deter- 
mined at all hazards to get the true words of wisdom. 
He is in great peril ; he escapes, but has not learned the 
words of which he is in quest, in order that he may com- 
plete his boat. He passes through many adventures, and 
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is swallowed by an old magician. In the stomach of the 
magician he learns the words of wisdom : — 

Thereupon the bard Wipunen 
Opens wide his mouth, and wider ; 
And the good old Wainamoinen, 
Straightway leaves the wise enchanter, 
Leaves Wipunen's great abdomen ; 
From the mouth he glides and journeys 
O'er the hills and vales of Northland, 
Swift as red-deer of the forest, 
Swift as yellow-breasted marten, 
To the firesides of Wainola, 
To the plains of Kalevala. 

Straightway hastes he to the smithy 
Of his brother, Ilmarinen, 
Thus the iron-artist greets him : 
" Hast thou found the long-lost wisdom, 
Hast thou heard the secret doctrine, 
Hast thou learned the master magic, 
How to fasten in the ledges, 
How the stern should be completed, 
How complete the ship's forecastle ? " 
Wainamoinen thus made answer : 
" I have learned of words a hundred, . 
Learned a thousand incantations, 
Hidden deep for many ages, 
Learned the words of ancient wisdom, 
Found the keys of secret doctrine, 
Found the lost-words of the Master." 

Wainamoinen, magic-builder, 
Straightway journeys to his vessel, 
To the spot of magic labor, 
Quickly fastens in the ledges, 
Firmly binds the stern together 
And completes the boat's forecastle. 
Thus the ancient Wainamoinen 
Built the boat with magic only, 
And with magic launched his vessel, 
* Using not the hand to touch it, 
' Using not the foot to move it, 

G 
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Using not the knee to turn it, 
Using nothing to propel it. 
Thus the third task was completed, 
For the hostess of Pohyola, 
Dowry for the Maid of Beauty 
Sitting on the arch of heaven. 
On the how of many colors. 

It may be premature to mention it ; but, to do so at 
once, makes intelligible what is stated as having been 
effected by the words of wisdom. 

Certain tasks were prescribed to the suitors of Pohyola, 
ere they could win her favour, and one of those assigned 
to Wainamoinen, was to build a boat which he should 
then launch. In further illustration of the conditions of 
life amongst the Archaic Finns, I may refer to the 
importance attached to the Word as a means of accom- 
plishing what was desired. It will be afterwards shown 
that great significance was attributed by them to the 
Word, probably as a charm, but primarily, as expressive 
of knowledge. Of this more anon. 



CHAPTER III. 

LEGENDS EMBODIED IN THE KALEVALA. 

The author of the Kalevala follows in the composition of 
his work, his own poetic genius. The legends it contains, 
are embodied in it incidentally, as material at his com- 
mand, and h£ freely avails himself of these, bending his 
poem so as to enable him to introduce one and another, 
and doing this in a most natural and artistic manner. 
This statement is made to enable me distinctly to convey 
the idea, that it is not throughout its extent a rhythmical 
recitation of legends, but an Epic in which legends 
abound. Those only are cited here which may be sup- 
posed to throw a little light upon the Archaic condition 
of the people, and they are cited as legends merely, not as 
history. 

Section 1. — Origin of Agriculture. 

In the first Rune, there is a mythical account of the 
creation. It seems to me that there is in this some confu- 
sion of legends in regard to the Flood ; and the work is 
largely occupied with the doings of the three heroes, the 
first-born of whom was Wainamoinen. We have an 
indication in the poem of the antiquity of agriculture. 

Modern botanists, traversing all lands to which they 
have gained access, have failed to find many, if any, of the 
cultivated varieties of agricultural crops, indigenous ; and 
archaeologists, even when conversant with Archaic times, 
have not discovered any traces of the appropriation of 
these varieties to cultivation. To tell us of pease and 
wheat, found in mummy cases, simply implies, that when 
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these were entombed, there were varieties of pease and 
wheat cultivated in the land of Egypt. But that is 
indefinitely, we might even say, infinitely, wide of the 
date we at present desiderate* which is that of the time, 
when these and other cereals were first brought under 
cultivation. 

We read of Noah, that he planted a vineyard ; of Cain, 
that he was a tiller of the ground, while Abel was still 
engaged in pastoral industry ; and a kind of tillage is even 
yet practised by savages, who know nothing of agriculture. 
Of Adam we read, u And the Lord God planted a garden 

eastward in Eden And out of the ground 

made the Lord God to grow every tree that as pleasant to 

the sight, and good for food And the Lord 

God took the man, and put him into the Garden of Eden, 
to dress it, and to keep it." But we are almost as far 
as ever from the discovery of when agriculture was first 
practised by men. Again, the remoteness of the time 
in which it was first introduced, is indicated by all the 
stories of its origin that have come down to us in myths 
and legends. 

It seems almost like returning home, after a temporary 
absence, to take up Hiawatha, for it is written in the same 
measure as the Kalevala — a measure Longfellow pro- 
nounced on hearing it to be one for the discovery of 
which he was waiting and longing, in order to give 
expression to thoughts surging in his mind, and which it 
so exactly fitted. 

It may be interesting to read his account of the dis- 
covery and first cultivation of the Maize, or Indian Corn. 
I have no means of ascertaining whether it is an English 
version of an Indian legend, or the creation of a poet's 
fancy ; but it supplies a harmonious note to complete the 
round, — linking the conclusion to the commencement, 
preparatory to passing on to other themes. It occupies 
the fifth Rune of the poem, entitled, " Hiawatha's Fast- 
ing," and is beautifully told : — 
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On the fourth day of his fasting 
In his lodge he lay exhausted ; 
From his couch of leaves and branches 
Gazing with half-open eyelids, 
Full of shadowy dreams and visions, 
On the dizzy, swimming landscape, 
On the gleaming of the water, 
On the splendour of the sunset. 

And he saw a youth approaching, 
Dressed in garments green and yellow, 
Coming through the purple twilight, 
Through the splendour of the sunset ; 
Plumes of green bent o'er his forehead, 
And his hair was soft and golden. 

Standing at the open doorway, 
Long he looked at Hiawatha, 
Looked with pity and compassion 
On his wasted form and features, 
And, in accents like the sighing 
Of the South-Wind in the tree-tops, 
Said he, " my Hiawatha ! 
All your prayers are heard in heaven, 
For you pray not like the others, 
Not for greater skill in hunting, 
Not for greater craft in 'fishing, 
Not for triumph in the battle, 
Nor renown 1 among the warriors, 
But for profit of the people, 
For advantage of the nations. 

"From the Master of Life descending, 
I, the friend of man, Mondamin, 
Come to warn you and instruct you, 
How by struggle and by labour 
You shall gain what you have prayed for. 
Rise up from your bed of branches, 
Rise, youth, and wrestle with me ! " 
Faint with famine, Hiawatha 
Started from his bed of branches, 
From the twilight of his wigwam 
Forth into the flush of sunset 
Came, and wrestled with Mondamin ; 
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At his touch he felt new courage 
Throbbing in his brain and bosom, 
Felt new life and hope and vigour 
Run through every nerve and fibre. 

So they Wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunset, 
And the more they strove and struggled, 
Stronger still grew Hiawatha ; 
Till the darkness fell around them, 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From her nest among the pine-trees, 
Gave a cry of lamentation, 
Gave a scream of pain and famine. 

" Tis enough ! " then said Mondamin, 
Smiling upon Hiawatha, 
" But to-morrow, when the sun sets, 
I will come again to try you." 
And he vanished, and was seen not ; 
Whether sinking as the rain sinks, 
Whether rising as the mists rise, 
Hiawatha saw not, knew not, 
Only saw that he had vanished, 
Leaving him alone and fainting, 
With the misty lake below him, 
And the reeling stars above him. 

On the morrow and the next day, 
When the sun through heaven descending, 
Like a red and burning cinder 
From the hearth of the Great Spirit, 
Fell into the western waters, 
Came Mondamin for the trial, 
For the strife with Hiawatha ; 
Came as silent as the dew comes, 
From the empty air appearing, 
Into empty air returning, 
Taking shape when earth it touches, 
But invisible to all men 
In its coming and its going. 

Thrice they wrestled there together 
In the glory of tho sunset, 
Till the darkness fell around them, 
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Till the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From her nest among the pine-trees, 
Uttered her load cry of famine, 
And Mondamin paused to listen. 

Tall and beautiful he stood there, 
In his garments green and yellow ! 
To and fro his plumes above him 
Waved and nodded with his breathing, 
And the sweat of the encounter 
Stood like drops of dew upon him, 

And he cried, " Hiawatha ! 
Bravely have you wrestled with me, 
Thrice have wrestled stoutly with me, 
And the Master of Life, who sees us, 
He will give to you the triumph ! " 

Then he smiled, and said : " To-morrow 
Ts the last day of your conflict, 
Is the last day of your fasting. 
Tou will conquer and overcome me ; 
Make a bed for me to lie in, 
Where the rain may fall upon me, 
Where the sun may come and warm me ; 
Strip these garments, green and yellow, 
Strip this nodding plumage from me, 
Lay me in the earth, and make it 
Soft and loose and light above me. 

" Let no hand disturb my slumber, 
Let no weed nor worm molest me, 
Let not Eahgahgee, the raven, 
Come to haunt me and molest me, 
Only come yourself to watch me, 
Till I wake, and start, and quicken, 
Till I leap into the sunshine." 

And thus saying, he departed ; 
Peacefully slept Hiawatha, 
B.ut he heard the Wawonaissa, 
Heard the whippoorwill complaining, 
Perched upon his lonely wigwam ; 
Heard the rushing Sebowisha, 
Heard the rivulet rippling near him, 
Talking to the darksome forest ; 
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Heard the sighing of the branches, 
As they lifted and subsided 
At the passing of the night-wind, 
Heard them, as one hears in slumber 
Far-off murmurs, dreamy whispers : 
Peacefully slept Hiawatha. 

On the morrow came Nokomis, 
On the seventh day of his fasting, 
Came wibh food for Hiawatha, 
Came imploring and bewailing, 
Lest his hunger should o'ercome him, 
Lest his fasting should be fatal. 

But he tasted not, and touched not, 
Only said to her, " Nokomis, 
Wait until the sun is setting, 
Till the darkness falls around us, 
Till the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Crying from the desolate marshes, 
Tells us that the day is ended." 

Homeward weeping went Nokomis, 
Sorrowing for her Hiawatha, 
Fearing lest his strength should fail him, 
Lest his fasting should be fatal. 
He meanwhile sat weary waiting 
For the coming of Mondamin, 
Till the shadows, pointing eastward, 
Lengthened over field and forest, 
Till the sun dropped from the heaven, 
Floating on the waters westward, 
As a red leaf in the Autumn ' 
Falls and floats upon the water, 
Falls and sinks into its bosom. 

And behold ! the young Mondamin, 
With his soft and shining tresses, 
With his garments green and yellow, 
With his long and glossy plumage, 
Stood and beckoned at the doorway. 
And as one in slumber walking, 
Pale and haggard, but undaunted, 
From the wigwam Hiawatha 
Came and wrestled with Mondamin. 
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Round about him spun the landscape, 
Sky and forest reeled together, 
And his strong heart leaped within him, ' 
As the sturgeon leaps and struggles 
In a net to break its meshes. 
Like a ring of fire around him 
Blazed and flared the red horizon, 
And a hundred suns seemed looking 
At the combat of the wrestlers. 

Suddenly upon the greensward 
All alone stood Hiawatha, 
Panting with bis wild exertion, 
Palpitating with the struggle ; 
And before him, breathless, lifeless, 
Lay the youth, with hair dishevelled, 
Plumage torn, and garments tattered ; 
Dead he lay there in the sunset. 

And victorious Hiawatha 
Made the grave as he commanded, 
Stripped the garments from Mondamin, 
Stripped his tattered plumage from him, 
Laid him in the earth, and made it 
Soft and loose and light above him ; 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From the melancholy moor4ands, 
Gave a cry of lamenbation, 
Gave a cry of pain and anguish ! 

Homeward then went Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis, 
And the seven days of his fasting 
Were accomplished and completed, 
But the place was not forgotten 
Where he wrestled with Mondamin ; 
Nor forgotten nor neglected 
Was the grave where lay Mondamin, 
Sleeping in the rain and sunshine, 
Where his scattered plumes and garments 
Faded in the rain and sunshine. 

Day by day did Hiawatha 
Go to wait and watch beside it ; 
Kept the dark mould soft above it) 
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Kept it clean from weeds and insects, 
Drove away, with scoffs and shoutings, 
Kahgahgee, the king of ravens. 

Till at length a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward, 
Then another and another, 
And before the Summer ended 
Stood the maize in all its beauty, 
With its shining robes about it, 
And its long, soft, yellow tresses ! 
And in rapture Hiawatha 
Cried aloud, " It is Mondamin ! 
Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin !" 

Then he called to old Nokomis 
And Iagoo, the great boaster, 
Showed them where the maze was growing 
Told them of his wondrous vision, 
Of his wrestling and his triumph, 
Of this new gift to the nations, 
Which should be their food for ever. 

And still later, when the Autumn 
Changed the long, green leaves to yellow, 
And the soft and juicy kernels 
Grew like wampum hard and yellow, 
Then the ripened ears he gathered, 
Stripped the withered husks from off them, 
As he once had stripped the wrestler, 
Gave the first Feast of Mondamin, 
And made known unto the people 
This new gift of the Great Spirit. 

Such myths may be met with in many lands. 

I cite another for comparison, in illustration of early 
myths relating to the first production of bread stuffs. 

The following is the Greek myth, which was adopted 
by the Romans. According to their idea, they, if not the 
world besides, were indebted for the knowledge of art and 
agriculture to Ceres, — hence the more common agricul- 
tural crops are spoken of still in our language as cereals. 
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Ceres, described as a daughter of Saturn and Vesta, 
was worshipped a* the goddess of corn and of harvests. 
She had a daughter whom she called Pherephata, or 
fruit-bearer, afterwards known as Proserpine. While 
Proserpine was one day gathering flowers on the plains 
near Enna, she was said to have been carried off by 
Pluto. Her mother, Ceres, set out in quest of her, pre- 
pared to travel all the world over till she should find her. 
The search was long, and, it is alleged, that while she 
was thus engaged, the cultivation of the earth was 
neglected, and the ground became barren. To repair 
the loss which mankind had suffered from her absence, 
she went to Attica, which had become the most desolate 
country in the world, and instructed Triptolemus of 
Eleusis in everything concerning agriculture. She taught 
him how to plough the ground,to sow and reap the corn,how 
to make bread, and take care of fruit trees. After impart- 
ing to him these instructions, she gave him her own 
chariot, and commanded him to travel all over the world, 
and communicate his knowledge of .agriculture to the 
inhabitants, who, until then, had lived upon acorns, and 
roots of wild herbs. 

Triptolemus has also a mythical or legendary history. 
He has been called a son of Oceanus and Terra; by 
others, the son of Trochilus, a priest of Argos; but 
according to a more generally received opinion, he was a 
son of Celeus, king of Attick 

While Ceres was travelling incognita, in quest of her 
daughter, she was invited by the king's children to enter 
the palace. Triptolemus, his son, was suffering from a 
severe illness, and to repay the kindness of the king, she 
carefully tended the youthful prince. With a view to 
destroying all that was mortal in his constitution, inherited 
from his parents, she laid him in the embers and ashes of 
a fire. While he was being so treated, she was disturbed 
hy a sudden cry of the mother, who, prying, discovered 
what was being done. By this, the success of the opera- 
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tion was prevented, and being unable thereafter to thake 
him immortal, she taught him the details of agriculture, 
and sent him forth in her chariot, drawn by two dragons, 
on his mission of philanthropy. In this celestial vehicle 
he travelled over the world, blessing mankind by distribut- 
ing seed-corn to the inhabitants of all lands, and teaching 
them how to sow. Such is the classic myth. 

In the Kalevala, the references to agriculture are only 
incidental, and a compilation of them must therefore 
necessarily be fragmentary. Dr. Crawford cites a myth 
preserved amongst the Esths, a kindred people on the 
southern shore of the Gulf of Finland, in regard to 
meadow culture m having followed the drying up of the 
superfluous waters of a sacred lake. But this tells only 
of the time when the culture of meadows, previously 
uncultured, began. It is open to question whether the 
reference be, or be not, to the Flood, and the re-appear- 
ance of the submerged dry land, and a boast of the 
superiority of the postdiluvian inhabitants of the land, 
over the antediluvian people. Yet the meadow culture of 
the north, like the vine culture of Noah, may have been 
a survival of antediluvian industry ; if so, we may thus 
account for the lack of information in regard to the origin 
of our cereal plants. 

According to the Kalevala, trees planted by Waina- 
moinen, more especially the oak, after a time so covered 
the land that neither herbage or grass could grow. He 
called upon his mother for assistance, and she sent one of 
the pigmy heroes, from the ocean»ruler tribes, to cut it 
down; and the ground again became covered with 
verdure. Thereafter, walking by the sea-shore, Waina- 
moinen found seeds of cereals washed ashore, which he 
sowed. While doing so he prayed to Ukko, the Supreme 
God, and Creator of all, and the earth yielded its increase 
abundantly. 

Wainamoinen, having floated for many long years on 
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the ocean, was at length delivered from enchantment, and 
reached a promontory of land. And there is thus detailed 
'what follows : — 

Then arose old Wainamoinen, 
With his feet upon the island, 
On the island washed by ocean, 
Broad expanse devoid of verdure ; 
There remained he many summers, 
There he lived as many winters, 
On the island vast and vacant, 
Well considered, long reflected, ' 
Who for him should sow the island, 
Who for him the seeds should scatter ; 
Thought at last of Pellerwoinen, 
First-born of the plains and prairies, 
When a slender boy, called Sampsa, 
Who should sow the vacant island, 
Who the forest seeds should scatter. 
Pellerwoinen, thus consenting, 
Sows with diligence the island, 
Seeds upon the lands he scatters, 
Seeds in every swamp and lowland, 
Forest seeds upon the loose earth, 
On the firm soil sows the acorns, 
Fir-trees sows he on the mountains, 
Pine-trees also on the hill-tops, 
Many shrubs in every, valley, 
Birches sows he in the marshes, 
In the loose soil sows the alders, 
In the lowlands sows the lindens, 
In the moist earth sows the willow, 
Mountain-ash in virgin places, 
On the banks of streams the hawthorn, 
Junipers in hilly regions ; 
This the work of Pellerwoinen, 
Slender Sampsa in his childhood. 
Very soon the seeds had sprouted, 
Soon the forest trees were growing, 
Soon appeared the tops of fir-trees, 
And the pines were far outspreading j 
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Birches rose from all the marshes, 
In the loose soil grew the alders, 
In the swardy soil the lindens ; 
Junipers were also growing, 
Junipers with clustered berries, 
Berries on the hawthorn branches. 

Now the hero Wainamoinen, 
Stands aloft to look around him, 
How the Sampsa-seeds are growing, 
How the crop of Pellerwoinen ; 
Sees the young trees thickly spreading, 
Sees the forest rise in beauty ; 
But the oak-tree has not sprouted, 
Tree of heaven is not growing, 
Still within the acorn sleeping, 
Its own happiness enjoying. 
Then he waited three nights longer, 
And as many days he waited, 
Waited till a week had vanished, 
Then again the work examined ; 
But the oak-tree is not growing, 
Has not left her acorn-dwelling. 

Wainamoinen, ancient hero, 
Spies four maidens in the distance, 
Water-brides, he spies a fifth-one, 
On the soft and sandy sea-shore, 
In the dewy grass and flowers, 
On a point extending Seaward, 
Near the forests of the island. 
Some were mowing, some were raking, 
Baking what was mown together, 
In a windrow on the meadow. 

From the ocean rose a giant, 
Mighty Tursas, tall and hardy, 
Pressed compactly all the grasses 
That the maidens had been raking, 
When a fire within them kindles, 
And the flames shoot up to heaven, 
Till the windrows burn to ashes, 
Only ashes now remaining 
Of the grasses raked together. 
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In the ashes of the windrows, 
Tender leaves the giant places, 
In the leaves he plants an acorn, 
From the acorn, quickly sprouting, 
Grows the oak-tree, tall and stately, 
From the ground enriched by ashes, 
Newly raked by water-maidens ; 
Spread the oak-tree's many branches, 
Bounds itself a broad corona, 
Raises it above the storm-clouds ; 
Far it stretches out its branohes, 
Stops the white-clouds in their courses, 
With its branohes hides the sunlight, 
With its many leaves, the moonbeams, 
And the starlight dies in heaven. 
Wainamoinen, old and trusty, 
Thought awhile, and well considered, 
How to kill the mighty oak-tree, 
First created for his pleasure, 
How to fell the tree majestic, 
How to lop its hundred branches. 
Sad the lives of man and hero, 
Sad the homes of ocean-dwellers, 
If the sun shines not upon them, 
If the moonlight does not cheer them ! 
Is there not some mighty hero, 
Was there never born a giant, 
That can fell the mighty oak-tree, 
That can lop its hundred branches 1 
Wainamoinen, deeply thinking, 
Spake these words soliloquizing : 
" Kap6, daughter of the Ether, 
Ancient mother of my being, 
Luonnotar, my nurse and helper, 
Loan to me the water-forces, 
Great the powers of the waters ; 
Loan to me the strength of oceans, 
To upset this mighty oak-tree, 
To uproot this tree of evil, 
That again may shine the sunlight, 
That the moon once more may glimmer." 
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Straightway rose a form from ocean 
Rose a hero from the waters, 
Nor belonged he to the largest, 
Nor belonged he to the smallest, 
Long was he as man's forefinger, 
Taller than the hand of woman ; 
On his head a cap of copper, 
Boots upon his feet were copper, 
Gloves upon his hands were copper, 
And its stripes were copper-colored, 
Belt around him made of copper, 
Hatchet in his belt was copper ; 
And the handle of his hatchet 
Was as long as hand of woman, 
Of a finger's breadth the blade was. 
Then the trusty Wainamoinen 
Thought awhile and well considered, 
And his measures are as follow : 
" Art thou, sir, divine or human ? 
Which of these thou only knowest ; 
Tell me what thy name and station. 
Very like a man thou lookest, 
Hast the bearing of a hero, 
Though the length of man's first finger, 
Scarce $g tall as hoof of reindeer." 

Then again spake Wainamoinen 
To the form from out the ocean : 
" Verily I think thee human, 
Of the race of pigmy-heroes, 
Might as well be dead or dying, 
Fit for nothing but to perish." 

Answered thus the pigmy-hero, 
Spake the small one from the ocean 
To the valiant Wainamoinen : 
" Truly am I god and hero, 
From the tribes that rule the ocean ; 
Come I here to fell the oak-tree, 
Lop its branches with my hatchet." 

Wainamoinen, old and trusty, 
Answers thus the sea-borne hero : 
" Never hast thou force sufficient, 
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Not to thee has strength been given, 
To uproot this mighty oak-tree, 
To upset this thing of evil, 
Nor to lop its hundred branches." 

Scarcely had he finished speaking, 
Scarcely had he moved his eyelids, 
Ere the pigmy full unfolding, 
Quick becomes a mighty giant. 
With one step he leaves the ocean, 
Plants himself, a mighty hero, 
On the forest-fields surrounding ; 
With his head the clouds he pierces, 
To his knees his beard extending, 
And his locks fall to his ankles ; 
Far apart appear' his eyeballs, 
Far apart his feet are stationed, 
Farther still his mighty shoulders. 
Now begins his axe to sharpen, 
Quickly to an edge he whets it, • 
Using six hard blooks of sandstone, 
And of softer whetstones, seven. 
Straightway to the oak-tree turning, 
Thither stalks the mighty giant, 
In his raiment long and roomy, 
Flapping in the winds of heaven ; 
With his second step he totters 
On the land of darker color ; 
With his third step firmly planted, 
Beaches he the oak-tree's branches, 
Strikes the trunk with sharpened hatchet, 
With one mighty swing he strikes it, 
With a second blow he cuts it ; 
As his blade descends the third time, 
From his axe the sparks fly upward, 
From the oak-tree fire outshooting; 
Ere the axe descends a fourth time, 
Yields the oak with hundred branches, 
Shaking earth and heaven in falling. 
Eastward far the trunk extending, 
Far to westward flew the tree-tops, 
To the South the leaves were scattered, 

H 
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To the North its hundred branches. * 

Whosoe'er a branch has taken, 

Has obtained eternal welfare ; 

Who secures himself a tree-top, 

He has gained the master magic ; 

Who the foliage has gathered, 

Has delight that never ceases. 

Of the chips some had been scattered, 

Scattered also many splinters, 

On the blue back of the ocean, 

Of the ocean smooth and mirrored, 

Hocked there by the winds and waters, 

Like a boat upon the billows ; 

Storm-winds blew them to the Northland, 

Some the ocean currents carried. 

Northland's fair and slender maiden, 
Washing on the shore a head-dress, 
Beating on the rocks her garments, 
Rinsing there her silken raiment, 
In the waters of Pohyola, 
There beheld the chips and splinters, 
Carried by the winds and waters. 
In a bag the ohips she gathered, 
Took them to the ancient court-yard, 
There to make enchanted arrows, 
Arrows for the great magician, 
There to shape them into weapons, 
Weapons for the skilful archer, 
Since the mighty oak has fallen, 
Now has lost its hundred branches, 
That the North may see the sunshine, 
See the gentle gleam of moonlight, 
That the clouds may keep their courses, 
May extend the vault of heaven 
Over every lake and river, 
O'er the banks of every island. 

Groves arose in wondrous beauty, 
Beautifully grew the forests, 
And again, the vines and flowetp. 
Birds again sang in the tree-tops, 
Noisily the merry thrushes, 
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And the cuckoos in the birch-trees ; 
On the mountains grew the berries, 
Golden flowers in the meadows, 
And the herbs of many colors, 
Many kinds of vegetation ; 
But the barley is not growing. 

Wainamoinen, old and trusty, 
Goes away and well considers, 
By the borders of the waters, 
On the ocean's sandy margin, 
Finds six seeds of golden barley, 
Even seven ripened kernels, 
On the shore of upper Northland, 
In the sand upon the sea-shore, 
Hides them in his trusty pouches, 
Fashioned from the skin of squirrel, 
Some were made from skin of marten ; 
Hastens forth the seeds to scatter, 
Quickly sows the barley kernels, 
On the brinks of Ealew-waters, 
On the Osma-hills and lowlands. 

Hark ! the titmouse wildly crying, 
From the aspen, words as follow : 
" Osma's barley will not flourish, 
Not the barley of Wainola, 
If the soil be not made ready, 
If the forest be not levelled, 
And the branches burned to ashes." 

Wainamoinen, wise and ancient, 
Made himself an axe for chopping, 
Then began to clear the forest, 
Then began the trees to level, 
Felled the trees of all descriptions, 
Only left the birch-tree standing 
For the birds a place of resting, 
Where might sing the sweet-voiced cuckoo, 
Sacred bird in sacred branches. 
Down from heaven came the eagle, 
Through the air he came a-flying, 
That he might this thing consider ; 
And he spake the words that follow : 
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" Wherefore, ancient Wainamoinen, 
Hast thou left the slender birch-tree, 
Left the birch-tree only standing?" 
Wainamoinen thus made answer : 
" Therefore is the birch left standing, 
That the birds may rest within it, 
That the eagle there may rest him, 
There may sing the sacred cuckoo." 
Spake the eagle, thus replying : 
" Good indeed, thy hero-judgment, 
That the birch-tree thou hast left us, 
Left the sacred birch-tree standing, 
As a resting-place for eagles, 
And for birds of every feather, 
Even I may rest upon it." 
Quickly then this bird of heaven, 
Kindled fire among the branches ; 
Soon the flames are fanned by north-winds, 
And the east-winds lend their forces, 
Burn the trees of all descriptions, 
Burn them all to dust and ashes, 
Only, is the birch left standing. 

Wainomoinen, wise and ancient, 
Brings his magic grains of barley, 
Brings he forth his seven seed-grains, 
Brings them from his trusty pouches, 
Fashioned from the skin of squirrel, 
Some were made from skin of marten. 
Thence to sow his seed he hastens, 
Hastes the barley grains to scatter, 
Speaks unto himself these measures : 
" I the seeds of life am sowing, 
Sowing through my open fingers, 
From the band of my Creator, 
In this soil enriched with ashes, 
In this soil to sprout and flourish. 
Ancient mother, thou that livest 
Far below the earth and ocean, 
Mother of the fields and forests, 
Bring the rioh soil to producing, 
Bring the seed-grains to the sprouting, 
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That the barley well may flourish. 
Never will the earth unaided, 
Yield the ripe nutritious barley ; 
Never will her force be wanting, 
If the givers give assistance, 
If the givers grace the sowing, 
Grace the daughters of creation. 
Kise, earth, from out thy slumber, 
From the slumber-land of ages, 
Let the barley-grains be sprouting, 
Let the blades themselves be starting, 
Let the verdant stalks be rising, 
Let the ears themselves be growing, 
And a hundredfold producing, 
From my plowing and my sowing, 
From my skilled and honest labor. 
Ukko, thou God, up yonder, 
Thou Father of the heavens, 
Thou that livest high in Ether, 
Curbest all the clouds of heaven, 
Holdest in the air thy counsel, 
Holdest in the clouds good counsel, 
From the East dispatoh a cloudlet, 
From the North-east send a rain-cloud, 
From the West another send us, 
From the North-west, still another, 
Quickly from the South a warm-cloud, 
That the rain- may fall from heaven, 
That the clouds may drop their honey, 
That the ears may fill and ripen, 
That the barley-fields may rustle.? 1 

Thereupon benignant Ukko, 
Ukko, father of the heavens, 
Held his counsel in the cloud-space, 
Held good counsel in the Ether ; 
From the East, he sent a cloudlet, 
From the North-east, sent a rain-cloud, 
From the West another sent he, 
From the North-west, still another, 
Quickly from the South a warm-cloud ; 
Joined in seams the clouds together, 
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Sewed together all their edges, 

Grasped the cloud, and hurled it earthward. 

Quick the rain-cloud drops her honey, 

Quick the rain-drops fall from heaven, 

That the ears may quickly ripen, 

That the barley orop may rustle. 

Straightway grow the seeds of barley, 

From the germ the blade unfolding, 

Richly colored ears arising, 

From the rich soil of the fallow, 

From the work of Wainamoinen. 

Here a few days pass unnoted 
And as many nights fly over. 
When the seventh day had journeyed, 
On the morning of eighth day, 
Wainamoinen, wise and ancient, 
Went to view his crop of barley, 
How his plowing, how his sowing, 
How his labors were resulting ; 
Found his crop of barley growing, 
Found the blades were triple-knotted, 
And the ears he found six-sided. 

Wainamoinen, old and trusty, 
Turned his face, and looked about him, 
Lo ! there comes a spring-time cuckoo, 
Spying out the slender biroh-tree, 
Bests upon it, sweetly singing : 
" Wherefore is the silver birch-tree 
Left unharmed of all the forest 9 " 
Spake the ancient Wainamoinen : 
" Therefore I have left the birch-tree, 
Left the birch-tree only growing, 
Home for thee for joyful singing. 
Call thou here, sweet-voiced cuckoo, 
Sing thou here from throat of velvet, 
Sing thou here with voice of silver, 
Sing the cuckoo's golden flute notes ; 
Call at morning, call at evening, 
Call within the hour of noontide, 
For the better growth of forests, 
For the ripening of the barley, 
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For the richness of the Northland, 
For the joy of Kalevala." 

The destruction of trees by fire that their ashes may 
fertilise the soil for the growth of corn, is a practice widely 
followed by semi-civilized peoples. In forest science, it is 
known as sa/rtage ; in India, as koomaree ; and is exten- 
sively practiced in the north of Europe. In a volume 
entitled, Finland: its Forests and Forest Manage- 
ment, I have, in a chapter devoted to notices of the primi- 
tive treatment of forests in Finland, given details of the 
practice of sartage or svedanje as it is called in Finland 
and adjacent lands ; of forms assumed by the practice in 
India and elsewhere ; followed by a discussion of the evils 
following this practice in India; a consideration of the 
merits and demerits of the practice as followed in France ; 
with details of the climatic effect of ttJe practice in Finland. 

/ Section 2.— The Brewing of Beer. 

Perhaps not less prevalent than the practice of raising 
cereals for food, is that among the various tribes of men of 
using stimulants or narcotics. 

Where there are no vines, a like stimulant to wine is 
obtained from the sap of the palm, from corn of different 
kinds, and from the milk of the mare ; tea, coffee, cocoa, 
coca, tobacco, and the poppy, hemp, and poisonous mush- 
rooms are also laid under contribution ; and this, notwith- 
standing, that from the days of the Flood onward, in 
different nations, the effects produced by these have been 
pointed out as a warning of the peril to which they lead. 

The brewing of beer, like the baking of bread, together 
with the culture of cereals, may have come down from 
antediluvian times. Be this as it may, a graphic tale of 
primitive brewing is given in the Kalevala. It occurs in 
the account of the preparations made for the wedding- 
feast referred to in a preceding chapter. 

The poet thus introduces the subject : — 
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Now we sing the wondrous legends, 
Songs of wedding-feasts and dances, 
Sing the melodies of wedlock, 
Sing the songs of old tradition ; 
Sing of Ilmarinen's marriage 
To the Maiden of the Rainbow, 
Fairest daughter of the Northland, 
Sing the drinking-songs of Pohya. 

Long prepared they for the wedding 
In Pohyola's halls and chambers, 
In the courts of Sariola ; 
Many things that Louhi ordered, 
Great indeed the preparations 
For the marriage of the daughter 
For the feasting of the heroes, 
For the drinking of the strangers, 
For the feeding of the poor-folk, 
For the people's entertainment. 



In Pohyola was a guest-room, 
Ample was the hall of Louhi, 
Was in length a hundred furlongs, 
And in breadth was nearly fifty ; 
When upon the roof a rooster 
Crowed at break of early morning, 
No one on the earth could hear him ; 
When the dog barked at one entrance, 
None could hear him at the other. 

Louhi, hostess of Pohyola, 
Hastens to the hall and court-room, 
In the centre speaks as follows : 
" Whence indeed will come the liquor, 
Who will brew me beer from barley, 
Who will make the mead abundant, 
For the people of the Northland, 
Coming to my daughter's marriage, 
To her drinking-feast and nuptials? 
Cannot comprehend the malting, 
Never have I learned the secret, 
Nor the origin of brewing." 
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Spake an old man from his oorner : 

" Beer arises from the barley, 

Comes from barley, hops, and water, 

And the fire gives no assistance. 

Hop-vine was the son of Remu, 

Small the seed in earth was planted, 

Cultivated in the loose soil, 

Scattered like the evil serpents 

On the brink of Kalew-waters, 

On the Osmo-fields and borders. 

There the young plant grew and flourished, 

There arose the clinging hop-vine, 

Clinging to the rocks and alders. 

" Man of good-luck sowed the barley 
On the Osmo hills and lowlands, 
And the barley grew and flourished, 
Grew and spread in rich abundance, 
Fed upon the air and water, 
On the Osmo plains and highlands, 
On the fields of Kalew-heroes. 

" Time had travelled little distance, 
Ere the hops in trees were humming, 
Barley in the fields was singing, 
And from Kalew's well the water, 
This the language of the trio : 
c Let us join our triple forces, 
Join to each the other's powers 
Sad alone to live and struggle, 
Little use in working singly, 
Better we should toil together.' 

" Osmotar, the beer-preparer, 
Brewer of the drink refreshing, 
Takes the golden grains of barley, 
Taking six of barley-kernels, 
Taking seven tips of hop-fruit, 
Filling seven cups with water, 
On the fire she sets the caldron, 
Boils the barley, hops, and water, 
Lets them steep, and seethe, and bubble, 
Brewing thus the beer delicious, 
In the hottest days of summer, 
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On the foggy promontory. 
On the island forest-covered ; 
Poured it into birch-wood barrels, 
Into hogsheads made of oak-wood. 

" Thus did Osmotar of Ealew 
Brew together hops and barley, 
Could not generate the ferment. 
Thinking long and long debating, 
Thus she spake in troubled accents : 
' What will bring the effervescence, 
Who will add the needed factor, 
That the beer may foam and sparkle, 
May ferment and be delightful 1 ' 

" Kalevatar, magic maiden, 
Grace and beauty in her fingers, 
Swiftly moving, lightly stepping, 
In her trimly-buckled sandals, 
Steps upon the birch-wood bottom, 
Turns one way, and then another, 
In the centre of the caldron ; 
Finds within a splinter lying, 
From the bottom lifts the fragment, 
Turns it in her fingers musing : 
( What may come of this I know not, 
In the hands of magic maidens, 
In the virgin hands of Eapo, 
Snowy virgin of the Northland ! 

" Kalevatar took the splinter 
To the magic virgin, Kapo, 
Who by unknown force and insight, 
Rubbed her hands and knees together, 
And produced a snow-white squirrel ; 
Thus instructed she her creature, 
Gave the squirrel these directions : , 
' Snow-white squirrel, mountain jewel, 
Flower of the field and forest, 
Haste thee whither I would send thee, 
Into Metsola's wide limits, 
Into Tapio's seat of wisdom ; 
Hasten through the heavy tree-tops, 
Wisely through the thickest branches, 
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That the eagle may not seize thee. 

Thus escape the bird of heaven. 

Bring me ripe cones from the fir-tree, * 

From the pine-tree bring me seedlings, 

Bring them to the hands of Kapo, 

For the beer of Osmo's daughter.' 

" Quickly hastened forth the squirrel, 
Quickly sped the nimble broad- tail, 
Swiftly hopping on its journey 
From one thicket to another, 
From the birch-tree to the aspen, 
From the pine-tree to the willow, 
From the sorb-tree to the alder, 
Jumping here and there with method, 
Crossed the eagle-woods in safety, 
Into Metsola's wide limits, 
Into Tapio's seat of wisdom ; 
There perceived three magic pine-trees, 
There perceived three smaller fir-trees, 
Quickly climbed the dark-green branches, 
Was not captured by the eagle, 
Was not mangled in his talons ; 
Broke the young cones from the fir-tree, 
Cut the shoots of pine-tree branches, 
 Hid the cones within his pouches, 
Wrapped them in his fur-grown mittens, 
Brought them to the hands of Kapo, 
To the magic virgin's fingers. 
Kapo took the cones selected, 
Laid them in the beer for ferment, 
But it brought no effervescence, 
And the beer was cold and lifeless. 

" Osmotar, the beer-preparer, 
Kapo, brewer of the liquor, 
Deeply thought and long considered : 
' What will bring the effervesence, 
Who will lend me aid sufficient, 
That the beer may foam and sparkle, 
May ferment and be refreshing 1 ' 

" Kalevatar, sparkling maiden, 
Grace and beauty in her fingers, 
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Softly moving, lightly stepping, 
In her trimly-buckled sandals, 
Steps again upon the bottom, 
Turns one way and then another, 
In the centre of the caldron, 
Sees a chip upon the bottom, 
Takes it from its place of resting, 
Looks upon the chip and muses : 
( What may come of this I know not, 
In the hands of mystic maidens, 
In the hands of magic Kapo, 
In the virgin's snow-white fingers.' 

" Ealevatar took the birch-chip 
To the magic maiden, Kapo, 
Gave it to the white-faced maiden. 
Kapo, by the aid of magic, 
Rubbed her hands and knees together, 
And produced a magic marten, 
And the marten, golden-breasted ; 
Thus instructed she her creature, 
Gave the marten these directions : 
' Thou, my golden-breasted marten, 
Thou my son of golden color, 
Haste thou whither I may send thee, 
To the bear-dens of the mountain, 
To the grottoes of the growler, 
Gather yeast upon thy fingers, 
Gather foam from lips of anger, 
From the lips of bears in battle, 
Bring it to the hands of Kapo, 
To the hands of Osmo's daughter.' 

" Then the marten, golden-breasted, 
Full consenting, hastened onward, 
Quickly bounding on his journey, 
Lightly leaping through the distance, 
Leaping o'er the widest rivers, 
Leaping over rocky fissures, 
To the bear-dens of the mountain, 
To the grottoes of the growler, 
Where the wild-bears fight each other, 
Where they pass a dread existence, 
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Iron rocks, their softest pillows, 
In the fastnesses of mountains ; 
From their lips the foam was dripping, 
From their tongues the froth of anger ; 
This the marten deftly gathered, 
Brought it to the maiden, Eapo, 
Laid it in her dainty fingers. 

"Osmotar, the beer-preparer, 
Brewer of the beer of barley, 
Used the beer-foam as a ferment ; 
But it brought no effervescence, 
Did not make the liquor sparkle, 

" Osmotar, the beer-preparer, 
Thought again, and long debated : 
c Who or what will bring the ferment, 
That my beer may not be lifeless 1 ' 

" Kalevatar, magio maiden, 
Graoe and beauty in her fingers, 
Softy moving, lightly stepping, 
In her trimly-buckled sandals, 
Steps again upon the bottom, 
Turns one way and then another, 
In the centre of the caldron, 
Sees a pod upon the bottom, 
Lifts it in her snow-white fingers, 
Turns it o'er and o'er, and muses : 
' What may come of this I know not, 
In the hands of magic maidens, 
In the hands of mystic Eapo, 
In the snowy virgin's fingers ? ' 

" Kalevatar, sparkling maiden, 
Gave the pod to magic Eapo ; 
Eapo, by the aid of magic, 
Rubbed the pod upon her knee-cap, 
And a honey-bee came flying 
From the pod within her fingers 
Eapo thus addressed her birdling : 
c Little bee with honeyed winglets, 
King of all the fragrant flowers, 
Fly thou whither I direct thee, 
To the islands in the ocean, 
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To the water-oliffs and grottoes, 
Where asleep a maid has fallen, 
Girdled with a belt of copper ; 
By her side are honey-grasses, 
By her lips are fragrant flowers, 
Herbs and flowers honey-laden ; 
Gather there the sweetened juioes, 
Gather honey on thy winglets, 
From the calyces of flowers, 
From the tips of seven petals ; 
Bring it to the hands of Kapo, 
To the hands of Osmo's daughter/ 

" Then the bee, the swift-winged birdling, 
Flew away with lightning swiftness 
On his journey to the islands, 
O'er the high waves of the ocean ; 
Journeyed one day, then a second, 
Journeyed all the next day onward, 
Till the third day evening brought him 
To the islands in the ocean, 
To the water-cliffs and grottoes ; 
Found the maiden sweetly sleeping, 
In her silver-tinselled raiment, 
Girdled with a belt of copper, 
In a nameless meadow, sleeping, 
In the honey-fields of magic ; 
By her side were honeyed grasses, 
By her lips were fragrant flowers, 
Silver stalks with golden petals ; 
Dipped its winglets in the honey, 
Dipped its fingers in the juices 
Of the sweetest of the flowers, 
Brought the honey back to Kapo, 
To the mystic maiden's fingers. 

" Osmotar, the beer-preparer. 
Placed the honey in the liquor ; 
Kapo mixed the beer and honey, 
And the wedding-beer fermented ; 
Bose the live beer upward, upward, 
From the bottom of the vessels, 
Upward in the tubs of birch-wood, 
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Foaming higher, higher, higher, 
Till it touched the oaken handles, 
Overflowing all the caldrons ; 
To the ground it foamed and sparkled, 
Sank away in sand and gravel* 

" Time had gone but little distance, 
Scarce a moment had passed over, 
Ere the heroes came in numbers 
To the foaming beer of Northland, 
Rushed to drink the sparkling liquor. 
Ere all others Lemminkainen 
Drank, and grew intoxicated 
On the beer of Osmo's daughter, 
On the honey-drink of Kalew. 

" Osmotar, the beer-preparer, 
Eapo, brewer of the barley, 
Spake these words in saddened accents : 
' Woe is me, my life hard-fated, 
Badly have I brewed the liquor, 
Have not brewed the beer in wisdom, 
Will not live within its vessels, 
Overflows and fills Pohyola ! ' 

" From a tree-top sings the redbreast, 
From the aspen calls the robin : 
' Do not grieve, thy beer is worthy, 
Put it into oaken vessels, 
Into strong and willing barrels 
Firmly bound with hoops of copper/ 

" Thus was brewed the beer of Northland, 
At the hands of Osmo's daughter ; 
This the origin of brewing 
Beer from Ealew-hops and barley ; 
Great indeed the reputation 
Of the ancient beer of Ealew, 
Said to make the feeble hardy, 
Famed to dry the tears of women, 
Famed to cheer the broken-hearted, 
Make the aged young and supple, 
Make the timid brave and mighty, 
Make the brave men ever braver, 
Fill the heart with joy and gladness, 
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Fill the mind with wisdom-sayings, 
Fill the tongue with ancient legends, 
Only makes the fool more foolish." 

The only thing in the English language which can be 
compared with the overflowing flood of the fermenting 
beer known to me, is an account given in the famous 
Noctes Ambrosianae, in Blackwood's Magazine, by Profes- 
sor John Wilson, about the overflowing of a haggis on 
the supper-table. When it was touched with the knife 
it deluged the table, covered the floor, and rose higher 
and higher, while the guests took shelter on sofa, table, 
and chairs; and the Ettrick shepherd mounted on 
the chimney-piece. I only mention this to add, that 
to me, the narrative by Professor Wilson is coarse, 
compared with this Archaic narrative in the Kale- 

vala. 

* 

Section 3.— Primitive Smelting and Manipulation 

of Iron. 

Not less general and universal than the culture of the 
cereals, is the use of iron, wherever and whensoever it may 
have become known. I do not know to whom we are 
indebted for its discovery, but we must not suppose for a 
moment that it was to the Finns, or that this is an 
account of a discovery of it having been made by them. 
I view it simply as one version of a poetical legend, 
probably of great antiquity, and possibly transmitted by 
the dwarf population who seem to have lived in the land 
prior to the immigration of the Finns. 

The origin of iron is sung in the Kalevala in incanta- 
tions to cure a wound from which Wainamoinen was 
suffering. According to Finnish notions in the olden 
time, in order to remedy any evil, it was necessary to 
know the whole history of that which bad caused the evil. 

A graphic narration is given of the circumstances in 
which Wainamoinen received his wound, and of his sore 
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complainings. He applies to one and another to heal his 
smart, and give him ease, and the tale proceeds : — 

Wainamoinen, nothing daunted, 
Whips his racer to a gallop, 
Dashes on along the highway ; 
Only drives a little distance, 
On the upper of the highways, 
Gallops to a humble cottage, 
Asks one standing near the penthouse, 
Sitting on the penthouse-doorsill : 
" Is there no one in this cottage, 
That can know the pain I suffer, 
That can heal this wound of hatchet, 
That can check this crimson streamlet 9 " 

Near the fireplace sat an old man, 
On the hearthstone sat the gray-beard, 
Thus he answered Wainamoinen : 
" Greater things have been accomplished, 
Much more wondrous things effected, 
Through but three words of the master ; 
Through the telling of the causes, 
Streams and oceans have been tempered, 
River cataracts been lessened, 
Bays been made of promontories, 
Islands raised from deep sea-bottoms." 
Wainamoinen, thus encouraged, 
Quickly rises in his snow-sledge, 
Asking no one for assistance, 
Straightway hastens to the cottage, 
Takes a seat within the dwelling. 
Come two maids with silver pitchers, 
Bringing also golden goblets ; 
Dip they up a very little, 
But the very smallest measure 
Of the blood of the magician, 
From the wounds of Wainamoinen. 

•From the fire-place calls the old man, 
Thus the gray-beard asks the minstrel : 
" Tell me who thou art of heroes 
Who of all the great magicians 
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Lo ! thy blood fills seven sea-boats, 
Eight of largest birchen vessels, 
Flowing from some hero's veinlets, 
From the wounds of some magician. 
Other matters I would ask thee ; 
Sing the cause of this thy trouble, 
Sing to me the source of metals, 
Sing the origin of iron. 
How at first it was created." 

Then the ancient Wainamoinen 
Made this answer to the gray-beard : 
<4 Enow I well the source of metals, 
Know the origin of iron ; 
I can tell how steel is fashioned. 
Of the mothers air is oldest, 
Water is the oldest brother, 
And the fire is second brother, 
And the youngest brother, iron ; 
Ukko is the first creator. 
Ukko, maker of the heavens, 
Cut apart the air and water, 
Ere was born the metal, iron. 
Ukko, maker of the heavens, 
Firmly rubbed his hands together, 
Firmly pressed them on his knee-cap, 
Then arose three lovely maidens, 
Three most beautiful of daughters ; 
These were mothers of the iron, 
And of steel of bright-blue color. 
Tremblingly they walked the heavens, 
Walked the clouds with silver linings, 
With their bosoms overflowing 
With the milk of future iron, 
Flowing on and flowing ever, 
From the bright rims of the cloudlets 
To the earth, the valleys filling, 
To the slumber-calling waters. 

" Ukko's eldest daughter sprinkled 
Black milk over river channels ; 
And the second daughter sprinkled 
White milk over hills and mountains, 
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While the youngest daughter sprinkled 

Bed milk over seas and oceans. 

Where the black milk had been sprinkled, 

Grew the dark and ductile iron ; 

Where the white milk had been sprinkled, 

Grew the iron, lighter-colored ; 

Where the red milk had been sprinkled, 

Grew the red and brittle iron. 

" After Time had gone a distance, 
Iron hastened Fire to visit 
His beloved elder brother, 
Thus to know his brother better. 
Straightway Fire began his roarings, 
Labored to consume his brother, 
His beloved younger brother. 
Straightway Iron sees his danger, 
Saves himself by fleetly fleeing 
From the fiery flame's advances, 
Fleeing hither, fleeing thither, 
Fleeing still and taking shelter 
In the swamps and in the valleys, 
In the springs that loudly bubble, 
By the rivers winding seaward, 
On the broad backs of the marshes, 
Where the swans their nests have builded, 
Where the wild geese hatch their goslings. 

" Thus is iron in the swamp-lands, 
Stretching by the water-courses, 
Hidden well for many ages, 
Hidden in the birchen forests, 
But he could not hide forever 
From the searchings of his brother ; 
Here and there the fire has caught him, 
Caught and brought him to his furnace, 
That the spears, and swords, and axes, 
Might be forged and duly hammered. 
In the swamps ran blackened waters, 
From the heath the bears came ambling, 
And the wolves ran through the marshes. 
Iron then made his appearance, 
Where the feet of wolves had trodden, 
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Where the paws of bean had trampled. 

" Then the blacksmith, Ilmarinen, 
Came to earth to work the metal ; 
He was born upon the Coal-mount, 
Skilled and nurtured in the coal-fields ; 
In one hand, a copper hammer, 
In the other, tongs of iron ; 
In the night was born the blacksmith, 
In the morn he built his smithy, 
Sought with care a favored hillock, 
Where the winds might fill his bellows; 
Found a hillock in the swamp-lands, 
Where the iron hid abundant ; 
There he built his smelting furnace, 
There he laid his leathern bellows, 
Hastened where the wolves had travelled, 
Followed where the bears had trampled, 
Found the iron's young formations, 
In the wolf-tracks of the marshes, 
In the foot-prints of the gray-bear. 

" Then the blacksmith, Ilmarinen, 
Thus addressed the sleeping iron : 
* Thou most useful of the metals, 
Thou art sleeping in the marshes, 
Thou art hid in low conditions, 
Where the wolf treads in the swamp-lands, 
Where the bear sleeps in the thickets. 
Hast thou thought and well considered, 
What would be thy future station, 
Should I place thee in the furnace, 
Thus to make thee free and useful 1 ' 

" Then was Iron sorely frightened, 
Much distressed and filled with horror, 
When of Fire he heard the mention, 
Mention of hi3 fell destroyer. 

" Then again speaks Ilmarinen, 
Thus the smith addresses Iron : 
' Be not frightened, useful metal, 
Surely Fire will not consume thee, 
Will not burn his youngest brother, 
Will not harm his nearest kindred. 
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Come thou to my room and furnace, 
.Where the fire is freely burning, 
Thou wilt live, and grow, and prosper, 
Wilt become the swords of heroes, 
Buckles for the belts of women.' 

" Ere arose the star of evening, 
Iron ore had left the marshes, 
From the water-beds had risen, 
Had been carried to the furnace, 
In the fire the smith had laid it, 
Laid it in his smelting furnace. 
Ilmarinen starts the bellows, 
Gives three motions of the handle, 
And the iron flows in streamlets 
From the forge of the magician, 
Soon becomes like baker's leaven, 
Soft as dough for bread of barley. 
Then out-screamed the metal, Iron : 
( Wondrous blacksmith, Ilmarinen, 
Take, O take me from thy furnace, 
From this fire and oruel torture/ 

" Ilmarinen thus made answer : 
' I will take thee from my furnace, 
Thou art but a little frightened, 
Thou shalt be a mighty power, 
Thou shalt slay the best of heroes, 
Thou shalt wound thy dearest brother.' 

" Straightway Iron made this promise, 
Vowed and swore in strongest accents, 
By the furnace, by the anvil, 
By the tongs, and by the hammer, 
These the words he vowed and uttered : 
c Many trees that I can injure, 
Can devour the hearts of mountains, 
Shall not slay my nearest kindred, 
Shall not kill the best of heroes, 
Shall not wound my dearest brother ; 
Better live in civil freedom, 
Happier would be my life-time, 
Should I serve my fellow-beings, 
Serve as tools for their convenience, 
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Than as implements of warfare, 
Slay my friends and nearest kindred, 
Wound the children of my mother.' 

" Now the master, Ilmarinen, 
The renowned and skilful blacksmith, 
From the fire removes the iron, 
Places it upon the anvil, 
Hammers well until it softens, 
Hammers many fine utensils, 
Hammers spears, and swords, and axes, 
Hammers knives, and forks, and hatchets, 
Hammers tools of all descriptions. * 

" Many things the blacksmith needed, 
Many things he could not fashion, 
Could not make the tongue of iron, 
Could not hammer steel from iron, 
Could not make the iron harden. 
Well considered Ilmarinen, 
Deeply thought and long reflected. 
Then he gathered birchen ashes, 
Steeped the ashes in the water, 
Made a lye to harden iron, 
Thus to form the steel most needful. 
With his tongue he tests the mixture, 
Weighs it long, and well considers, 
And the blacksmith speaks as follows : 
' All this labor is for nothing, 
Will not fashion steel from iron, 
Will not make the soft ore harden.' 

" Now a bee flies from the meadow, 
Blue-wing coming from the flowers, 
Flies about, then safely settles 
Near the furnace of the smithy. 

" Thus the smith the bee addresses, 
These the words of Ilmarinen : 
c Little bee, thou tiny birdling, 
Bring me honey on thy winglets, 
On thy tongue, I pray thee, bring me 
Sweetness from the fragrant meadows, 
From the little cups of flowers, 
From the tips of seven petals, 
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That we thus may add the water 
To produce the steel from iron/ 

" Evil Hisi's bird, the hornet, 
Heard these words of Ilmarinen, 
Looking from the cottage gable, 
Flying to the bark of birch-trees, * 

While the iron bars were heating, \ 
While the steel was being tempered ; \ 
Swiftly flew the stinging hornet, 
Scattered all the Hisi horrors, 
Brought the hissing of the serpent, 
Brought the venom of the adder, 
Brought the poison of the spider, 
Brought the stings of all the insects, 
Mixed .them with the ore and water, 
While the steel was being tempered, 

" Ilmarinen, skilful blacksmith, 
First of all the iron-workers, 
Thought the bee had surely brought him 
Honey from the fragrant meadows, 
From the little cups of flowers, 
From the tips of seven petals, 
And he spake the words that follow : 
' Welcome, welcome, is thy coming, 
Honeyed sweetness from the flowers 
Thou hast brought to aid the water, 
Thus to form the steel from iron ! ' 

" Ilmarinen, ancient blacksmith, 
Dipped the iron into water, 
Water mixed with many poisons, 
Thought it but the wild bee's honey ; 
Thus he formed the steel from iron. 
When he plunged it into water, 
Water mixed with many poisons, 
When he placed it in the furnace, 
Angry grew the hardened iron, 
Broke the vow that he had taken, 
Ate his words like dogs and devils, 
Mercilessly cut his brother, 
Madly raged against his kindred, 
Caused the blood to flow in streamlets 
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From the wounds of man and hero. 

This, the origin of iron, 

And of steel of light blue color." 

Thus the poet sang of the origin and use of iron. It is 
not improbable that it was bog-iron, which was at first 
used in Finland and elsewhere. Bog-iron is of common 
occurrence, and is frequently found in bog-lands or marshes. 
Then, hollow ground, and the foot-prints of animals, 
are often partly filled with water, on the upper surface of 
which, or lining the bottom, a rust-like pellicle sometimes 
gathers; and this, iron-rust possibly first attracted the 
attention of man long before iron-ore and mineral iron. 
An accidental observation of an ingot of iron in the ashes 
of a wood fire, which had reduced some of this red rust, 
by drawing off, and consuming the oxygen in its composi- 
tion, may have initiated the discovery of this invaluable 
metal; while a like accidental observation of a more 
abundant supply remaining, after a fire had been extin- 
guished, in which ironstone had been accidentally employed 
to support a pannikin, may have still further advanced 
the embryo-metallurgy, the marvellous development of 
which in our day fills the appreciating student with wonder. 
It would, however, be unwarrantable rashness to infer 
from the poet's song that it is the Finns to whom we are 
indebted for that initiative discovery. 

Again, we find mention made of copper, or bronze, 
as material employed in the manufacture of ancient 
armour, weapons, and implements, and like gold and 
silver, in the manufacture of articles of personal adorn- 
ment and ornaments, but, at the same time, mention is 
also made of iron (by which we may understand bog- 
iron), as being thus employed, though more sparingly. 
It is more probabJe that the transition from the use of 
bronze to that of iron, in Finland, was the result of inter- 
course with foreigners, who made use of that metal, than 
that it was the result of spontaneous discovery in obtaining 
iron from bog-oxide of the metal 
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Section 4. — The Production of Bronze. 

In archaeological studies it is generally recognised as a 
fact that amongst many people the use of bronze in the 
manufacture of implements, weapons, and much besides, 
was anterior to the use of iron for such purposes. It is 
also generally accepted, that the order of deposits, in their 
successive order of time, was uniform, even although one 
or more intermediate might be awanting, or though 
uptilting and overturning of a number of strata, the order 
of position might seem to be reversed. In Australia we 
find the iron immediately succeeding the stone period, 
through their intercourse with Europeans of the nine- 
teenth century, by whom iron weapons and implements 
were introduced into their country, while they have never 
had commercial intercourse with people still in the bronze 
period of their advancement. 

In the Kalevala we find notices of the Finnish people, 
at a time when, though the use of bronze was pre- 
dominant, the era of iron had (if only in its beginning), 
fairly commenced. In the account given of endea- 
" vours to make the Sampo, I consider we have allusion to 
the manufacture of bronze, but from which, however, we 
can gather little or no information in regard to its com- 
position. 

Of this the following is the account given: — Each of the 
three brothers would like to marry the beautiful Pohyola, 
the daughter of the Rainbow, Her mother, hostess, or 
lady chieftainess, of the Northland, the country of the 
Lapps, is apparently both willing, and unwilling, that 
she should marry a hero of Finland, and requires, among 
other difficult feats, before she will give her consent, the 
performance of difficult, and, as it seems, impossible tasks. 
One of those allotted to Ilmarinen was the production, of 
the Sampo: — - 

Louhi, hostess of Pohyola, 
Leads the hero, Ilmarineo, 
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To her dwelling-rooms in Northland, 
To her home in Sariola, 
Seats him at her well-filled table, 
Gives to him the finest viands, 
Gives him every needed comfort, 
Then addresses him as follows : 
" thou blacksmith, Ilmarinen, 
Master of the forge and smithy, 
Canst thou forge for me the Sampo, 
Hammer me the lid in colors, 
From the tips of white-swan feathers, 
From the milk of greatest virtue, 
From a single grain of barley, 
From the finest wool of lambkins 1 
Thou shalt have my fairest daughter, 
Kecompense for this thy service." 
These the words of Ilmarinen : 
" I will forge for thee the Sampo, 
Hammer thee the lid in colors, 
From the tips of white-swan feathers, 
From the milk of greatest virtue, 
From a single grain of barley, 
From the finest wool of lambkins, 
Since I forged the arch of heaven, 
Forged the air a concave cover, 
Ere the earth had a beginning." 

Thereupon the magic blacksmith 
Went to forge the wondrous Sampo, 
Went to find a blacksmith's workshop, 
Went to find the tools to work with ; 
But he found no place for forging, 
Found no smithy, found no bellows, 
Found no chimney, found no anvil, 
Found no tongs, and found no hammer. 

Then the artist, Ilmarinen, 
Spake these words, soliloquizing : 
" Only women grow discouraged, 
Only knaves leave work unfinished, 
Not the devils, nor the heroes, 
Nor the Gods of greater knowledge." 

Then the blacksmith, Ilmarinen, 
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Sought a place to build a smithy, 
Sought a place to plant a bellows, 
On the borders of the Northland, 
On the Pohya-hills and meadows ; 
Searohed one day, and then a second ; 
Ere the evening of the third day, 
Came a rook within his vision, 
Came a stone with rainbow-colors. 
There the blacksmith, Ilmarinen, 
Set at work to build his smithy, 
Built a fire and raised a chimney ; 
On the next day laid his bellows, 
On the third day built his furnace, 
And began to forge the Sampo. 

The eternal magic artist, 
Ancient blacksmith, Ilmarinen, / 

First of all the iron-workers, 
Mixed together certain metals, 
Put the mixture in the caldron, 
Laid it deep within the furnace, 
Called the hirelings to the forging. 
Skilfully they work the bellows, 
Tend the fire and add the fuel, 
Three most lovely days of summer, 
Three short nights of bright midsummer, 
Till the rocks begin to blossom, 
In the foot-prints of the workmen, 
From the magic heat and furnace. 

On the first day, Ilmarinen 
Downward bent and well examined, 
On the bottom of his furnace, 
Thus to see what might be forming 
From the magic fire and metals. ' 
From the fire arose a cross-bow, 
With the brightness of the moonbeams, 
Golden bow with tips of silver ; 
On the shaft was shining copper, 
And the bow was strong and wondrous, 
But alas i it was ill-natured, 
Asking for a hero daily, 
Two the heads it asked on feast-days. 
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Ilmarinen, skilful artist, 
Was not pleased with this creation, 
Broke the bow in many pieces, 
Threw them back within the furnace, 
Kept the workmen at the bellows, 
Tried to forge the magic Sampo. 

On the second day, the blacksmith 
Downward bent and well examined, 
On the bottom of the furnace ; . 
From the fire, a skiff of metals, 
Came a boat of purple color, 
All the ribs were colored golden, 
And the oars were forged from copper ; 
Thus the skiff was full of beauty, 
But alas ! a thing of evil ; 
Forth it rushes into trouble, 
Hastens into every quarrel, 
Hastes without a provocation 
Into every evil combat. 

Ilmarinen, metal artist, 
Is not pleased with this creation, 
Breaks the skiff in many fragments, 
Throws them back within the furnace, 
Keeps the workmen at the bellows, 
Thus to forge the magic Sampo. 

On the third day, Ilmarinen, 
First of all the metal-workers, 
Downward bent and well examined 
On the bottom of the furnace ; 
There he saw a heifer rising, 
Golden were the horns of Kimmo, 
On her head the Bear of heaven, 
On her brow a disc of sunshine, 
Beautiful the cow of magic ; 
But alas ! she is ill-tempered, 
Bushes headlong through the forest, 
Rushes through the swamps and meadows, 
Wasting all her milk in running. 

Ilmarinen, the magician, 
Is not pleased with this creation, 
Cuts the magic cow in pieces, 
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Throws them in the fiery furnace, 
Sets the workmen at the bellows,* 
Thus to forge the magic Sampo. 

On the fourth day, Ilmarinen 
Downward bent and well examined, 
To the bottom of the furnace ; 
There beheld a plow in beauty 
Rising from the fire of metals, * 

Golden was the point and plowshare, 
And the beam was forged from copper, 
And the handles, molten silver, 
Beautiful the plow and wondrous ; 
But alas ! it is ill-mannered, 
Plows up fields of corn and barley, 
Furrows through the richest meadows. 

Ilmarinen, metal artist, 
Is not pleased with this creation 
Quickly breaks the plow in pieces, 
Throws them back within the furnace, 
Lets the winds attend the bellows, 
Lets the storm-winds fire the metals. 
Fiercely vie the winds of heaven, 
East- wind rushing, West-wind roaring, 
South-wind crying, North-wind howling, 
Blow one day and then a seoond, 
Blow the third from morn till even, 
When the fire leaps through the windows, 
Through the door the sparks fly upward, 
Clouds of smoke arise to heaven ; 
With the clouds the black smoke mingles, 
As the storm-winds ply the bellows. 

On the third night Ilmarinen, 
Bending low to view his metals, 
On the bottom of the furnace, 
Sees the magic Sampo rising, 
Sees the lid in many colors. 
Quick the artist of Wainola 
Forges with the tongs and anvil, 
Knocking with a heavy hammer, 
Forges skilfully the Sampo ; 
On one side the flour is grinding, 
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On another salt is making, 
On a third is money forging, 
And the lid is many-colored. 
Well the Sampo grinds when finished, 
To and fro the lid is rocking, 
Grinds one measure at the daybreak, 
Grinds a measure fit for eating, 
Grinds a second for the market, 
Grinds a third one for the store-house. 

Joyfully the dame of Northland, 
Louhi, hostess of Pohyola, 
Takes away the magic Sampo, 
To the hills of Sariola, 
To the copper-bearing mountains, 
Puts nine locks upon the wonder, 
Makes three strong roots creep around it ; 
In the earth they grow nine fathoms, 
One large root beneath the mountain, 
One beneath the sandy sea-bed, 
One beneath the mountain-dwelling. 

This, in accordance with what is stated in the poet's 
introduction to the Epic, I accept, if I may so call it, as 
the Kalevala version of an old legend, relating probably 
to the experiments and researches by which the prepara- 
tion of bronze was matured ; but little or no information 
regarding its composition can be gathered from the narra- 
tive. I call it a Kalevala version of the legend, because, it 
seems to me, to be permeated by the metaphor in which 
it is embodied, and to which it is subordinate, and I am 
unable to distinguish between the fancies of the poet and 
the legend as he may have heard it sung in the home of 
his childhood. 

The Sampo is called in the English translation the 
" lid" or " cover" Some similtude to the lid of a pot, or 
the cover of a dish, may have been suggested by this 
rendering. To me it suggests the idea of a shield of 
metal, — a shield of bronze, with the underlying thought 
embodied in the frequent references in Hebrew poetry 
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to God, as the shield and buckler of Israel, covering 
them as with a shield. One cannot, however, trace the 
metaphor in all its details. It is difficult, or impossible, to 
do so, with most allegories and metaphors ; nor, in 
general, does it appear to be the design of the author 
that this should be done ; in many cases it would frustrate 
his purpose in employing such a figure of speech. 

There are statements in the Kalevala leading us to 
conclude that among the ancient Finns there were in 
use, what by others would be called amulets, charms, 
fetches, or guardian protectors. The Sampo seems to be 
spoken of as if it were the guardian protector of its pos- 
sessor. There were contentions for the possession of it 
by the Lapps and the Finns ; it was buried ; it was sunk 
in the sea; it was broken in pieces; fragments were 
obtained by Wainamoinen, and to the possession of these 
much of his success in enterprises was attributed. 
What concerned theiii was the possession of the Sampo ; 
what we feel interested in is the narrative, labour, 
research, and experiments, by which the material it was 
composed of was obtained. 

What the palladium was to the Trojans, and the ark 
of the covenant to the Jews, the Sampo was to its possessors 
in Finland; and what these severally were to these 
different peoples, are the eagles of Rome and of France, 
and the flags of other nations, to their respective armies : 
prominence being given to the honour involved in the 
preservation of these from capture by the enemy in 
battle. 

The conjecture I am about to advance — though only 
surmise — still is deserving of consideration. What gun- 
powder has been in modern warfare, and what steam 
and electricity are fast becoming in naval and military 
operations at present, bronze was, in ancient warfare, 
when it was superseding the use of stone ; and my con- 
jecture is, that in mixed myth, legend, and poetic crea- 
tions, we have in the contests for possession of the Sampo, 
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adumbrations of the desire of the Finns and the Lapps to 
secure exclusive use of bronze. 

With this as an ornamental stepping-stone, we reach 
still another conjecture, mentioned before, that in the 
endeavours of Ilmarinen, the metallurgist of the Kalevala, 
to discover, or invent the Sampo, we have a mixed myth, 
legend, and poetic creation, adumbrating successive 
experiments, which resulted in the discovery of the 
desired or desiderated material. 

Prosperity of every kind follows the possession of the 
Sampo. 

While the Sampo is in Northland, 

There is plowing, there is sowing, 

There is growth of every virtue, 

There is welfare never ending. 

The only objection to the views I have stated is, that 
again and again it is said of the Sampo : — 

Well the Sampo grinds when finished, 
To and fro the lid is rocking, 
Grinds one measure at the day-break, 
Grinds a measure fit for eating, 
Grinds a second for the market, 
Grinds a third one for the store-house. 

It is the latter lines which are repeated, and these, I 
consider a colloquial quartett or triplet, used, as many at 
the present day employ the slang phrase, " it goes first- 
rate," or "it is A.l." 

In connection with what I have quoted above, indeed 
immediately preceding the citation, we read : — 

On one side the flour is grinding, 
On another salt is making, 
On a third is money forging, 
And the lid is many-colored. 

This, too, looks like a colloquial expression of approval, 
well applicable to manifold comforts enjoyed, through 
the substitution of bronze for stone. The disposal of the 
Sampo — burying it under a mountain, where it is secured 
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with nine locks, and bound with three strong roots, may, 
in accordance with the conjecture advanced, symbolize the 
burying the secret of its composition. 



CHAPTER IV. 

USE MADE OF THE TERMS— MYTH, LEGEND, 
HYPOTHESIS, AND THEORY. 

Without prejudice to definitions which have been given 
by others, I would describe a myth to fre an attempt to 
account for observed phenomena in accordance with all 
that was known, believed, or supposed by the author of 
the myth. It is thus that I regard the myths of the 
Kalevala. 

There may be, and often is, a great deal of fancy in the 
dressing and colouring of the myth, parable, and allegory, 
as well as in the fable, poem, and we may add, in the 
stories and gossip of social intercourse ; but in all these 
we must carefully distinguish between the chaff and the 
wheat. The following is entitled — 

A SUN MYTH. 

As it was taken down by M. de Quille, from the lips of 
Tooroop Eenah (Desert Father), a chief of the Puites, 

California. 

"The Sun is the Father and Ruler of the Heavens. 
He is the big chief. The Moon is his wife, and the Stars 
are their children. The Sun eats his children whenever 
he can catch them. They flee before him, and are all the 
time afraid when he is passing through the heavens. 
When he, their Father, appears in the morning, you see 
all the Stars, his children, fly out of sight — go away back 
into the blue of The Above, — and they do not wake to be 
seen again until he, their Father, is about going to his bed. 
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u Down deep under the ground — deep, deep under all 
the ground — is a great hole. At night, when he has 
passed over the world, looked down on everything, and 
finished his work, he, the Sun, goes into his hole, and he 
crawls and creeps along it until he comes to his bed in 
the middle part of the earth. So then he, the Sun, 
sleeps there in his bed all the night. 

" This hole is so little, and he, the Sun, is so big, that 
he cannot turn round in it ; and so he must, when he has 
had all his sleep, pass on through, and in the morning we 
see him come out in the east. When he, the Sun, has 
come out he begins to hunt up through trie sky to catch 
and eat any that he can of the Stars, his children, for if 
he does not so catch and eat, he cannot live. He, the 
Sun, is not at all seen. The shape of him is like a snake 
or lizard. It is not his head that we see, but his 
stomach, filled up with the stars that times and times he 
has swallowed. 

"The Moon is the Mother of the Heavens, and is the 
wife of the Sun. She, the Moon, goes, into the same hole 
as her husband to sleep her naps. But always she has 
great fear of her husband, the Sun, and when he comes 
through the hole to the nobee (tent) deep in the ground 
to sleep, she gets out and comes away if he be cross. 

" She, the Moon, has great l#ve for her children, the 
Stars, and is happy to travel among them in The Above; 
and they, her children, feel safe, and sing and dance as she 
passes along. But the Mother she cannot help that some 
of her children must be swallowed by their Father every 
month. It is ordered that way by the Pa-ah (Great 
Spirit), who lives above the place of alL 

" Every month that Father, the Sun, does swallow some 
of the Stars, his children, and then that Mother, the Moon, 
feels sorrow. She must mourn, so she must put black on 
her face for to mourn the dead. You see the Puite women 
put black on their faces when a child is gone. But the 
dark will wear away from the face of that Mother, the 
Moon, a little and a little every day, and, after a time 
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again, we see all bright the face of her. But soon more of 
her children are gone, and again she must put on her fece 
the pitch and the black." * 

This, I consider to be the myth of an Indian endeavour- 
ing to explain observed phenomena in accordance with 
what was known, and the following quotation as the myth 
of a man of high culture, and recognised as such through- 
out the civilized world : — 

" A thousand echoes vibrate in the air, 
Filling the trembling heart with its own wild despair. 

" Then Weariness and chill Exhaustion creep 

With lagging steps to give their needed aid 
To their fair gentle mistress, banished sleep, 

Who, hovering near us still, has waiting stayed ; 
And now, with arms outstretched, they freeze the air, 

The feverish fancies vanish from the sight, 
Struggling through dreamland as they disappear, 

Darkening the dreams that meet them in their flight." 

Thus does Tennyson attempt to account for an accepted 
fact, or conception of the fact, consistently with what is 
already known on the subject. 

There may be a good deal of fancy in it, and it may 
be that it was more as a poet or maker than as a philoso- 
pher, that the Indian sketched this word-picture ; still it 
seems to be a myth embodying his belief, and probably 
that of his people, and through it all there are traces of 
an attempt to give a satisfactory explanation of observed 
fact. 

The myth, as defined, is easily distinguishable from 
the legend, which is generally a more or less incorrect 
representation of a fact, imperfectly observed or understood. 
It may even be imperfectly stated, with the statement 
perhaps further corrupted in the course of transmission, 

* From "Myth, Ritual, and Religion," by Andrew Lang. 
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and possibly tinged by the notions of one or more of the 
narrators. 

The following assertion may not be unobjectionable, but 
it will be intelligible : a myth has to do with a theory, 
and legend has to do with a fact, real or supposed. 

In illustration a myth has been given ; in illustration 
of a legend I may cite a statement made by an Assyrian 
priest in regard to the country dominated by ancient 
Babylon. Writing in Greek for the information of the 
Greeks, who, after the coiiquest by Alexander the Great 
were desirous of learning something of the prehistoric 
condition of the country and its inhabitants, and telling 
of a remote time when the Tigris and the Euphrates 
entered the Persian Gulf by separate mouths, he says : 
" This marshy delta was dark water, which was inhabited 
by fantastic figures, horned men and human-headed bulls, 
and a mysterious stranger came from the sea, and taught 
the people, who until then had lived like the beasts. 
He had the body of a fish, and the legs and head of a 
man. He taught them letters, science, and art, and at 
sunset went back to the sea." 

In this we may have only an intimation that the 
people were savages till instruction was brought to them 
from lands beyond the sea, but there seem to be other 
confused references to fossil remains, and sacred emblems 
of the Ninevites. It will be apparent, however, that it 
refers to an alleged fact, not to a theory, though the views 
of the fact referred to may have been coloured or other- 
wise affected by some theory held by the narrators. 

The myth is thus distinguished from the legend, but it 
finds an analogue in the hypothesis, with which it has 
more in common. It may perhaps help to secure for 
these myths what I deem proper respectful consideration, 
if I direct attention to them as analogues, or homologues 
of hypothesis, and theories. 

A hypothesis may be described as a system or theory 
assumed to account for observed phemonena, similarly to 
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the myth in accordance with what is known, believed, or 
supposed. But the myth is in that to which it refers, a 
terminus ad quern ; the hypothesis, on the other hand, is 
a terminus a quo. The scientific student, having deter- 
mined his hypothesis, proceeds to enquire by observation 
of facts, and to ascertain by the results of experiments, 
whether the hypothesis covers all facts, and to what 
extent it does so, in order that he may, if necessary, 
modify his hypothesis accordingly. The hypothesis, con- 
firmed or modified by induction, becomes by observation 
or experiment a theory, accepted by the student at least 
as a theory or theorem, more or less in accordance with 
the law of nature, by which the phenomena in question 
is regulated. 

There is in the theory an element of the unknown, 
which is bridged over by deduction, and it may afterwards 
have to be modified. Meanwhile it may legitimately be 
used as a working hypothesis, probably — it may be 
supposed so far very probably — correct, but used at the 
risk* of consequences of error not perceived. In this 
form it becomes again the analogue, if not also the homo- 
logue, of the myth, used, while accepted, as if it were the 
truth. 

It has been thus in ^almost every department of scientific 
study ; as, for instance, in chemistry, which, within the 
last half-century, has made great advances, illustrating 
more fully my argument, that each step in advance, 
while it might be complete in itself, was only a new 
point of departure towards the discovery of all truth, and 
might afterwards be regarded as a myth according to the 
explanation of it that has been given. 

It is no disparagement to the discoveries made by 
successive chemists to call them myths according to the 
above definition. I have no objection to all the formulas 
of to-day being regarded as probable myths of to-morrow. 

High respect and gratitude is due, I hold, to the 
primitive successful students of chemistry for the dis- 
coveries which they formulated ; and with like feelings I 
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regard the ancient myths, and the myths of all ages, 
viewing them as once termini ad quern, but probably 
subsequently termini a quo. Such treatment would I 
solicit for the myths embodied in the Kalevala. 



CHAPTER V. 

MYTHS EMBODIED IN THE KALEVALA. 

Isaiah says of the Most High : " Thus saith the Lord, 
as the new wine is found in the cluster, and one saith, 
destroy it not, for a blessing is in it, so will I do" for my 
servant's sake, that I may not destroy them all." It is 
in this spirit that I would act towards the myths of the 
ancient Finns contained in the Kalevala, haying respect 
to the nuclei and germs of truth, and treasuring them as 
I would the first discoveries made in different branches of 
science, ethical and physical alike. 

In the following chapter, as in the preceding one on 
Kalevala legends, a selection will be given of a few myths 
illustrating views on certain subjects held by the progeni- 
tors of the modern Finns, possibly interesting to us who 
live in these latter days. 

Amongst other definitions of a myth there is the 
following : " A legend magnified by tradition, and given 
out as historical, affecting the origin of a race or a religion, 
and expressive of its primitive beliefs or forms of belief." 
By legend being meant a traditional historically un- 
authentic relation or narrative, generally of a more or less 
marvellous or incredible description. According to this 
explanation of a myth and of a legend, much in the Kale- 
vala is both mythical and legendary ; much of it is appar- 
ently purely poetical; while at the same time much of 
what is poetical has a myth or legend blended or inter- 
woven with it. It is not my purpose to sift out and 
separate the mythical, the legendary, and the fanciful ; and 
of the many myths contained in the poem, I confine myself 
to citing a few of those in regard to creation, theology, 
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demonology, and the immortality of man, &c, keeping 
this division generally in view, but not restricting myself 
thereto, when it is deemed convenient somewhat to relax 
the lines of definition. 

The tale of the Wedding-Feast of the Beautiful 
Daughter of the Rainbow had two interpretations of a 
hidden meaning embodied in it. According to one there 
is a reference to the severe and long continued contentions 
of the Finns with the Lapps whom they encountered 
already in possession of the land on their immigration 
thither; and their union is typified by the marriage of 
Ilmarinen, hero of Kalevala, to Pohoyla, the Lapp maiden. 

According to another supposition, the description given 
of the Beautiful Daughter of Pohyola of Finland, glorious 
in her array, and clevsr in her work of weaving webs of 
wondrous beauty, while seated on the Rainbow, may 
represent the beauty cast over everything by the rays of 
the sun. But, if this be so, there may yet remain a leading 
reference to the contention between the settlers and the 
prior occupants of the land. 

I mean, however, much more than this, and that some- 
thing distinct and easily distinguishable therefrom, in 
speaking of the mythology of the Finns, and that of the 
Kalevala. This subject may be discussed in a later chapter. 

Section 1.— Theology. 

To convey a definite idea of the theology of ancient 
Finland, it will be convenient to take our departure from 
a point common to the theology of the ancient Finns, 
and that of the Hebrews, which has come down to us by 
inheritance. The place of Ukko, in Finnish theology, 
corresponds to that occupied by God in our theology. 
Ukko was the one living and true God, the Great Spirit of 
the North American Indians, the Jehovah of the Hebrews, 
the Almighty God of the Book of Common Prayer in use 
in the Church of England. He was the Infinite, the 
Eternal God of gods and men, and of all things in earth 
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and heaven. His dwelling-place corresponded to our 
heaven. 

The heavens is Jumal, which term, as is also the case 
with ours, and our progenitors were congeners of the 
progenitors of the Finns, was apparently primarily applied 
to the heavens, then to the God of the heavens, and ulti- 
mately used as a synonym of the designation God. 

The devil, in one system of theology, was occupied in 
ancient Finnish, by Hisi, a personification of the evil 
principle appearing in the world, employed as the term 
evil is in the Lord's Prayer — Deliver us from the evil — by 
some used as a prayer for deliverance from the evil which is 
in the world ; by others, for deliverance from the devil 
Tempo, Jutas, and Pirn, are other names for Hisi, and we, 
in our popular phraseology, have several designations for 
the devil, for we read in Revelations of him that had the 
power of death, that is the devil. 

The ancient Finns called the God of death 2'uoni. 
His abode was Tuonela, corresponding to the land of dark- 
ness, the chambers of death, the hell of the Hebrews, the 
hades of the Greeks and Romans, and the hell of the New 
Testament This comprehensive use of the designation 
God is not unknown in the Hebrew Scriptures ; though 
the application of it there is different 

The prayers to Ukko are not to be classed with vain, 
meaningless repetitions. Judging from the Kalevala, 
prayer, or an expression of the sincere desire of the 
suppliant addressed to God, was much more frequent 
amongst the Archaic Finns, than it is now among the 
so-called Christians of Christendom. They seem to have 
acted in accordance with the doctrine of Christ that men 
ought always to pray, and not to faint — never, in any 
circumstances, to give up hope, but when disposed to do 
so, to pray to God. 

The Kalevala abounds in prayers and thanksgivings to 
Ukko. To mention one or two, take, for example, that 
breathed by Umarinen. He, along with Wainamoinen 
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and LemminkaiDen, had taken possession of the Sampo, 
and were conveying it by sea to Finland. Louhi, enraged, 
assumes the shape of a bird, and pursues them with her 
craft. They were in great peril : — 

"Then the hero, Ilmarinen, 
Turned to Ukko as his refuge, 
Thus entreated his Creator : 
41 Ukko, thou God in heaven, 
Thou Creator full of mercy, 
Guard us from impending danger, 
That thy children may not perish, 
May not meet with fell destruction. 
Hither bring thy magic fire-cloak, 
That thy people, thus protected, 
May resist Pohyola's forces, 
Well may fight against the hostess 
Of the dismal Sariola, 
May not fall before her weapons, 
May not in the deep sea perish ! " 

Lemminkainen also prays to Ukko for protection ere he 
journeys to Northland : — % 

" Ukko, thou God above me, 
Thou the father of creation, 
Thou that speakest through the thunder, 
Thou whose weapon is the lightning, 
Thou whose voice is borne by ether, 
Grant me now thy mighty fire-sword, 
Give me here thy burning arrows, 
Lightning arrows for my quiver*, 
Thus protect me from all danger, 
Guard me from the wiles of witches, 
Guide jny feet from every evil, 
Help me conquer the enchanters, 
Help me drive them from the Northland ; 
Those that stand in front of battle, 
Those that fill the ranks behind me, 
Those around me, those above me, 
Those beneath me, help me banish, 
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With their knives, and swords, and cross-bows, 

With their spears of keenest temper, 

With their tongues of evil magio ; 

Help me drive these Lapland wizards 

To the deepest depths of ocean, 

There to wrestle with Wellamo." 

Here is the prayer of Lemminkainen's mother, after she 
had gathered, and put together, the fragments of her 
son's body, who had been treacherously slain by Nasshut 
the shepherd, at the entrance to Tuonela : — 

" Should this aid be inefficient, 
Thou, God, that knowest all things, „ 
Come and give us thine assistance, ' 

Harness thou thy fleetest racer, 
Call to aid thy strongest courser, 
In thy scarlet sledge come swiftly, 
Drive through all the bones and sinews, 
Drive throughout these lifeless tissues, 
Drive thy courser through each vessel, 
Bind the flesh and bones securely, 
In the joints put finest silver, 
Purest gold in all the fissures. 

" Where the skin is broken open, 
Where the veins are torn asunder, 
Mend these injuries with magic ; 
Where the blood has left the body, 
There may new blood flow abundant ; 
Where the bones are rudely broken, 
- Set the parts in full perfection ; 
Where the flesh is bruised and loosened, 
Touch the wounds with magic balsam, 
Do not leave a part imperfect ; 
Bone, and brain, and nerve, and sinew, 
Heart, and brain, and gland, and vessel, 
Heal as Thou alone canst heal them. 11 

Again, there is the prayer and thanksgiving of Waina- 
moinen on his return home with the bear : — 

" Grant, Ukko, peace and plenty 
Underneath these painted rafters, 
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In this ornamented dwelling; 
Thanks be paid to gracious Ukko ! " 

Louhi, hostess of the Northland, in revenge at the loss 
of the Sampo, sent fell diseases into Finland : — 

Thus Lowyatar named her offspring, 
Colio, Pleurisy, and Fever, 
Ulcer, Plague, and dread Consumption, 
Gout, Sterility, and Cancer. 
And the worst of these nine children 
Blind Lowyatar quickly banished, 
Drove away as an enchanter, 
To bewitch the lowland people, 
To engender strife and envy. 

Louhi, hostess of Pohyola, 
Banished all the other children 
To the fog-point in the ocean, 
To the island forest-covered ; 
Banished all the fatal creatures, 
Gave these wicked sons of evil 
To the people of Wainola, 
To the youth of Kalevala, 
For the Kalew-tribe's destruction. 
Quick Wainola's maidens sicken, 
Young and aged, men and heroes, 
With the worst of all diseases, 
With diseases new and nameless ; 
Sick and dying is Wainola. 

Thereupon old Wainamoinen, 
Wise and wonderful enchanter, 
Hastens to his people's rescue, 
Hastens to a war with Mana, 
To a conflict with Tuoni, 
To destroy the evil children 
Of the evil maid, Lowyatar, 
Wainamoinen heats the bath-rooms, 
Heats the blocks of healing-sandstone 
With the magic wood of Northland, 
Gathered by the sacred river ; 
Water brings in covered buckets 
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From the oataract and whirlpool ; 
Brooms he brings enwrapped with ermine, 
Well the bath the healer cleanses, 
Softens well the brooms of birch-wood ; 
Then a honey-heat he wakens, 
Fills the room with healing vapors, 
From the virtue of the pebbles 
Glowing in the heat of magic. 

Waitiamoinen prays for guidance to Ukko, and for his 
blessing to render effectual the measures he has taken for 
his people's restoration, and beseeches Ukko to avert the 
threatened evil : — 

" Come, Ukko, to my rescue, 
God of mercy, lend thy presence, 
Give these vapor-baths new virtues, 
Grant to them the powers of healing, 
And restore my dying people ; 
Drive away these fell diseases, 
Banish them to the unworthy, 
Let the holy sparks enkindle, 
Keep this heat in healing limits, 
That it may not harm thy children, 
May not injure the afflicted. 
When I pour the sacred waters 
On the heated blocks of sandstone, 
May the water turn to honey 
Laden with the balm of healing. 
Let the stream of magic virtues 
Ceaseless flow to all my children, 
From this bath enrolled in sea-moss, 
That the guiltless may not suffer, 
That my tribe-folk may not perish, 
Till the Master gives permission, 
Until Ukko sends his minions,- 
Sends diseases of his choosing, 
To destroy my trusting people. 
Let the hostess of Pohyola, 
Wicked witch that sent these troubles, 
Suffer from a gnawing conscience, 
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Suffer for her evil doings. 
Should the Master of Wainola 
Lose his magic skill and weaken, 
Should he prove of little service 
To deliver from misfortune, 
To deliver from these evils, 
Then may Ukko be our healer, 
Be our strength and wise Physician*" 



Ending thus old Wainamoinen, 
The eternal wise enchanter, 
Rubbed his sufferers with balsams, 
Rubbed the tissues, red and painful, 
With the balm of healing flowers, 
Balsams made of herbs enchanted, 
Sprinkled all with healing vapors, 
Spake these words in supplication : 
" Ukko, thou who art in heaven, 
God of justice, and of mercy, . 
Send us from the east a rain-cloud, 
Send a dark cloud from the north-west, 
From the north let fall a third one, 
Send us mingled rain and honey, 
Balsam from the great Physician, 
To remove this plague of Northland. 
Wfrat I know of healing measures, 
Only comes from my Creator; 
Lend me, therefore, of thy wisdom, 

That I may relieve my people, j 

Save them from the fell destroyer. j 

If my hands should fail in virtue, 
Let the hands of Ukko follow, 
God alone can save from trouble. 
Come to us with thine enchantment, 
Speak the magic words of healing, 
That my people may not perish ; 
(rive to all alleviation 
From their sicknesses and sorrows ; 
In the morning, in the evening, 
Let their wasting ailments vanish ; 
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Drive the Death-child from Wainola, 
Nevermore to visit Northland, 
Never in the course of ages, 
Never while the moonlight glimmers 
O'er the lakes of Kalevala." 

Wainamoinen, the enchanter, 
The eternal wisdom-singer, 
Thus expelled the nine diseases, 
Evil children of Lowyatar, 
Healed the tribes of Kalevala, 
Saved his people from destruction. 

While citing these analogies observable in the ancient 
theology of the Finns, and the modern theology of Jews 
and Christians, care must be taken to distinguish between 
theology and religion. We are not at present considering 
religion, but theology and mythology. 

Section 2. 

COSMOGONY. 

We have seen that there are traces of mythology in 
the theology of the ancient Finns. According to the 
views of some students of the Kalevala, well entitled to 
speak authoritatively, the whole poem is a continuous 
myth, or otherwise, it is charged to saturation with myth, 
and in order to the realization of its full import would 
require everywhere to be read between the lines. This is 
not my view of it, but that it does abound in myth is 
unquestionable. 

Myths meet us as soon as we open the volume. 

In the mythology of the Kalevala, as in many other 
mythologies relating to creation, we find a mixture — I 
had almost said an incongruous mixture — of the divine 
and the human. This is not to be wondered at, neither is 
the mental working which produced such a result to be 
depreciated. I simply direct attention to the facts. 

Maanemo is spoken of as the Mother of the Earth. 
Ilmatar, the Daughter of the Ether, who fell from the air 
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into the ocean, was the Mother of Wainamoinen, and he 
it was who created the world. We thus find in him 
something like the Demiurge, or world-maker, who, 
according to the Gnostics, was the creator of the world 
of which cognizance is taken by the human senses, and 
who, when exclusively worshipped, obscured in the mind 
all idea of, and cut off all comunication with, a higher 
spirit and spiritual world, and so came to be regarded as 
the author of the evil supposed to be inherent in matter. 

Briefly stated, the tale of the creation of the world is 
as follows: — A daughter of the Ether, after having for 
ages dwelt in the aerial expanse, grew wearied of it, and 
descended upon the sea. 

Tossed about, and swimming hither and thither, she 
became with child. For well nigh a thousand years 
longer she floats and swims, when, longing for deliverance, 
she prays to Ukko, who sends a duck looking in vain for 
a place whereon to build a nest. The Maiden raises her 
knees and her shoulders above the surface of the water, 
and the duck makes a resting-place of her kn$e, and lays 
there seven eggs ; through the Maiden changing her posi- 
tion these are upset, and are dashed to fragments on the 
sand of the ocean-bed ; but by a wondrous transformation, 
they are conjoined in two pieces, which become, the one 
the earth, the other the heavens. 

Ten years later, through movements of the virgin mother 
of an unborn child, there were created rocks, islands, fields, 
and forests. Twenty years longer — thirty years in all, and 
the child, praying to Ukko for deliverance, is born, 
Wainamoinen, minstrel and magician, son of Ilmatar, the 
Ether's daughter. 

The egg is an emblem which has been in use in myths 
since Archaic times, and in other lands besides Finland. 
Without attempting to trace in detail the history of 
Archaic doctrines, it may be stated that at one time men 
appear to have worshipped, reverenced with profound 
respect and veneration, and regarded as something super- 

L 
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human and divine, the thunder and other natural pheno- 
mena—fire, sun, moon, and stars, and much besides — 
natural and physical powers, Natura Tiaturata. With 
advancing powers of differentiation, they distinguished 
between cause and effect, felt that there must be a Natura 
naturans, as well as a Natura Tiaturata, a creating as 
well as a created being. Then may have originated the 
worship of the sun. 

The worship of the sun has a very great antiquity, and 
had a very extensive diffusion. Volney, in his Survey 
of the Revolutions of Empires, supplies a simple and 
intelligible statement of the transition in theological 
views now under consideration : — " The action of the 
sun upon terrestrial bodies having first led the physio- 
logical divines to consider its substance as pure and 
elementary fire, they made it the focus and reservoir of 
an ocean of igneous and luminous fluid, which, under the 
name of ether, filled the universe, and nourished the 
beings contained therein. They afterwards discovered, by 
the analysis of a more accurate philosophy, that this fire, or 
a fire similar to it, entered into the composition of all 
bodies, and conceived that this was the grand agent in 
that spontaneous motion, which in animals is denominated 
life, and in plants vegetation. From hence they were led 
to conceive of the mechanism and action of the universe, 
as of a homogeneous whole* — a single body — whose parts, 
however distant in space, had a reciprocal connection with 
each other, and of the world, as a living substance, 
animated by the organical circulation of an igneous, or 
rather electrical fluid, which, by an analogy borrowed 
from men and animals, was supposed to have the sun for. 
its heart, t 

* These are the very words of Jamblicus de Mystcrtis Aegypt. 

t Natural philosophers, says Macrobius, call the sun the heart of the 
world. Som. stcip. C. 20. The Egyptians, says Plutarch, call the east 
the face, the north the right side, and the south the left side of the 
world, because there the heart is placed. They continually compare 
the universe to a man, and hence the celebrated microcosm of the 
alchymifit. 
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Meanwhile, among the theological philosophers, one 
sect, beginning from these principles the result of experi- 
ment, said that nothing was annihilated in the world ; 
that the elements were imperishable ; that they changed 
their combinations, but not their nature ; that the life 
and death of beings were nothing more than the varied 
modifications of the same atoms ; that matter contained in 
itself properties which were the cause of all its modes of 
existing ; that the world was eternal, having no bounds 
either of space or duration. Others said that the whole 
universe was God; and according to them God was at 
once effect and cause, moving principle, and thing moved, 
having for laws the invariable properties which constitute 
fatality ; and they designated their ideas sometimes by 
the emblem of Pan, the great all ; or of Jupiter with a 
starry front, a planetary -body, and feet of animals ; or by 
the symbol of the orphic egg, whose yolk suspended in 
the middle of a liquid encompassed by a vault, represented 
the globe of the sun swimming in ether in the vault of 
heaven ; or by the emblem of a large round serpent, 
figurative of the heavens, where they placed the first 
principle of motion, and for that reason of an azure colour 
studded with gold spots — the stars, and devouring his 
tail — that is, re-entering into himself, by winding con- 
tinually like the revolutions of the spheres, &c. 

It may be alleged that there must be an anachronism 
here in super-imposing ancient myth on modern Pan- 
theism ; but I allege that there was an Archaic as well as 
a modern Pantheism ; and that by such super-position we 
may, without confounding them, be enabled to conceive 
more definitely of that of which we are speaking — the 
selection of the egg as an emblem, and the place of the 
egg in the Archaic mythology of the Kalevala. 

Volney cites, in support of the views advanced by him, 
Oedip. Egypt., Tom II., p. 205, and in a foot-note states 
that this comparison of the sun to the yolk of an egg 
refers — 1, to its round and yellow figure ; 2, to its central 
situation ; and 3, to the principle of life contained in the 
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yolk. This by evolution produces from itself the bird- 
ling, and the mature bird, supplying an appropriate 
emblem of the Pantheism spoken of. But I can conceive 
of its having been adopted as a mythical emblem of crea- 
tion, altogether irrespective of well-defined ancient and 
modern Pantheism, as well as of modern well-defined 
scientific expositions of evolution and development — that 
is to say, as an appropriate mythical account of the 
process of creation, which involves much — oh ! how much ! 
which is still unknown. 

Volney speaks of it as the orphic egg, I presume in 
reference to its having been used in the orphica, or feasts 
of Bacchus, so named from their having been introduced 
into Greece by Orpheus. 

Orpheus was deified, and supposed to be a son of 
Apollo; and Apollo was deified, and often identified 
with the sun. It may be worthy of note that the egg has 
been in use for about fifteen hundred years, and still is, 
as a Christian emblem or symbol. Constantine adopted 
a monogram of our Saviour's designation Christ as his 
symbol; his successors adopted the old Egyptian Tav, 
cross, so named from its resemblance to the letter T in 
Greek. Subsequent successors of his added to this a 
super-imposed egg, indicative of the Pagan worship of 
Nature, be it Natura naturata or Natura naturans, 
having been superseded by Christianity. And the Pace* 
Paschal, or Easter egg, is the same symbol, though used 
possibly as symbolic only of life from the dead. In Russia 
an egg, or a case of bonbons or of valuable jewels in the 
form of an egg, is at Easter presented one to the other by 
friends, with the announcement: Christ is risen; to 
which there comes the response : He is indeed. 

In the cosmogony of ancient Egypt the universe was 
represented as made originally of fire, earth, and air. The 
god Neph cast the world out of his mouth in the shape of 
an egg, and the primordal mud generated the whole race 
of animals, as vermin proceed from the mud of the Nile ; 
and man, in his primordal state, ran about wild like the 
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beasts of the field, and like them ate grass, or lived on 
the fruit of the trees * 

We have a reflection of this in the cosmogony of the 
Assyrians and of the Hebrews. 

In the Hebrew cosmogony we read, Gen. i. 20, " And 
God said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life, and fowl that may fly 
above the earth in the open firmament of heaven, v. 24, 
And God said, Let the earth bring forth the living crea- 
ture after his kind, cattle and creeping thing, and beast of 
the earth after his kind : and it was so." 

We turn now from the consideration of the mythical egg to 
the Kalevala heroes. These may have been the creation of 
a wild purposeless fancy; but they may have been somewhat 
allegorical at the same time. Making allowance for the 
wildness of a poet's fancy, with fragmentary legends of 
earlier times to work upon, I think I see in the three 
heroes, born of the mother floating on the face of the 
deep, adumbrations of Shem, Ham, and Japheth, and of 
their respective characters; and in their mother, an 
adumbration of the ark, in which Wainamomen lived, not 
in an embryotic state, but with the maturity of manhood. 

The Land of Kalevala, Suomi, the Fen-land, or Finland 
of the present day, seems also, frofaa the description 
given in the poem, to have presented a condition, more in 
accordance with what we, with the advantages we enjoy, 
might imagine it to have done after the deluge, than the 
state it would have been in after the first appearance of 
dry land above the surface of the primeval abyss. 
Further, the Rune entitled Wainamoinen's Sowing, tells 
of the seed barley having been found and washed ashore 
from another land. It is a myth rather than a legend, 
but a myth founded apparently on legend, in regard to 
the re-peopling of Finland, or Northern Europe, after the 

* Diod. Sic. I., 7j 8. 
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destructive flood, and supervening frost, evidence of which 
we have in the frozen carcases of mammoths in Siberia, 
preserved in situ with flesh, skin, and hair, frozen appar- 
ently within a few days, or even hours, of their death, 
drowned in a mighty rushing flood, such as covered the 
land in which Noah lived. Should that legend contain 
but a fragment of truth, it may prove invaluable in future 
researches. 

It is probable that all that is said in the Kalevala, in 
so far as it was understood, was accepted literally by the 
Finns. Whether the author of the myth understood it in 
this sense, and whether he designed that others should do 
so, may both admit of question. I am disposed to think 
that the author of the Kalevala-, or of that portion of it 
which refers to creation, was virtually an agnostic, pos- 
sibly such an one as Job was, feeling no one can search 
out God, no one can know the Almighty unto perfection ; 
or of Moses, of whom it is recorded, that he reminded the 
children of Israel : " Ye heard the voice of the words, but 
saw no similitude." 

Section 3. — Worship of Natctre. 

In the Kalevala we find manifested an earnest love of 
nature, and frequently a high-toned morality. The 
Finnish mythology, as there developed, is an elaborate 
and highly figurative system. The Finns had "lords 
many, and gods many." Every rivulet, stream, lake, or 
sea, every mountain and rock, even every individual 
tree, — in short, every object in nature had its presiding 
deity. Ukko was the Great Supreme God of the ancient 
Finns, similar to the Zeus or Jupiter of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans ; but in his nature and actions, as 
these are revealed in this great Epic, he more nearly 
approaches the Christian God than the old Thunderer. 

I have not heard of any appearance of Baalism or sun- 
worship, either as a god or symbol, but there are, I con- 
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sider, indications of its having been practised at one time 
in that region. In view of this, I find it easier to think 
of these people as in a state of degeneration from a higher 
development, than otherwise ; this degeneration, however, 
may be supposed to be a reversion to an earlier type. 

Geikie writes, and the statement is more satisfactorily 
expressed than I could give : — " It is difficult to carry our- 
selves back to the infancy of the world, and think aright of 
the human mind. Men felt from their own experience that 
motion and power were the signs and the results of life, 
and took for granted that all force, of whatever kind, must 
imply it. Hence the sun, and the moon, and the stars, 
which they saw moving over the heavens, and whose 
appearance or absence were connected with /the natural 
phenomena of the world, were fancied to be intelligent 
and living causes of the return of the spring, the heat and 
splendour of summer, the bounty of autumn, and the 
sterility of winter, of the alternation of day and night, 
the fall of rain and dews, the rise of rivers, and of the 
recurrence of storms or of sunny skies. But in his 
childish awe and ignorance man could not limit his 
reverence to these distant and splendid objects. The 
mysterious force that swelled the bud, or ripened the 
fruit ; which poured out the running stream, or heaved up 
the waves of the ocean ; the cloud above, and the wind 
that bore it along ; the lofty mountains, and the gloomy 
valleys, were all alike, more or less divine. The simple 
fancies of savage tribes at the present day were then in 
fact the sober belief of all races. Whatever was beyond 
their simple comprehension was ascribed to an indwelling 
spirit. Even a great king like Xerxes, in the fifth 
century before Christ, could not think of the seas or 
rivers that he had to cross, as other than living beings, 
whose favour he had to propitiate, or whose anger he, in 
his pride, would indignantly chastise. The Hellespont 
daring to break down his bridge of boats must be scourged 
like a rebellious slave to cow it into subjection for the 
future." 
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There may be an air of romance thrown around the" 
Naiades of ancient Greece ; possibly this may also be the 
case with the nature-worship of the Kalevala, and from 
this primitive adoration may have been developed the 
worship of Ukko. Herder, in his "Geist der Hebraischen 
Poesie" as cited by Geikie, says — "Have you read in the 
work of one of our most recent travellers the story of the 
American Indian who set out to see the great cataract of 
Niagara, and already, when afar off, the sublime sound 
made him fancy he heard the voice of the Great Spirit. 
When he came nearer he fell down and prayed .... 
not from slavish terror or dull stupidity, but from a feel- 
ing that the Great Spirit must be near in a scene so won- 
derful and grand, and should be honoured in a simple, 
reverential prayer, as the best of offering he had to make." 

The worship of the Great Spirit by the North American 
Indians may have thus originated, and from this also an 
idea may be suggested in regard to the ridiculous rites 
practised by the Shamans of the Turanian tribes in Siberia 
at the present day, when we think of them as being a 
reversion to an earlier type. We do not find the infancy 
of old age like that of childhood, and our Saviour tells us : 
"When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man he walketh 
through dry places, seeking rest, and findeth none, then 
he saith I will return to my house from whence I came 
out; and when he is come he findeth it swept and 
garnished. Then goeth he and taketh with himself seven 
other spirits more wicked than himself, and they enter in 
and dwell there ; and the last state of that man is worse 
than the first." 

The Mongol Buriats, in the vicinity of Lake Baikal, are 
mostly Shamans, worshippers of the Tengri or. powers of 
nature, which appear to have been also, though not to the 
same extent, worshipped by the Finns represented in the 
Kalevala. The Lamas from Thibet have introduced 
Lamanism among them, and Christian missionaries have 
endeavoured to introduce Christianity, but the worship of 
the Tengri still prevails, and consists of putting in motion 
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scraps of paper on which have been written sacred words. 
This may be done by tying them to a string, as the tail of 
a boy's kite is made ; or by putting them in a churn like 
a drum, or a large barrel, with a crank fixed on an axle, to 
which boards are attached. 

It seems to me we have a higher form of Shamanisn in 
the religion of the North American Indian, an evolution, 
it may be, out of this, but more probably a higher form of 
religion akin to what at an earlier period had prevailed 
here. 

In Siberia, as elsewhere, there are traces of what appear 
to have been temples connected with Baalism. I am 
under the impression that I have heard of remains of 
stone circles like that at Stonehenge, and that known as 
the standing stones of Stennis in Orkney, having been 
seen in various places in Siberia. I cannot at present 
verify my impression; but I am satisfied that such 
circles were connected with the worship of the sun under 
the name of Baal, or some other name ; and if my impres- 
sion be correct, of which I have no doubt, I can rely on 
these as evidence that sun worship formerly prevailed 
in Siberia; and I regard Shamanism with the worship 
of the Tengri, as a deteriorated form of the worship of 
the physical powers, such as we find spoken of in the 
Kalevala, and this a deterioration from the previous wor- 
ship of the sun.* 

In the Finnish mythology the air and meteorological 
phenomena occupy the foremost place amongst the mani- 
festations of the divine. The less solid and the more mobile 
the nearer was the material to the divine, and next to air, 
water is held in reverence amongst the Finns of the olden 
time, and by legend or tradition by Finns of the present, 
and their congeners. 

* In a series of papers by me, which appeared at the Cape of Good 
Hope in a Christian Magazine, and afterwards re-published under the 
title "First Fruits of a Mission to Siberia," by the Rev. Messrs Yuille, 
Stallybrass, and Swan, copious notices of this religion are given. — Cape 
Town : Saul Solomon & Co., 1847. 
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Castren writes: "It could hardly be otherwise, for, as 
soon as the soul of the savage began to suspect that the 
God-like is spiritual and supersensual, even though he 
continues to pay reverence to matter, he in general values 
it the more highly the less compact it is. He sees on the 
one hand, how easy it is to lose his life on the surging 
waves, and on the other, he sees that from these same 
waters he is nourished, and his life is prolonged." 

Dr. Crawford remarks in connection with this : " Thus 
it is that the map of Finland is to this day full of names 
like Pyhajdrvi (sacred lake), and Pyhajoki (sacred river). 
Some of the Finlanders still offer goats and calves to these 
sacred waters, and many of the Ugrian clans still sacrifice 
the reindeer to the river Ob." With this he states that : 
"In Esthonia is a rivulet, Vohanda, held in such reverence, 
that, until very recently, none dared to fell a tree or cut a 
shrub in its immediate vicinity, lest death should over- 
take the offender within a year, in punishment for his 
sacrilege. ,, The Esths, represented by the Esthonians of 
the present day, were of the Finnish stock. In the 
lecture by Dr. Crawford, embodied in the preface to the 
Kalevala, there is cited by him the Eim legend, a very 
quaint narration, and the river Eim is at the present 
day considered sacred by the Esthonians. 

Pceivce is both the designation of the sun, and of a 
sun god. Kootamoinen is the moon, while the designa- 
tion Kim is given both to the moon and the moon god. 
There is a fire-child, — sacred fire created by Ukko; but 
such worship as was in other lands presented to Baal and 
to Ashtaroth, and to fire by the Parsees, was evidently not 
practised in ancient Finland. 

Three Runes of the Kalevala are occupied with an 
account of the stealing of the sun and the moon, and 
the fire- fish, or sacred fire, by Louhi, Queen of Lapland, 
and the capture of the fire-fish, and restoration of the 
sun and moon. But these gods differed in little from 
other gods, such as Ahto, the great god of the waters ; 
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AUotar, the goddess of the waves ; Koskenneiti, the god- 
dess of the waterfall ; Tapio,the god of the forest; Paivatar, 
the goddess of the summer, and others. 

Dr. Helms, in the book of his which I have cited, says : 
" The worship of nature orignates in fear. The majestic 
roll of the thunder, the flash of the lightning which no 
one can withstand, very naturally leads the mind to 
thoughts of the littleness of man, and of the existence of 
higher beings who are mightier than he. It is beyond 
all doubt that it is so. For example, the name of the 
Finnish god Jumala is derived from the word Ju/maukset, 
which signifies thunder-crash. From the circumstance 
that Jumala is found amongst all the peoples of Finnic 
origin, some have been disposed to conclude that, before 
the time of their dispersion, they had the conception of a 
one God, which in the course of time was lost ; but if it 
were so, that conception must have been a very material- 
istic one. The Jumala of the Finns was an invisible 
being, who lived in the cloud-heavens, and from thence 
sent out the lightning, governed the winds, and created 
the seasons. The heaven (taigas), according to their 
opinion, was an expansive building, in which the god 
sought his mighty rest ; the sun (pdiva), derived from the 
word part signifying head, was god's head. If Jumala at 
any time did not wish to get up in the morning, then the 
sun did not shine 

" But the old Finn was a man of deep thought ; it did 
not satisfy him simply to contemplate the world, he 
wished to know what was its origin, and on this subject 
he had two different myths. The one childlike, and to a 
certain extent grand, was that Wainamoinen formed .the 
world from dn egg. Here, strangely enough, is the 
famous cell doctrine, carried out in the greatest scale — 
omne vivum ex ovo. But the myth admitted at the 
same time that the Lapps, the eagle, iron, the bow and 
arrow, &c, existed before what is spoken of as the creation. 
From which it seems that the idea of the world-egg may 
have been a foreign idea introduced from elsewhere. 
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* The other myth is more genuinely Finnish ; it allows 
the daughter of Nature (Luonen tytot, luonottarel, also 
imetten emat), the mother of the fundamental element, 
to have been the originator of the world, a representation 
which is repeated in many places in the Kalevala, especially 
where female dignities are mentioned. The fundamental 
element, a formless mass like chaos, of course existed 
primarily, and out of this arose spirits endowed with 
creative power, who then formed all thinga This is at 
least peculiar in its aspect, for it presents to us in reality 
the fragments of a broken up world, and of a likewise 
broken up God. Both having fallen in pieces, the world 
into a number of parts, from which everything has its 
own synti, that is his own independent origin ; God, with 
a multitude of beings who at first sight Can only be con- 
sidered the helpers of God, but who afterwards appear to 
be treated as if they were personified powers of Nature, 
by which the being who at the same time is set in and 
over Nature — Jwrnala, is cast entirely into the shade. 

u There now comes forward Ukko in place of Jumala. 
Ukko is the ruler of the thunder and lightnings, a de- 
throned god, and with him appear a whole crowd of other 
such gods, and tutelar genii (haltiat) gods of the forest, 
gods of the sea, the goddess of love (SukkamieliJ, gods 
of laughter, the spirit of revenge, &c, daughters of the 
summer, daughters of the winter, the death maidens, and 
so on. 

"Pvm and Perkde, by which names the Finns now 
designate the devil, have probably been gods of a former 
time. These beings, however, in the idea of the people, 
were not personal gods ; they were not free and indepen- 
dent, but were bound to their natural conditions or modes 
of existence. The forest gods never left the shade of the 
forest, the sea maidens, or mermaids, combed their long 
hair only in the sea, and never appeared on shore. If, 
therefore, any of these should work independently, uncon- 
trolled by his nature, condition, or form, tradition acknow- 
ledges him not as a god, be his might ever so great or 
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5od-like. Neither Wainamoinen, Lemminkainen, nor 
lmarinen, who did great and wonderful deeds, and were 
in existence when the world was made, and witnesses of 
that great work, have the rank of Finnish gods ; though 
the popular belief coosidered their wisdom and might 
equal to that of the gods themselves." 

There is also no proof of the existence of the worship- 
pers of the grove, spoken of in the Hebrew Scriptures, and 
represented to us by the Druids. 

It appears, therefore, that the Finns had something like 
the worship of nature, but not such a development of the 
worship of the physical powers as we meet with in Sham- 
anism. It was more Natura naturata, not Natura nat- 
urans, suggestive of something like Pantheism. But it 
was rather some being supposed to live in the stone, the 
river, or the tree, than the tree, the river, and the stones 
themselves, which they worshipped. They were certainly 
spiritualists, not materialists, if we consider all substance 
or substances, classified as being spirit and matter, and 
accept as a description of spirit, that it is something 
existent which is not matter. And certainly they were 
supernaturalists, if by that we understand a belief in 
something separate from matter — a distinction recognised 
in the contradistinction "of things which are seen and 
temporal, and things which are unseen and eternal;" but 
they probably never dreamed of drawing such metaphysi- 
cal contrasts. 

Section 4. — Myth of the Serpent. 

In regard to this subject there are myths in the 
Kalevala which represent the serpent as the emblem of 
evil Here there is not only an agreement with the Heb- 
rew Scriptures, where, both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the serpent — the devil — is spoken of as the father 
of lies, and the author of all evil, but also an accordance 
with myths extensively existent in the mythology of many 
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nations. What has been called the worship of the serpent, 
a feeling based on fear, and never perhaps rising into 
adoration, appears to have been very widely prevalent, 
even in very early times.* 

On a great many of the ancient sculptured stones 01 
Scotland there are representations of the serpent, as if 
symbolic of the suppression of heathenism by Christianity. 
We meet with the same idea in the Northumberland 
tradition of the destruction of Spindeston worm, and in the 
destruction of the dragon by St. George of England, and 
probably in the legend of the expulsion of snakes from 
Ireland by St. Patrick; while the dragon is still the 
national emblem of China. 

In America, there are large mounds in the form of 
serpents, the creations of nations now extinct and for- 
gotten. Elsewhere we meet with serpentine rows of 
upright stones leading to circles of standing stones, appar- 
ently pertaining to the worship of the sun (the worship 
of the high places), which preceded the worship of the 
Druids (the worship of the groves) ; and, in this way, we 
are carried back to Archaic times of unknown antiquity. 

With the extensive diffusion pf superstition regarding 
the serpent, we are free to conclude that the reference to 
the serpent in the Kalevala is not, necessarily, if at all, 
disturbing to the conjecture that the great bulk of that 
Epic, and even this Rune, must have been written early in 
the bronze period, ages it may have been before the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the country. It is worthy of 
remark, and a striking coincidence, that in the Kalevala, 
as in Paradise Lost, the worm is not Satan ; it may 
represent sin, but not ihe principle or author of evil ; 
Ahti, or Lemminkainen, the uninvited and unwelcome 
guest at the Wedding-Feast of the Daughter of the Rain- 

* References to the wide diffusion of superstitious, if not mythical 
treatment of the subject, by Lieutenant Colonel C. Hamilton Smith, 
President of the Devon and Cornwall Natural History Society, &c, are 
given in Kitto's Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, under the articles 
Serpent and Dragon. 
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bow, who put the serpent to flight, was a son of Lempi ; 
who Lempi was I have been unable to determine ; but 
Lempo, called also Hisi, Piru, and Jutas, who was the 
principle of evil. 

The question which will afterwards force itself upon us 
in enquiring into the antiquity of the Kalevala is — must 
we conclude that the author of this Rune had heard of 
the narrative in Genesis ? to which I must answer, no. 
But, supposing another were to reply in the affirmative, 
still I see no necessity to infer from this that the Rune is 
of no greater antiquity than the introduction of Christian- 
ity into Finland, at the close of the. 11th century. 

It is alleged as not improbable that in Milton's picture 
of the serpent the poet had in mind Spencer's description 
of error in the Faerie Queen : — 

" Halfe like a serpent horribly displaide, 
But th' other halfe did woman's shape retain." 

And with this the following image : — 

" Yet did her face and former part profess 
A fair young maiden full of comely glee ; 
But all her hinder part did plain express 
A monstrous dragon full of fearful ugliness." 

To the student of mythology, anthropology, and ethno- 
logy, extensively acquainted with what has been met with 
in many nations of very different physical characteristics, 
and ethnological relations, there may be nothing in the 
description of the serpent — shall I say the devil ? — occur- 
ring in the Kalevala to disturb their acceptance of the 
conclusion of philologists and others in regard to the great 
antiquity of the Kalevala. But there are many with 
whom it may be otherwise. 

One of the serpent myths in the Kalevala is that in 
which Lemminkainen, attempting to discharge one of the 
tasks assigned him by Louhi ere he could hope for her 

Beauteous Daughter in marriage, is stung by the serpent. 

* , 

* Book I., chap. 1, stanza 14. 
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He is reproached by his own mother for not knowing the 
" magic word-protector/' it being necessary, according to 
ancient Finnish belief, as was stated in a preceding chap- 
ter, that the whole history of that which caused the evil 
should be known, she goes on to tell her son : — 

Learn the origin of serpents, 
Whence the poison of the adder. 

" In the floods was born the serpent, 
From the marrow of the gray-duck, 
From the brain of ocean-swallows ; 
Suoyatar had made saliva, 
Cast it on the waves of ocean, 
Waters drove it onward, onward, 
Softly shone the sun upon it, 
By the winds 'twas gently cradled, 
Gently nursed by winds and waters, 
By the waves was driven shoreward, 
Landed by the surging billows. 
Thus the serpent, thing of evil, 
Filling all the world with trouble, 
Was created in the waters 
Born from Suoyatar, its maker," 

Another reference to the origin of the serpent we find 
in the following account. 

Pohyola had given express orders that Ahti or Lem- 
minkainen, one of the brothers of the bridegroom, 
Ilmarinen, and of Wainamoinen, should not be invited to 
the wedding. He, however, heard the sound of sledges, 
and of people passing fields in which he was working, and 
opined that they must be hastening to the wedding. He 
therefore determined that he too would go, were it only 
because he was not invited. His mother tries to dissuade 
him, but in vain. She tells of the perils through which 
he would have to fight his way ; to which he replies, that 
these might frighten children but not heroes, and sets out 
on his journey. 

With the ancient Finns it was an aphorism that song 
was all-powerful; song was magic; magic was knowledge; 
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and knowledge was power. Lemminkainen, having passed 
through the perils his mother had foretold, reaches at 
length the court of Sariola. 
There he meets the serpent, and sings its origin : — 

Finds the fenoe of molten iron, 
And of steel the rods and pickets, 
In the earth a hundred fathoms, 
To the azure sky, a thousand, 
Double-pointed spears projecting ; 
On each spear were serpents twisted, 
Adders coiled in countless numbers, 
Lizards mingled with the serpents, 
Tails entangled pointing earthward, 
While their heads were skyward whirling, 
Writhing, hissing mass of evil. 

Then the stout-heart, Eaukomieli, 
Deeply thought and long considered : 
" It is as my mother told me, 
This the wall that she predicted, 
Stretohing from the earth to heaven ; 
Downward deep are serpents creeping, 
Deeper still the rails extending ; 
High as highest flight of eagles, 
Higher still the wall shoots upward." 

But the hero, Lemminkainen, 
Little cares, nor feels disheartened, 
Draws his broadsword from its scabbard, 
Draws his mighty blade ancestral, 
Hews the wall with might of magic, 
Breaks the palisade in pieces, 
Hews to atoms seven pickets, 
Chops the serpent-wall to fragments ; 
Through the breach he quickly passes 
To the portals of Pohyola. 

In the way, a serpent lying, 
Lying crosswise in the entry, 
Longer than the longest rafters, 
i Larger than the posts of oak-wood ; 
Hundred-eyed, the heinous serpent, 
And a thousand tongues, the monster, 

M 
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Eyes as large as sifting vessels, 

Tongues as long as shafts of javelins, 

Teeth as large as hatchet-handles, 

Back as broad as skiffs of ocean. 

Lemminkainen does not venture 

Straightway through this host opposing, 

Through the hundred heads of adders, 

Through the thousand tongues of serpents. 

Spake the magic Lemminkainen : 

" Venomed viper, thing of evil, 

Ancient adder of Tuoni, 

Thou that crawlest in the stubble, 

Through the flower-roots of Lempo, 

Who has sent thee from thy kingdom! 

Sent thee from thine evil coverts, 

Sent thee hither, crawling, writhing, 

In the pathway I would travel 9 

Who bestowed thy mouth of venom, 

Who insisted, who commanded, 

Thou shouldst raise thy head toward heaven, 

Who thy tail has given action 9 

Was this given by the father, 

Did the mother give this power, 

Or the eldest of the brothers, 

Or the youngest of the sisters, 

Or some other of thy kindred 9 

" Close thy mouth, thou thing of evil, 
Hide thy pliant tongue of venom, 
In a circle wrap thy body, 
Coil thou like a shield in silence, 
Give to me one-half the pathway, 
Let this wanderer pass by thee, 
Or remove thyself entirely ; 
Get thee hence to yonder heather, 
Quick retreat to bog and stubble, 
Hide thyself in reeds and rushes, 
In the brambles of the lowlands. 
Like a ball of flax enfolding, 
Like a sphere of aspen-branches, 
With thy bead and tail together, 
Boll thyself to yonder mountain ; 
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In the heather is thy dwelling, 
Underneath the sod thy caverns, 
Shonldst thou raise thy head in anger, 
Mighty Ukko will destroy it, 
Pieroe it with his steel-tipped arrows, 
With his death-balls made of iron ! " 

Hardly had the hero ended, 
When the monster, little heeding, 
Hissing with his tongue in anger, 
Plying like the forked lightning, 
Pounces with his mouth of venom 
At the head of Lemminkainen ; 
But the hero, quick recalling, 
Speaks the master-words of knowledge, 
Words that came from distant ages, 
Words his ancestors had taught him, 
Words his mother learned in childhood, 
These the words of Lemminkainen : 
" Since thou wilt not heed mine order, 
Sinoe thou wilt not leave the highway, 
Puffed with pride of thine own greatness, 
Thou shalt burst in triple pieces. 
Leave thy station for the borders, 
I will hunt thine ancient mother, 
Sing thine origin of evil, 
How arose thy head of horror ; 
Suoyatar, thine ancient mother, 
Thing of evil, thy creator ! 

" Suoyatar once let her spittle 
Fall upon the waves of ocean ; 
This was rocked by winds and waters, 
Shaken by the ocean-currents, 
Six years rooked upon the billows, 
Rocked in water seven summers, 
On the blue-back of the ocean, 
On the billows high as heaven ; 
Lengthwise did the billows draw it, 
And the sunshine gave it softness, 
To the shore the billows washed it, 
On the coast the waters left it. 

" Then appeared Creation's daughters, 
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Three the daughters thus appearing, 
On the roaring shore of ooean, 
There beheld the spittle lying, 
And the daughters spake as follows : 
' What would happen from this spittle, 
Should the breath of the Creator 
Fall upon the writhing matter, 
Breathe the breath of life upon it, 
Give the thing the sense of vision 1 ' 

" The Creator heard these measures, 
Spake himself the words that follow : 
' Eyil only comes from evil, 
This is the expectoration 
Of fell Suoyatar, its mother ; 
Therefore would the thing be evil, 
Should I breathe a soul within it, 
Should I give it sense of vision.' 

" Hisi heard this conversation, 
Ever ready with his mischief, 
Made himself to be creator, 
Breathed a soul into the spittle, 
To fell Suoyatar's fierce anger. 
Thus arose the poison-monster, 
Thus was born the evil serpent, 
This the origin of evil. 

" Whence the life that gave her action ? 
From the carbon-pile of Hisi. 
Whence then was her heart created 1 
From the heart-throbs of her mother. 
Whence arose her brain of evil 1 
From the foam of rolling waters. 
Whence was consciousness awakened 1 
From the waterfall's commotion. 
Whence arose her head of venom ? 
From the seed-germs of the ivy. 
Whence then came her eyes of fury ? 
From the flaxen seeds of Lempo. 
Whence the evil ears for hearing 1 
From the foliage of Hisi. 
Whence then was her mouth created ? 
This from Suoyatar's foam-currents. 
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Whence arose thy tongue of anger 9 
From the spear of Keitolainen. 
Whence arose thy fangs of poison ) 
From the teeth of Mana's daughter. . 
Whence then was thy baok created 1 
From the carbon-posts of Piru. 
How then was thy tail created ? 
From the brain of the hobgoblin. 
Whence arose thy writhing entrails ? 
From the death-belt of Tuoni. 

" This thine origin, Serpent, 
This thy charm of evil import, 
Vilest thing of God's creation, 
. Writhing, hissing thing of evil, 
With the color of Tuoni, 
With the shade of earth and heaven, 
With the darkness of the storm-cloud. 
Get thee hence, thou loathsome monster, 
Clear the pathway of this hero. 
I am mighty Lemminkainen, 
On my journey to Pohyola, 
To the feastings and carousals, 
In the halls of darksome Northland." 

Thereupon the snake uncoiling, 
Hundred-eyed and heinous monster, 
Crawled away to other portals, 
That the hero, Kaukomieli, 
Might proceed upon his errand, 
To the dismal Sariola, 
To the feastings and carousals 
In the banquet-halls of Pohya. 

The description may remind us of Milton's description 
of sin stationed with death at the gate of hell given in the 
second book of Paradise Lost : — 

" Before the gates there sat 
On either side, a formidable shape ; 
The one seemed woman to the waist and fair, 
But ended foul in many a scaly fold, 
Voluminous and vast, a serpent armed 
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With mortal sting ; about her middle round 
A cry of Hell-hounds never ceasing barked 
With wide Cerberean mouths, full loud, and rung 
A hideous peal ; yet, when they list, would creep, 
If aught disturbed their noise, into her womb, 
And kennel there, yet there still barked and howled. 
Within, unseen. Far less abhorred than these, 
Vexed Scylla, bathing in the sea that parts 
Calabria from the hoarse Trinaorian shore ; 
Nor uglier follows the night-hag, when, called 
In secret, riding through the air she comes, 
Lured with the smell of infant blood, to dance 
With Lapland witches, while the labouring moon 
Eclipses at their charms. The other shape — 
If shape it might be called — that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 
Or substance might be called that shadow seemed, 
For each seemed either — black it stood as night, 
Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as hell, 
And shook a dreadful dart ; what seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on." 

If we accept the conjecture that the writer of this Rune 
may have heard of the description given in Genesis, 
further confirmation of this view is given by the hero 
telling his mother, when she foretold his encounter with 
the serpent — 

" With my heel I'll crush the monsters, 
Stamp the horrid things to atoms. 1 ' 

But should we not do so, this goes for nothing, as both 
the reference in Scripture and in the Kalevala to crushing 
the serpent with the heel, may have been suggested as a 
natural course to pursue with a dangerous reptile. 

Again, another thought suggests itself. May not some 
myth in regard to the serpent have been existent long 
before the separation of the Semitic and the Aryan races, 
and have influenced the creed of both ? The Semitic 
races claim to be descendants of Shem ; the Aryans, of 
Japheth. Serpent worship, and the identification of the 
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serpent with the origin of evil in the world, may be the 
results of myth existent in antediluvian times. 

Section 5.— State of the Dead. 

In the Rune relating to the building of a boat by 
Wainamoinen, we get not only a glimpse at the work in 
which he was engaged, and the forest lands whence tim- 
ber for the work was procured, but also a glimpse into the 
kingdom of death, where reigned Tuoni, the god of death, 
also called Mana, and Manalainen. This is given in 
continuation of what has been quoted of Wainamoinen's 
boat-building. 

Dr. Crawford gives the following account of their views 
in regard to the dead : — 

"It would seem that the earliest beliefs of the Finns 
regarding the dead centred in this: that their spirits 
remained in their graves until after the complete dis- 
integration of their bodies, over which Kalma, the god of 
the tombs, with his black and evil daughter, presided. 
After their spirits had been fully purified, they were then 
admitted to the Kingdom of Manala in the under world. 
Those journeying to Tuonela were required to voyage over 
nine seas, and over one river, the Finnish Styx, black, 
deep, and Relent, and filled with hungry whirlpools, and 
angry waterfalls. 

" Like Helheim, of Scandinavian mythology, Manala, or 
Tuonela, was considered as corresponding to the upper 
world. The Sun and the Moon visited there ; fen and 
forest gave a home to the wolf, the bear, the elk, the ser- 
pent, and the song-bird; the salmon, the whiting, the 
perch, and the pike were sheltered in the 'coal-black 
waters of Manala.' From the seed-grains of the death- 
land fields and forests, the Tuoni-worm (the serpent) had 
taken its teeth. Tuoni, or Mana, the god of the under 
world, is represented as a hard-hearted and frightful old 
personage, with three iron-pointed fingers on each hand, 
and wearing a hat drawn down to his shoulders. As in 
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the original conception of Hades, Tuoni was thought to be 
the leader of the dead to their subterranean home, as well 
as their counsellor, guardian, and ruler. In the capacity 
of ruler he was assisted by his wife, a hideous, horrible, 
old witch with 'crooked, copper-fingers, ironrpointed,' with 
deformed head and distorted features, and uniformly 
spoken of in irony in the Kalevala as ' hyvot, emantd' the 
good hostess ; she feasted her guests on lizards, worms, 
toads, and writhing serpents. Tuonen Poika, ' The God 
of the Red Cheeks/ so called because of his blood-thirsti- 
ness and constant cruelties, is the son and accomplice of 
this merciless and hideous pair. 

" Three daughters of Tuoni are mentioned in the Runes, 
the first of whom, a tiny, black maiden, but great in 
wickedness, once at least showed a touch of human kind- 
ness when she vainly urged Wainmoinen not to cross the 
river of Tuoni, assuring the hero that while many visit 
Manala, few return, because of their inability to brave her 
father's wrath. Finally, after much entreaty, she ferried 
him over the Finnish Styx, like Charon, the son of Erebus 
and Nox, in the mythology of Greece. The second daugh- 
ter of Tuoni is Lowyatar, black and blind, and is described 
as still more malignant and loathsome than the first. 
Through the east wind's impregnation she brought forth 
the spirits of the nine diseases most dreaded by mankind, 
as described in the 45th Rune of the Kalevala — 

'Colic, Pleurisy, and Fever, 
Ulcer, Plague, and dread Consumption, 
' Gout, Sterility, and Cancer/ 

" The third daughter of Tuoni combines the malevolent 
and repugnant attributes of her two sisters, and is repre- 
sented as the mother and hostess of the impersonal 
diseases of mankind. The Finns regarded all human 
ailments as evil spirits or indwelling devils, some formless, 
others taking the shapes of the most odious forms of 
animal life, as worms and mites; the nine, however, 
named above, were conceived to have human forms. 
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"Where the three arms of the Tuoni river meet a 
frightful rock arises, called Kipu-Kivi, or Kipuvuori, in a 
dungeon beneath which the spirits of all diseases are 
imprisoned. On this rock the third daughter of Tuoni 
sits, constantly whirling it round like a millstone, grind- 
ing her subjects until they escape and go forth to torture 
and slay the children of men ; as in Hindu mythology, 
Kali (black) sits in judgment on the dead." 

" Nowhere are the inconsistencies of human theory and 
practice more curiously and forcibly shown than, in the 
custom in vogue among the clans in Finland who are not 
believers in a future life, but, notwithstanding, perform 
such funereal ceremonies as the burying in the graves of 
the dead, knives, hatchets, spears, bows, and arrows, kettles, 
food, clothing, sledges, and snow-shoes, thus bearing wit- 
ness to their practical recognition of some form of life 
beyond the grave." 

Dr. Crawford speaks of the apparently generous act of 
one of the daughters of Tuoni to dissuade Wadnamoinen 
from entering as a living man the regions of the dead. 
Her endeavours to persuade him are reported thus in the 
Kalevala :- - 

Wainamoinen quickly journeys 
To the .kingdom of Tuoni, 
There to find the ancient wisdom, 
There to learn the secret doctrine ; 
Hastens on through fen and forest, 
Over meads and over marshes, 
Through the ever-rising woodlands, 
Journeys one week through the brambles, 
And a second through the hazels, 
Through the junipers the third week, 
When appear Tuoni's islands, 
And the hill-tops of Manala. 

Wainamoinen, brave and ancient, 
Calls aloud in tones of thunder, 
To the deeps of Tuonela, 
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To Manala's magic castle : 

" Bring a boat, Tuoni's daughter, 

Bring a ferry-boat, maiden, 

That may bear me o'er this channel, 

O'er this black and fatal river." 

Quick the daughter of Tuoni, 
Magic. maid of little stature, 
Tiny virgin of Manala, 
Tiny washer of the linen, 
Tiny cleaner of the dresses, 
At the river of Tuoni, 
In Manala's ancient castles, 
Speaks these words to Wainamoinen, 
Gives this answer to his calling : 
" Straightway will I bring the row-boat, 
When the reasons thou hast given 
Why thou comest to Manala 
In a hale and active body." 

Wainamoinen, old and artful, 
Gives this answer to the maiden : 
" I was brought here by Tuoni, 
Mana raised me from the coffin." 
Speaks the maiden of Manala : 
" This a tale of wretched liars ; 
Had Tuoni brought thee thither, 
Mana raised thee from the coffin, 
Then Tuoni would be with thee, 
Manalainen too would lead thee, 
With Tuoni's hat upon thee, 
On thy hands the gloves of Mana. 
Tell the truth now, Wainamoinen, 
What has brought thee to Manala 1 " 

Wainamoinen, artful hero, 
Gives this answer, still finessing : 
" Iron brought me to Manala, 
To the kingdom of Tuoni." 

Speaks the virgin of the death-land, 
Mana's wise and tiny daughter : * 
" Well I know that this is falsehood, 
Had the iron brought thee hither, 
Brought thee to Tuoni's kingdom, 
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Blood would trickle from thy vesture, 
And the blood-drops, scarlet-colored. 
Speak the truth now, Wainamoinen, 
This the third time that I ask thee." 

Wainamoinen, little heeding, 
Still finesses to the daughter : 
" Water brought me to Manala, 
To the kingdom of Tuoni." 
This the tiny maiden's answer : 
" Well I know thou speakest falsely ; 
If the waters of Manala, 
If the cataract and whirlpool, 
Or the waves had brought thee hither, 
From thy robes the drops would trickle, 
Water drip from all thy raiment. 
Tell the truth and I will serve thee, 
What has brought thee to Manala ? " 

Then the stubborn Wainamoinen 
Told this falsehood to the maiden : 
" Fire has brought me to Manala, 
To the kingdom of Tuoni." 
Spake again Tuoni's daughter : 
" Well I know the voice of falsehood. 
If the fire had brought thee hither, 
Brought thee to Tuoni's empire, 
Singed would be thy locks and eyebrows, 
And thy beard be crisped and tangled. 
0, thou foolish Wainamoinen, 
If I row thee o'er the ferry, 
Thou must speak the truth in answer, 
This the last time I will ask thee ; 
Make an end of thy deception. 
What has brought thee to Manala, 
Still unharmed by pain or sickness, 
Still untouched by Death's dark angels 1 " 
Spake the ancient Wainamoinen : 
" At the first I spake not truly, 
Now I give thee rightful answer : 
Made a boat with ancient wisdom, 
Working with my powers of magic, 
Sang one day and then a second, 
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Sang the third day until evening, 
When I broke the magic main-spring. 
Broke my magic sledge in pieces, 
Of my song the fleetest runners ; 
Then I came to Mana's kingdom, 
Came to borrow here an auger, 
Thus to mend my sledge of magic, 
Thus to join the parts together. 
Send the boat now quickly over, 
Send me, quick, Tuoni's row-boat, 
Help me cross this fatal river, 
Cross the channel of Manala." 

Spake the daughter of Tuoni, 
Mana's maiden thus replying : 
" Thou art sure a stupid fellow, 
Foresight wanting, judgment lacking, 
Having neither wit nor wisdom, 
Coming here without a reason, 
Coming to Tuoni's empire ; 
Better far if thou shouldst journey 
To thy distant home and kindred ; 
Many they that visit Mana, 
Few return from Mana's kingdom." 

Spake the good old Wainamoinen : 
" Women old retreat from danger, 
Not a man of any courage, 
Not the weakest of the heroes. 
Bring thy boat, Tuoni's daughter, 
Tiny maiden of Manala, 
Come and row me o'er the ferry." 

Wainamoinen would not be dissuaded, and, by following 
the narration we obtain a glimpse of the regions of the 
dead as described in these ancient myths and legends. 
The poet proceeds as follows : — 

Mana's daughter does as bidden, 
Brings her boat to Wainamoinen, 
Quickly rows him through the channel, 
O'er the black and fatal river, 
To the kingdom of Manala, 
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Speaks these words to the magician : 
" Woe to thee ! Wainamoinen ! 
Wonderful indeed thy magio, 
Since thou comest to Manala, 
Comest neither dead nor dying." 

Tuonetar, death-land hostess, 
Anoient hostess of Tuoni, 
Brings him pitchers filled with strong beer, 
Fills her massive golden goblets, 
Speaks these measures to the stranger : 
" Drink, thou ancient Wainamoinen, 
Drink the beer of king Tuoni 1 " 

Wainamoinen, wise and cautious, 
Carefully inspects the liquor, 
Looks a long time in the pitchers, 
, Sees the spawning of the black-frogs, 
Sees the young of poison serpents, 
Lizards, worms, and writhing adders, 
Thus addresses Tuonetar : 
" Have not come with this intention, 
Have not come to drink thy poisons, 
Drink the beer of Tuonela ; 
Those that drink Tuoni's liquors, 
Those that sip the cup of Mana, 
Court the devil and destruction, 
End their lives in want and ruin." 
Tuonetar makes this answer : 
" Ancient minstrel, Wainamoinen, 
Tell me what has brought thee hither, 
Brought thee to the realm of Mana, 
To the courts of Tuonela, 
Ere Tuoni sent his angels 
To thy home in Kalevala, 
There to cut thy magic life-thread." 
Spake the singer, Wainamoinen : 
" I was building me a vessel, 
At my craft was working, singing, 
Needed three words, of the master, 
How to fasten in the ledges, 
How the stern should be completed, 
How complete the boat's forecastle. 
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This the reason of my coming 

To the empire of Tuoni, 

To the castles of Manala : 

Came to learn these magic sayings, 

Learn the lost-words of the master." 

Spake the hostess, Tuonetar : 

" Mana never gives these sayings, 

Wilt not learn them from Tuoni, 

Not the lost words of the master ; 

Thou shalt never leave this kingdom, 

Never in thy magic life-time, 

Never go to Ealevala, 

To Wainola's peaceful meadows, 

To thy distant home and country." 

Quick the hostess, Tuonetar, 
Waves her magio wand of slumber 
O'er the head of Wainamoinen, 
Puts to rest the wisdom-hero, 
Lays him on the couch of Mana, 
In the robes of living heroes, 
Deep the sleep that settles o'er him. 

In Manala lived a woman, 
In the kingdom of Tuoni, 
Evil witch and toothless wizard, 
Spinner of the threads of iron, 
Moulder of the bands of copper, 
Weaver of a hundred fish nets, 
Of a thousand nets of copper, 
Spinning in the days of summer, 
Weaving in the winter evenings, 
Seated on a rock in water. 

In the kingdom of Tuoni 
Lived a man, a wioked wizard, 
Three the fingers of the hero, 
Spinner he of iron meshes, 
Maker too of nets of oopper, 
Countless were his nets of metal, 
Moulded on a rook in water, 
Through the many days of summer. 

Mana's son with crooked fingers, 
Iron-pointed, copper fingers, 
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Polls of nets, at least a thousand, 

Through the river of Tuoni, 

Draws them lengthwise, sidewise, crosswise, 

And diagonally zigzag, 

That the sleeping Wainamoinen, 

Friend and brother of the waters, 

Might not leave the isle of Mana, 

Never in the course of ages, 

Never leave the death-land castles, 

Never while the moonlight glimmers 

On the empire of Tuoni. 

Wainamoinen, wise and wary, 
Rising from his couch of slumber, 
Speaks these words as he is waking : 
" Is there not some mischief brewing, 
Am I not at last in danger, 
In the chambers of Tuoni, 
In the homesteads of Manala 1 " 

Quick he changes his complexion, 
Changes too his form and stature, 
Slips into another body ; 
Like a serpent in a circle, 
Bolls black-dyed upon the waters ; 
Dares like weeds among the willows, 
Creeping like a worm of magic, 
Like an adder through the grasses, 
Through the coal-black stream of deathland, 
Through a thousand nets of copper 
Interlaced with threads of iron, 
From the kingdom of Tuoni, 
From the castles of Manala. 

Mana's son, the wicked wizard, 
With his iron-pointed fingers, 
In the early morning hastens 
To his thousand nets of oopper, 
Set within Tuoni's river, 
Finds therein a countless number 
Of the death-stream fish and serpents ; 
Does not find old Wainamoinen, 
Wainamoinen, wise and wary, 
Friend and fellow of the waters. 
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When the wonder-working hero 
Had escaped from Tuonela, 
Spake he thus in supplication : 
" Gratitude to thee, Ukko, 
Do I bring for thy protection ! 
Never suffer other heroes, 
Of thy heroes not the wisest, 
To transgress the laws of nature; 
Never let another singer, 
While he lives within the body, 
Cross the river of Tuoni, 
As thou lovest thy creations. 
Many heroes cross the channel, 
Cross the fatal stream of Mana, 
Few return to tell the story, 
Few return from Tuonela, 
From Manala's courts and castles." 

Wainamoinen calls his people, 
On the plains of Kalevala, 
Speaks these words of ancient wisdom 
To the young men, to the maidens, 
To the rising generation : 
" Every child of Northland, listen : 
If thou wishest joy eternal, 
Never disobey thy parents, 
Never evil treat the guiltless, 
Never wrong the feeble-minded, 
Never harm thy weakest fellow, 
Never stain thy lips with falsehood, 
Never cheat thy trusting neighbor, 
Never injure thy companion, 
Lest thou surely payest penance 
In the kingdom of Tuoni, 
In the prison of Manala ; 
There, the home of all the wicked, 
There the couch of the unworthy, 
There the chambers of the guilty. 
Underneath Manala's fire-rock 
Are their ever-flaming couches, 
For their pillows hissing serpents, 
Vipers green their writhing covers, 
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For their drink the blood of adders, 
For their food the pangs of hunger, 
Pain and agony their solace ; 
If thou wishest joy eternal, 
Shun the kingdom of Tuoni ! " 

The belief in a future state after death is very ancient, 
and very widely diffused. 

"The Babylonians asked their deities for something 
more than merely temporal blessings. They might pray 
that their monarch would live 'a hundred years/ 
but they prayed also that they themselves might live 
'forever/ hereafter, in the 'Land of the Silver Sky/ 
Even the invisible 'Heaven of Aner* itself had 
vanished into the deep blue of the visible firmament; 
above and beyond them all was the true home of the 
gods, and the spirits of the blest, a home towards which 
the smoke of the altar might ascend, but into whose 
mysteries none could penetrate till death and the grace 
of Baal had freed him from the shades of the flesh/'* And 
we have in Egypt evidence of a much more ancient belief 
in the soul surviving death. 

Regarding the Ealevala as an Epic poem, celebrating 
ancient Finland, we are not required by the demands of 
consistency to view the heroes whose deeds are sung, as 
historical persons, or other than the creations of the poet ; 
nor the poem itself, as other than a poem, in which the 
composer allowed his fancy free wing, singing, as do the 
larks and other birds of song, which, while they infringe 
not the requisites of melody, seem to follow in their song 
no other guidance than their own sweet will, and 
instinctive perception of what constitutes melody and 
cadence, and if under this aspect of the song we feel 
debarred from oiting the heroes and others as actual 
personages, or their actions as actual deeds, we are, on the 

same principle, deterred from recording the cosmogony 

 • » 

* Professor Sayce'a Hibbert Lectures. 
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and myths contained in the Kalevala, as those believed in 
by the ancient Finns. But if we receive the narrations 
of deeds and incidents as being very probably not unlike 
what may have been familiar to the composer of the song, 
and those who enjoyed its recital, so we may accept the 
cosmogony and myths embodied in the Kalevala as 
possibly similar to those current among the ancient Finns. 

The cosmogony and mythology of Archaic times, in 
most, if not in all nations, has been transmitted to the 
generations following in traditions, which were ultimately 
recorded and perpetuated. In the same manner the cos- 
mogony and mythology of the Finns in prehistoric times 
has been preserved and presented to us; but it is only in 
the present century that these have anew been reduced to 
writing, enabling us to look far back into the agefe of the 
past. 

Their ideas of the power and manner in which this 
glorious world was created from chaos are embodied in 
myth, as perhaps are the ideas of the most advanced 
nations and scientists of the present day. St. Paul says, 
" If any man think he knoweth anything, he knoweth 
nothing yet as he ought to know." The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews does not fcpeak of cosmogony as 
knowledge, but as only belief. " Through faith we under- 
stand that the worlds were framed by the word of God, so 
that things which are seen were not made of things which 
do appear." And thus may be regarded the other pictures 
cited in this chapter as myths in accordance with the 
dentition of a myth which has been given in a preceding 
chapter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MYTHICAL LEGENDS. 

In the Kalevala, besides such pictures of the times as are 
supplied by the account of the Wedding-Feast of Pohyola, 
such legends as those relating to the introduction of 
agriculture, and myths in regard to the birth of Waina- 
moinen, we meet with what I may characterize as 
mythical legends, in which legend and myth are com- 
bined. In this category may be comprised notices of magi- 
cians, and giants, and dwarfs. 

Section 1. — Magicians. 

Frequent mention is made in the poem of magicians 
and magic. In regard to these it has to be noted first, 
that these are terms employed by the translators in their 
respective languages, which most nearly interpreted the 
expressions used in the original. They are therefore, 
not terms with all the encrustations of ages adhering to 
them, for which the composer of the song is to be held 
responsible, and are not to be confounded with the rain- 
makers and witch-doctors of Africa, nor the necromancers 
or jugglers of lands in which civilization is more advanced. 

The magicians of the Kalevala are N rather to be classed 
with the magi and wise men of the East, who came to 
Jerusalem at the birth of our Saviour with offerings of 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 

The magi of the East were the sacerdotal and learned 
class among the Medes and Persians who devoted them- 
selves to the study and practice of what from their doing 
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bo was called magic. The root of these words being the 
term maz or great, in the language called Zend, which in 
very ancient times prevailed in Persia, and in which was 
written the Zendavesta, by Zoroaster, still held sacred by 
the Parsees. The language has received its designation 
from that work, but it is a misnomer; the title of the 
book being compounded of Zend, a commentary, and 
A vesta, the text. The Zend language is akin to the 
Sanscrit, and may probably be a congener of the Finnish. 

The narratives in the poem of the deeds performed by 
these magicians are wonderful but incredible, and it is 
worthy of remark that all that they achieved was attri- 
buted to knowledge — shall I say knowledge of how to do 
it 1 One might do so, but it is more correct simply to say 
knowledge. The composer of the song, and those for 
whose delectation it was recited, seem to have held, as we 
in these latter days profess to do, that knowledge is 
power. 

Many of the feats accomplished by the Ealevala magicians 
more resemble works of legerdemain than aught else with 
which we are familiar. Credence is not required for 
them ; nor could it be given. But wondrous works, not 
less truly marvellous, have been effected by practical 
devices, based upon modern science, and the point of 
similarity between the two is that both are alleged to 
have been done through the help of knowledge. 

I put a restraint upon myself lest I should seem to 
over-laud the ancient Finns, while desiring only fairly to 
represent them in the wondrous songs of the heroes. 
There was sometimes song employed, and sometimes an 
explicit formula, but I apprehend that primarily not in 
the singing nor in the formula, but in the knowledge 
embodied in the formula, and expressed in the song, there 
lay the inherent power, to the exercise of which both the 
correctness of the formula, and the music of the song, 
were subordinate. • 

Qreat importance was attached to the exactness of the 
formula, as an expression of what was known. So is it 
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required in our day with the medical prescription, and 
with the scientific formula in mathematics, chemistry, and 
engineering. Great stress was also laid on the singing of 
what was known ; the reason underlying this originally 
being, that thus alone could full expression be given to what 
was said ; and a natural cadence seema to accompany 
deep feeling. It is within my memory that preachers of 
acknowledged power chanted in a natural spontaneous 
rhythm the prayers and the psalms they announced for 
praise, their discourse from the announcement of their 
text, to the closing petition for the divine blessing, and 
even the intimations made to the congregation. This 
seemed to be done spontaneously, and was considered the 
correct thing to do as indicative of fervour and unction. 

It appears to have been one of the dogmata of the 
ancient Finns that in order to cure an evil you must 
know the whole history of that which caused the evil. 
We found it to be so in connection with the Rune 
relating to the origin of iron. After Wainamoinen had 
been cut by the axe, in order that he might be healed, he 
sang his magic song of the origin of iron. Then the gray- 
beard arose, apostrophized iron, and by the power of the 
.magic word the bleeding stopped, and thereafter herbs 
were placed on the wound to heal it. 

From the hearth arose the gray-beard, 
Shook his heavy looks and answered : 
" Now I know the source of iron, 
Whence the steel and whence its evils ; 
Curses on thee, cruel iron, 
Curses on the steel thou givest, 
Curses on thee, tongue of evil, 
Cursed be thy life forever ! 
Once thou wert of little value, 
Having neither form nor beauty, 
Neither strength nor great importance, 
When in form of milk Aou rested, 
When for ages thou wert hidden 
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In the breasts of God's three daughters, 
Jlidden in their heaving bosoms, 
On the borders of the cloudlets, 
In the blue vault of the heavens. 

" Thou wert once of little value, 
Having neither form nor beauty, 
Neither strength nor great importance, 
When like water thou wert resting 
On the broad back of the marshes, 
On the steep declines of mountains, 
When thou wert but formless matter, 
Only dust of rusty color. 

" Surely thou wert void of greatness, 
Having neither strength nor beauty, 
When the moose was trampling on thee, 
When the roebuck trod upon thee, 
When the tracks of wolves were in thee, 
And the bear-paws scratched thy body. 
Surely thou hadst little value 
When the skilful Ilmarinen, 
First of all the iron-workers, 
Brought thee from the blackened swamp-lands, 
Took thee to his ancient smithy, 
Placed thee in his fiery furnace. 
Truly thou hadst little vigor, 
Little strength, and little danger, 
When thou in the fire wert hissing, 
Rolling forth like seething water, 
From the furnace of the smithy, 
When thou gavest oath the strongest, 
By the furnace, by the anvil, 
By the tongs, and by the hammer, 
By the dwelling of the blacksmith, 
By the fire within the furnace. 

" Now forsooth thou hast grown mighty, 
Thou canst rage in wildest fury ; 
Thou hast broken all thy pledges, 
All thy solemn vows hast broken, 
Like the dogs thou shamest honor, 
Shamest both thyself and kindred, 
Tainted all with breath of evil. 
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Tell who drove thee to this mischief, 
Tell who taught thee all thy malice, 
Tell who gayest thee thine evil ! 
Did thy father, or thy mother, 
Did the eldest of thy brothers, 
Did the youngest of thy sisters, 
Did the worst of all thy kindred 
Give to thee thine evil nature ? 
Not thy father, nor thy mother, 
Not the eldest of thy brothers, 
Not the youngest of thy sisters, 
Not the worst of all thy kindred, 
But thyself hast done this mischief, 
Thou the cause of all our trouble. 
Come and view thine evil doings, 
And amend this flood of damage, 
Ere I tell thy gray-haired mother, 
Ere I tell thine aged father. 
Great indeed a mother's anguish, 
Great indeed a father's sorrow, 
When a son does something evil, 
When a child runs wild and lawless. 

" Crimson streamlet, cease thy flowing 
From the wounds of Wainamoinen ; 
Blood of ages, stop thy coursing 
From the veins of the magician ; 
Stand like heaven's crystal pillars, 
Stand like columns in the 09ean, 
Stand like birch-trees in the forest, 
Like the tall reeds in the marshes, 
Like the high rocks on the sea-coast, 
Stand by power of mighty magic ! 

" Should perforce thy will impel thee, 
Flow thou on thine endless circuit, 
Through the veins of Wainamoinen, 
Through the bones, and through the muscles, 
Through the lungs, and heart, and liver, 
Of the mighty sage and singer ; 
Better be the food of heroes, 
Than to waste thy strength and virtue, 
On the meadows and the woodlands, 
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And be lost in dust and ashes. 

Flow forever in thy circle ; 

Thou must cease this crimson out-flow ; 

Stain no more the grass and flowers, 

Stain no more these golden hill-tops, 

Pride and beauty of our heroes. 

In the veins of the magician, 

In the heart of Wainamoinen, 

Is thy rightful home and storehouse. 

Thither now withdraw thy forces, 

Thither hasten, swiftly flowing ; 

Flow no more as crimson currents, 

Fill no longer orimson lakelets, 

Must not rush like brooks in spring-tide, 

Nor meander like the rivers. 

" Cease thy flow, by word of magic, 
Cease as did the falls of Tyra, 
As the rivers of Tuoni, 
When the sky withheld her rain-drops, 
When the sea gave up her waters, 
In the famine of the seasons, 
In the years of Are and torture. 
If thou heedest not this order, 
I shall offer other measures, 
Enow I well of other forces ; 
I shall call the Hisi irons, 
In them I shall boil and roast thee, 
Thus to check thy orimson flowing, 
Thus to save the wounded hero. 

" If these means be inefficient, 
Should these measures prove unworthy, 
I shall call omniscent Ukko, 
Mightiest of the creators, 
Stronger than all ancient heroes, 
Wiser than the world-magicians ; 
He will check this crimson out-flow, . 
He will heal this wound of hatchet. 

" Ukko, God of love and mercy, 
God and master of the heavens, 
Come thou hither, thou art needed, 
Come thou quickly I beseech thee, 
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Lend thy hand to aid thy children, 
Touch this wound with healing fingers, 
Stop this hero's streaming life-blood, 
Bind this wound with tender leaflets, 
Mingle with them healing flowers, 
Thus to check this crimson current, 
Thus to save this great magician, 
Save the life of Wainamoinen." 

Thus at last the blood-stream ended, 
As the magic words were spoken. 
Then the gray-beard, much rejoicing, 
Sent his young son to the smithy, 
There to make a healing balsam, 
From the herbs of tender fibre, 
From the healing plants and flowers, 
From the stalks secreting honey, 
From the roots, and leaves, and blossoms* 

On the way he meets an oak-tree, 
And the oak the son addresses : 
" Hast thou honey in thy branches, 
Does thy sap run full of sweetness 1 " 
Thus the oak-tree wisely answers : 
" Yea, but last night dripped the honey 
Down upon my spreading branches, 
And the clouds their fragrance sifted, 
Sifted honey on my leaflets, 
From their home within the heavens." 

Then the son takes oak-wood splinters, 
Takes the youngest oak-tree branches, 
Gathers many healing grasses, 
Gathers many herbs and flowers, 
Rarest herbs that grow in Northland, 
Places them within the furnace, 
In a kettle made of copper ; 
Lets them steep and boil together, 
Bits of bark chipped from the oak-tree, 
Many herbs of healing virtues ; 
Steeps them one day, then a seoond, 
Three long days of summer weather, 
Days and nights in quick succession ; 
Then he tries his magic balsam, 
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Looks to see if it is ready, 
If his remedy is finished ; 
But the balsam is unworthy. 

Then he added other grasses, 
Herbs of every healing virtue, 
That were brought from distant nations, 
Many hundred leagues from Northland, 
Gathered by the wisest minstrels, 
Thither brought by nine enchanters. 
Three days more he steeped the balsam, 
Three nights more the fire he tended, 
Nine the days and nights he watched it, 
Then again he tried the ointment, 
Viewed it carefully and tested, 
Found at last that it was ready, 
Found the magic balm was finished. 

Near by stood a branching birch-tree, 
On the border of the meadow, 
Wickedly it had been broken, 
Broken down by evil Hisi ; 
Quick he takes his balm of healing, 
And anoints the broken branches, 
Rubs the balsam in the fractures. 
Thus addresses then the birch-tree : 
" With this balsam I anoint thee, 
With this salve thy wounds I cover, 
Cover well thine injured places ; 
Now the birch-tree shall recover, 
Grow more beautiful than ever." 

True, the birch-tree soon recovered, 
Grew more beautiful than ever, 
Grew more uniform its branches, 
And its bole more strong and stately. 
Thus it was he tried the balsam, 
Thus the magic salve he tested, 
Touched with it the splintered sandstone, 
Touched the broken blocks of granite, 
Touched the fissures in the mountains, 
And the broken parts united, 
All the fragments grew together. 

Then the young boy quick returning 
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With the balsam he had finished, 
To the gray-beard gave the ointment, 
And the boy these measures uttered : 
" Here I bring the balm of healing, 
Wonderful the salve I bring thee ; 
It will jpin the broken granite, 
Make the fragments grow together, 
Heal the fissures in the mountains, 
And restore the injured birch-tree." 

With his tongue the old man tested, 
Tested thus the magic balsam, 
Found the remedy effective, 
Found the balm had magic virtues ; 
Then anointed he the minstrel, 
Touched the wounds of Wainamoinen, 
Touched them with his magic balsam, 
With the balm of many virtues ; 
Speaking words of ancient wisdom, 
These the words the gray-beard uttered : 
" Do not walk in thine own virtue, 
Do not work in thine own power, 
Walk in strength of thy Creator ; 
Do not speak in thine own wisdom, 
Speak with tongue of mighty Ukko. 
In my mouth, if there be sweetness, 
It has come from my Creator ; 
If my hands are filled with beauty, 
All the beauty comes from Ukko. 11 

When the wounds had been anointed, 
When the magic salve had touched them, 
Straightway ancient Wainamoinen 
Suffered fearful pain and anguish, 
Sank upon the floor in torment, 
Turning one way, then another, 
Sought for rest and found it. nowhere, 
Till his pain the gray-beard banished, 
Banished by the aid of magic, 
Drove away his killing torment 
To the court of all our trouble, 
To the highest hill of torture, 
To the distant rocks and ledges, 
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To the evil-bearing mountains, 

To the realm of wicked Hisi. 

Then he took some silken fabric, 

Quick he tore the silk asunder, 

Making equal strips for wrapping, 

Tied the ends with silken ribbons, 

Making thus a healing bandage ; 

Then he wrapped with skilful fingers 

Wainamoinen's knee and ankle, 

Wrapped the wounds of the magician, 

And this the prayer the gray-beard uttered 

" Ukko's fabric is the bandage, 

Ukko's science is the surgeon, 

These have served the wounded hero, 

Wrapped the wounds of the magician. 

Look upon us, God of mercy, 

Come and guard us, kind Creator, 

And protect us from ail evil I 

Guide our feet lest they may stumble, 

Guard our lives from every danger, 

From the wicked wilds of Hisi." 

Wainamoinen, old and truthful, 
Felt the mighty aid of magic, 
Felt the help of gracious Ukko, 
Straightway stronger grew in body, 
Straightway were the wounds united, 
Quick the fearful pain departed. 
Strong and hardy grew the hero, 
Straightway walked in perfect freedom, 
Turned his knee in all directions, 
Knowing neither pain nor trouble. 

Then the ancient Wainamoinen 
Raised his eyes to high Jumala, 
Looked with gratitude to heaven, 
Looked on high, in joy and gladness, 
Then addressed omniscient Ukko, 
This the prayer the minstrel uttered : 
" be praised, thou God of mercy, 
Let me praise thee, my Creator, 
Since thou gavest me assistance, 
And vouchsafed me thy protection, 
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Healed my wounds and stilled mine anguish, 

Banished all my pain and trouble, 

Caused by Iron and by Hisi. 

0, ye people of Wainola, 

People of this generation, 

And the folk of future ages, 

Fashion not in emulation, 

River boat, nor ocean shallop, 

Boasting of its fine appearance ; 

God alone can work completion, 

Give to cause its perfect ending, 

Never hand of man oan find it, 

Never can the hero give it, 

Ukko is the only Master. 1 ' 

Amongst the Finns it was supposed that the know- 
ledge which could effect a cure or remedy must be far- 
reaching. It may be a legal fiction, but amongst us the 
medical practitioner is supposed to know the chemical 
composition of every medicine which he prescribes, the 
chemical properties of evfery constituent by itself, with 
every other chemical constituent with which it enters 
into combination, and the botanical characteristics, pro- 
perties, and natural history of every plant from which 
have been obtained the drugs which he employs. But in 
order that the Finnish magician might succeed in his 
remedial applications, it was requisite that he should 
know everything in regard to the origin and history of 
that which caused the wound, disease, or other form of 
evil. 

In continuation of statements in the preceding section, 
which I have translated from Finnland und die Finn- 
lander, Dr. Helms goes on to say : — " After the God-head 
had in the way indicated been broken up into these hosts 
of nature-beings, or powers of nature (haltiat), the powers 
of which did not extend beyond the circumstances of 
existence to which they were confined, there rose up in 
the bosom of the Finn the proud spirit of humanity, a 
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desire to rule over the world, and govern it by the word 
the word being considered the source of all wisdom. But 
the word was in like measure the object or existence of 
which it was the indication, and therefore it was of divine 
origin, and could not be thought out by man, but must 
have been learned from the fathers, who again had it from 
the gods. The wise and mighty were only those who 
knew the mighty word, by the aid of which they 
could create so soon as they only expressed or uttered 
the name of the being they wished to create, and invoked 
to exercise upon the evil which was in and around him. 

References,however, to this creative power, which formed 
one of the higher views of Finnish magic, and their 
attributing all assistance generally, and likewise in every 
particular exercise of it, to divine power, are only found 
in the very oldest poetry, and are not always even there 
very explicitly given. 

Wainamoinen required fir-wood, whereof to make for 
himself a boat, and a piece of tinder wherewith to make a 
small island in the sea. The divine power of the word 
is immediately in movement, so soon as the invocation is 
uttered, and the prime object of the magic begins to be, 
as it is still in the present time held to be the case. 

Evil was in the eyes of the Finns not an idea, but a 
living organized being in the service of the power of 
darkness, whose shameful deeds he performed as the 
servant executes the commands of his master. From this 
it followed, that whenever the wizard or magician uttered 
the origin, synti, of the evil, and in this way exposed 
the horror-awakening power, the wizard (tictaegae — the 
knowing one, lathia — the former or creator, lumoga — the 
wizard, &c), becomes powerful over the evil one, and in 
the last part of the magic incantation or song orders him 
to begone, and not oppose himself vainly to his might. 
While all this is being done the wizard has been so 
thoroughly excited to anger by the thought that the evil 
one should have any power over the majesty of man that, 
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as happens with many barbarous peoples, be falls into 
that magnetic sleep, which by the Finns is called alia 
haltloi8aan — that is, "he is with his protection-spirit," 
or, as they also call it, knalla, dying away, or swoon/ 
While in this state neither iron, fire, nor force, can 
exercise any influence over him ; his soul, it is said, has 
flown away to distant places to obtain information^ con- 
cerning the most secret things, and from his lips there 
proceed unintelligible words. 

The peculiar property of Finnish magical art mani- 
festing the superior power of man over the evil beings, 
early led to the transference of it into a healing art, and 
there to the present time it remains. Wicked men often 
wished to bring evil, such as sickness for example, upon 
their enemies, and wherefore should they not call in the 
aid of beings whom they imagined they could summon or 
banish by a word? Also for the discovery of stolen 
goods skilful magicians were called in ; good luck was 
sought for houses and for fields ; in deep earnest were 
brandy and coffee employed in fortune telling ; but the 
greatest honour, and also the greatest reward, was given 
for the charming away of disease. The art was practised 
by husband and wife^ and was kept a secret, and passed 
by inheritance among the members of certain families. 
If the magic Runes were taught to others, then secretly 
three words were left out of them, and thereby the Rune 
or song lost its power. In every curing by magic it was 
considered to be strictly necessary first of all to find out 
whether the malady were one controlled by the higher 
powers (jumalan tauti, oma tauti), or one arising from 
the malice of enemies (panenta tauti.) In the first 
case all and every human art was powerless. A. panenta 
tauti might be conjured away, on the other hand, by 
reading (luwat.) Painful diseases might be conjured 
away to Kipuvuori, the hill of aches, by kipusanat, 
the reading of pain-words, for says the poet sympatheti- 
cally, " the stone weeps not from pain, the hill moans 
not in woe." Sometimes three words were added alku- 
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8a/nat (introductory words), and in cases of the greatest 
urgency, hata-wnat (need-words), which, after mystic 
preparations, were uttered with wild convulsions and 
threatening gestures. The violent words of threatening 
were followed by prayers in a milder tone. MehUaei- 
nen (the bee), was implored to fly over nine seas to 
get healing medicines for the sufferer; the ancient 
Wainamoinen, and other gods and guardian spirits, 
were besought to give their help. The method of cure 
did, and still does vary. Asa rule the sick person was 
brought in the darkness of night into the heated bath- 
house. Noiselessly the door opening on oiled hinges; 
roof, walls, and floor, were carefully cleaned with branches 
of bushes which had grown on a nameless meadow ; an 
arrow was stuck in the floor over the bath-water; and 
over the bunch of birch-twigs to be used in the bath 
mystic words were spoken. Thereafter the origin of the 
evil was sought for with great care, and if necessary, addi- 
tional details were sought for in all the four elements. 
For example, if the toihtia wished to heal a burn, it was 
not enough to know that the wound was occasioned by 
fire, but he must, by way of necessity, learn whence and 
how the original fire came. Had any one cut himself 
with a sharp iron the wizard must be possessed of the 
knowledge of the origin of iron, that is to say, he must 
know from what iron mine the iron came. So also with 
all hurtful animals, if the toihtia would render them 
innocuous, or remove injuries done by them, he must 
know not only that these were done by animals, but also 
the home, the habits, external appearance, &c, of the 
animals; and he must carefully inquire after these. 
Sometimes the spirits were asked at night-time in the 
churchyard, or in the church itself, as to the origin of the 
sickness. When all enquiries had been made, then by 
abjuration the sickness or other evil was charged to go 
and bury itself in the most remote bottomless marshes of 
the North. Sometimes the four elements were put into a 
sieve and scattered over the sick person laid on the floor 
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of the bath-house. Different ailments must be treated in 
different ways. In the case of an eruption for example, 
one must cut three rose-stems in a meadow, pray and 
read over them, and press them on the sick places, and 
thereafter, with a great deal of spitting, plant them in 
the same place from which they had been taken, pressing 
the ground firmly with the left foot. Some toihtias let 
the sick person swim in a river flowing towards the 
North, or drink of such a riyer, and cast the vessel from 
which he has drunk over the left shoulder. Others let 
him dance on the dew in the churchyard on Mid- 
summer Eve, or walk round the church, in the direction 
towards the sun, three or nine times in the morning. 
Some breathe or spit on the sore places, &c. External 
remedies as means of cure are also made use of by the 
toihtias, and this may be done even where the patient 
is absent, dwelling in another place ; only in such a case 
the toihtia must have at hand a piece of the clothing or 
other property of the said person. 

The witchcraft, or magic art of former days, has in the 
course of time passed into a number of superstitious 
usages which are maintained even now in the interior of 
the country. But there is a great gap between these 
usages and the high magic art of the old Finns,— a gap which 
Christianity, or at least Protestantism, cannot bridge over. 
The boy who throws a copper pfenning into the spring, the 
housewife who often speaks mystic words as she leads out 
the cow to the meadow for the first time in spring, does 
not consider that that offering, and those words, were in 
the olden $ime an offering and a prayer connected with 
the worship of God ; and still does the Finn always, in 
spite of all explanations, maintain a decided leaning 
towards the dark, or magic side of life, an inclination 
which is deeply rooted in the national character, and 
without which he would not enjoy one moment of life. 

The belief in this Finnish theory in the manner of 
healing is manifested to a very great degree. It meets 

o 
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you not once, but again and again. Although the theory 
that in order to effect a cure you must know the whole 
history and nature of the thing causing the evil, may 
commend itself to the approval of every one, it is as thus 
stated only a half truth, and may have originated in a 
perception that the effective remedier of evil was generally 
a knowing man — that is a man with knowledge of the 
evil to be remedied, in its cause as well as in its progress, 
and possessed consequently of .an aptitude in discovering 
an appropriate remedy. But it may possibly have been 
a deterioration of a more comprehensive principle, inas- 
much as the dogmata referred to takes no cognizance of 
the knowledge of an appropriate remedy. 

The knowledge referred to was not vague, but definite, 
formulated, and sung ; and it was thus a force or spell, 
the potency of which was invested in the words. The prac- 
tice at least tended towards this, as amongst a people in 
a more advanced state of civilization we find a formulated 
creed substituted for belief, and this creed in turn sub- 
stituted for godliness and virtue, and the hearing of the 
word substituted for the doing of the same. 

In the KaJevala we find the quest for the word so 
< earnestly pursued as to suggest that it was considered a 
charm — a pass-word which would show the evil-doer that 
the speaker was master of his secret, and had him in his 
power, and knew that his evil was but a contemptible 
thing, whereupon the evil-doer would shrink away like a 
car, when laughed at contemptuously. But if the ancient 
Finnish belief that to remedy any evil you must know 
the history and origin of that causing it be a half truth ; 
and if the singing of the origin and history of what had 
occasioned the evil be in modern phrase an incantation, 
it is as an incantation in more reasonable form than 
many such used in modern times, some of which, like 
hocus pocu8, are corruptions of some of the most solemn 
formularies of the Catholic church, and others in use 
among prestidigitators are apparently mere gross imitations 
of sacred formularies. In the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
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ment we read of what could be effected by tbe proper 
pronunciation of Open Sesame, and the failure of every 
other incantation to effect the same. As it is remarked 
by Dr. Crawford, "When Wainomainen needed three 
words of master-magic wherewith to finish the boat in 
which he was to sail to win the mystic maiden of Sariola, 
he first looked in the brain of the white squirrel, then in 
the mouth of the white swan when dying, but all in vain ; 
then he journeyed to the kingdom of Tuoni, and failing 
there, he ' struggled over the points of needles, over the 
blades of swords, over the edges of hatchets/ to the grave 
of the ancient wisdom-bard, Antero Wipunen, where he 
' found the lost words of the Master/ In this legend of 
the Kalevala, exceedingly interesting, instructive, and 
curious, are found, apparently, the remote vestiges of 
ancient Masonry." 

While I cite the demand for precision in physician's 
prescriptions, and chemical and mathematical formulas, 
because they have to do with physical effects, and so have 
an apparent parallelism with the demand for precision in 
the formula of the Kalevala magicians, I deem it proper 
to refer in passing to the similar demand for precision in 
the theological dogmata accepted by very many sects in 
the Christian church, culminating perhaps in what is 
commonly called the Athanasian creed, which throughout 
Christendom is enjoined to be repeated in various 
churches. " Whosever will be saved, before all things it 
is necessary that he hold the Catholic faith, which faith, 
except every one should keep whole and undefiled, with- 
out doubt he shall perish everlastingly. And the Catholic 

faith is this, &c This is the Catholic faith, 

which, except a man believe faithfully, he cannot be 
saved." 

It is said that in Morocco physicians attempt to cure 
wounds by carefully applying to the part a verse of the 
Koran written on a piece of paper. Wherein does this 
differ from Wainamoinen travelling far by land and sea 
to get "the lost words of the Master" wherewith to 
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charm his boat, and make it sea-worthy, in order that he 
might venture forth on the sea, in the nope of gaining the 
bride of his choice ? Bat the principle underlying the 
theory of the whole history of what causes a wound as a 
means towards remedying the evil, is more to be 
respected. 

There is more than one Rune occupied with the Sampo 
which Ilmarinen, the vulcan of the Kalevala, had forged 
of magic metal, and which was considered to be a talisman 
bringing always success to the happy person. 

The narration reminds one of the quest of the Holy 
Grail, or Sangreal, detailed in the adventures of King 
Arthur; but this is altogether Finnish, and it may be 
suggested that both are versions of some older story which 
was current among their common ancestors before the 
people represented by King Arthur separated from the 
representatives of the ancestors of Wainamoinen, or 
these separated from those. Such a surmise carries us 
back to a very remote antiquity. 

Fain would I transfer to my pages the entire account 
of the mythology of Finland given by Dr. Crawford in 
the Preface to his translation of the Kalevala, because of 
the value which I attach to it, and because few of my 
readers are likely to have access to it. But I forbear, 
having cited freely where necessity has been laid upon 
me, and have done so believing that had the opportunity 
presented itself to request permission before going to 
press it would have been frankly given. Let it suffice 
here to refer the student of the subject to the quarry 
where I have found such valuable material. 

Section 2. — Giants and Dwarfs. 

Amongst many peoples we find a belief in the existence, 
past or present, of giants and dwarfs, or of one or other of 
such beings. It is not improbable that these represent 
modified traditions relative to the prior inhabitants who 
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were in possession of the land when the progenitors of 
those nations migrated thither. Sometimes they were 
represented as giants, ferocious and cruel, and of great 
stature ; or otherwise as dwarfs, full of malignity and 
cunning ; or as fairies, mischevious occasionally, but with 
the mischief of good nature, and generally good and willing 
servants. 

So amongst the Finns, we find not only now, but in the 
olden time, notices of giants, and also dwarfs and fairies. 
But besides what may be considered references to progeni- 
tors of the Samoides, or other prior inhabitants of the 
land, upon whom the progenitors of the Lapps and Finns 
obtruded themselves when they immigrated into the 
country we find mention made of the Maahiset. " These" 
Dr. Crawford relates, " are the dwarfs of Finnish myth- 
ology. Their abode is under stumps, trees, blocks, thres- 
holds, and hearth-stones. Though exceedingly minute 
and invisible to man they have human forms. They 
are irritable and resentful, and they punish with 
ulcers, tetter, ringworms, pimples, and other cutaneous 
affections, all those who neglect them at brewings, 
bakings, and feastings. They punish in a similar 
manner those who enter new houses without making 
obeisance to the four corners, and paying them other 
kindly attentions; those who live in untidy houses 
are also likewise punished. The Kirkonwsaki (church- 
folk) are little deformed beings living under the altars of 
churches. These mis-shapen things are supposed to be 
able to aid their sorrowing and suffering worshippers." 

In Russia, as also in other countries, we meet with the 
representatives of these spirits — call them demons, or 
fairies, or what you will. The chief over all, from the 
frequency with which he is spoken of, is the d&mevoy or 
household spirit, accompanying the family in all their 
changes of domicile, and resembling in many of his actions 
the brownie of Scotland. His home is the back of the 
stove. Next in importance and superstitious regard to 
this, is one occupying the " upper corner," or the 
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threshold. The spirit ruling there and the domevoy 
remind one of the lares and penates of ancient Rome. 
Of the same order, but of a very different spirit, ia 
the representative of the Naiad, or water-nymph, the 
Rusalka, attractive and destructive as the mermaid, 
lighting up the glow-worm to attract wanderers, as does 
the will o' the wisp, and ever increasing in numbers by 
the spirits of unbaptized children dying in infancy, who 
became RuscdkaA, after spending seven years as fire-flies. 

Again, the Dryads are there represented by the 
Lye8hy8, which more resemble the Cyclops or Satyrs, both 
in body and character, than the nymph. 

Traces of the same demon-worship exist in their super- 
stitions, spells, and incantations, and their faith in witch- 
craft. The works of Wallace and Ralston e contain 
numerous details illustrative of what I have alleged, and 
a compilation of some of the more remarkable is supplied 
by Hoffman. 

I designate these mythical legends, for they are legends 
probably of facts ; and, because, while they relate to men, 
they are permeated by much which may be considered as 
attempts to account for what is alleged in accordance 
with what was known or supposed — the former, legen- 
dary — the latter, mythical. It is open to question whether 
what has been discussed in a preceding chapter as legends 
might not also be designated mythical legends, for though 
legendary, as that term is here used, the myth, as here 
defined, shows itself once and again. As the three 
primary colours in the rainbow pass . by imperceptible 
gradations one into the other, so do the myths and legends 
in the Kalevala ; the mythical legends may be considered 
like the green, the purple, and the orange in the rainbow, 
one of the more distinct primaries overlapping another. 



CHAPTER VII. 

MARIATTA. 

I HAVE often been greatly interested by stumbling upon 
fragments of truth similar to those we fii^d in Christian 
truth, embodied in writings and sayings, thoughts or 
sentiments, of philosophers, sages, philanthropists, and of 
Christ-like men and women who are generally recognised 
to be beypnd the pale of the Christian church, and who 
in many cases never heard of Christ. A study of the 
genesis of such thoughts and sentiments may show that 
neither has the one borrowed from the other, but that in 
many cases the thoughts or sentiments have sprung up 
spontaneously under the influence of something like unto 
what the Apostle John speaks of as the Light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 

In the Rune of Mariatta, with which the Kalevala is 
closed, I find an utterance similar in spirit to that 
breathed in St. Paul's address to the Athenians in the 
court of the Areopagites, " Men of Athens, I perceive 
that in all things ye are too superstitious. For as I 
passed by, and beheld your devotions, I found an altar 
with this inscription, TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. 
Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I 
unto you. God, that made the world, and all things 
therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven and earth, 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands; neither is 
worshipped with men's hands, as though he needed any- 
thing, seeing he giveth to all life, and breath, and all 
things ; and hath made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath deter- 
mined the times before appointed, and the bounds of their 
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habitation ; that they should seek the Lord, if haply they 
might feel after him, and find him, though he be not far 
from every one of us : for in him we live, and move, and 
have our being ; as certain also of your own poets have 
said, For we are also his offspring. Forasmuch then as 
we are the offspring of God, we ought not to think that 
the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven 
by art and man's device." 

In the sketches given of the Wedding-Feast, there are 
signs of mischief and allusions to existent evil, and in one 
of the Runes appear pictures of malignant passions in 
full operation. One there is which tells of Lemminkainen, 
brother of the bridegroom, the uninvited and unwelcome 
guest, virtually a rejected lover of the bride, who in 
revenge of her preference for his brother, Ilmarinen, 
determined to mar the happiness of the wedding party by 
his presence, and the manifestation of his evil temper. 

All was not peace and happiness in those ancient times. 
But then as in other times, and there as in other lands, there 
was a longing for peace and righteousness ; a hope that 
this would yet be characteristic of the state of the nation, 
if. not in their day, at least in that of their posterity. Of 
the dawn of that time the poet sings in the Rune of 
Mariatta. 

The Kalevala, as we have intimated, is published as a 
compilation of fragments arranged according to the judg- 
ment of the collectors. One fragment is given as an 
invocation, designed to be introductory, and another as an 
epilogue. With others coming into their possession, we have 
this Rune, which, with manifest propriety, is placed as a 
conclusion. It may have been the work of another hand, 
singing, as in Scotland we sing, paraphrasing the state- 
ment of Isaiah lxi. 1-3, " The Spirit of the Lord God is 
upon me ; because the Lord hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek : he hath sent me to bind up 
the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
and the opening of the prison to them that are bound ; to 
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proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, and the day of 
vengeance of our God; to comfort all that mourn; to 
appoint unto them that mourn in Zion, to give unto them 
beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the garment 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness ; that they might be 
called Trees of righteousness, the planting of the Lord, 
that he might be glorified." 

Hark, the glad sound, the Saviour comes ! 

The Saviour promised long ; 
Let ev'ry heart exult with joy, 

And eVry voice be song ! 
On him the Spirit, largely shed, 

Exerts its sacred fire ; 
Wisdom and might, and zeal and love, 

His holy breast inspire. 

He comes ! the pris'ners to relieve, 

In Satan's bondage held ; 
The gates of brass before him burst, 

The iron fetters yield. 
He comes ! from darkening scales of vice 

To clear the inward sight ; 
And on the eye-balls of the blind 

To pour celestial light. 

He comes ! the broken hearts to bind, 

The bleeding souls to cure ; 
And with the treasures of his grace 

T' enrich the humble poor. 
Our glad hosannahs, Prince of Peace ! 

Thy welcome shall proclaim : 
And heav'ns exalted arches ring 

With thy most honoured name. 

It is interesting to find that the expectation of a good 
time coming, when the might with the right shall be — 
the desire of all nations — the latter days of the Jew — the 
millenium of the Christian — meets us again in the Kale- 
vala. In saying this I am aware that' much depends 
upon the point of view which is occupied, and the mood 
in which the spectator looks at the object contemplated, 
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but it is something to know that what I have indicated 
is to be seen here. The writer in the United Presby- 
terian Magazine, whom I have cited, writing of what 
follows the Runes telling of. the marriage of the fairest 
daughter of Pohyola to Ilmarinen — the Lappish maiden 
to the Finnish hero, writes : " The poem hastens . on 
to the dawning of a brighter day. The refining 
influence of music is felt by the birth of a harp which 
Wainamoinen forms from the bones of an enormous 
pike, and which, in his hands, produces sounds that 
enchant all creation, animate and inanimate ; the battle 
between Kalevala and Pohyola, between light and dark- 
ness, becomes hotter ; the three heroes of Kalevala set 
out to get possession of the Sampo, the talisman of plenty 
and prosperity. It is in the possession of Louhi, the 
wicked hostess of Pohyola, who has buried it in a copper- 
bearing mountain, and secured it by strong bands of 
copper ; but the heroes having by the help of an ox of 
great size and beauty ploughed and loosened the earth 
around the Sampo, carry it off in triumph. Louhi 
pursues them, and a fierce struggle ensues, in the course 
of which the Sampo falls into the sea and is broken in 
pieces, while the magic harp shares the same fate. But 
the fragments of the Sampo rise to the surface, and float 
landward, there to become the seed-grain of future plenty; 
and another harp of still sweeter tone is constructed by 
Wainamoinen from the fibres of the sacred birch, the 
strings being formed of the golden tresses of a maiden 
who is found by Wainamoinen waiting for her lover, and 
who willingly gives him of her hair for the purpose. 
Louhi, the wicked hostess of Pohyola, then tries other 
malignant arts against the land of Kalevala, but is baffled 
in all she attempts, till bemoaning ' her life hard-fated/ 
she disappears, and an entirely new actor comes on the 
scene. Mariatta, a pure young virgin, becomes the mother 
of a son, and of this the poet sings." The concluding 
Rune of the Kalevala tells with hopeful anticipation of 
the blissful consequences which are to follow. 
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Mariatta, child of beauty, 
Grew to maidenhood in Northland, 
In the oabin of her father, 
In the chambers of her mother. 
Golden ringlets, silver girdles, 
Worn against the keys paternal, 
Glittering upon her bosom ; 
Wore away the father's threshold 
With the long robes of her garments ; 
Wore away the painted rafters 
With ljer beauteous silken ribbons ; 
Wore away the gilded pillars 
With the touching of her fingers ; 
Wore away the birchen flooring 
With the tramping of her fur-shoes. 

Mariatta, child of beauty, 
Magic maid of little stature, 
Guarded well her sacred virtue, 
Her sincerity and honor, 
Fed upon the dainty whiting, 
On the inner bark of birch-wood, 
On the tender flesh of lambkins. 

When she hastened in the evening 
To her milking in the hurdles, 
Spake in innocence as follows : 
"Never will the snow-white virgin 
Milk the kine of one unworthy ! " 

When she journeyed over snow-fields, 
On the seat beside her father, 
Spake in purity as follows : 
" Not behind a steed unworthy 
Will I ever ride the snow-sledge ! " 

Mariatta, child of beauty, 
Lived a virgin with her mother, 
As a maiden highly honored, 
Lived in innocence and beauty, 
Daily drove her flocks to pasture, 
Walking with the gentle lambkins. • 
When the lambkins climbed the mountains, 
When they gamboled on the hill-tops, 
Stepped the virgin to the meadow, 
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Skipping through a grove of lindens, 

At the calling of the cuokoo, 

To the songster's golden measures. 

Mariatta, child of beauty, 
Looked about, intently listened, 
Sat upon the berry-meadow, 
Sat awhile, and meditated 
On a hillock by the forest, 
And soliloquized as follows : 
" Call to me, thou golden cuckoo, 
Sing, thou sacred bird of Northland, 
Sing, thou silver-breasted songster, 
Speak, thou strawberry of Eastland, 
Tell how long must I unmarried, 
As a shepherdess neglected, 
Wander o'er these hills and mountains, 
Through these flowery fens and fallows. 
Tell me, cuckoo of the woodlands, 
Sing to me how many summers 
I must live without a husband, 
As a shepherdess neglected ! " 

Mariatta, child of beauty, 
Lived a shepherd-maid for ages, 
As a virgin with her mother. 
Wretched are the lives of shepherds, 
Lives of maidens still more wretched, 
Guarding flocks upon the mountains ; 
Serpents creep in bog and stubble, 
On the greensward dart the lizards ; 
But it was no serpent singing, 
Nor a sacred lizard calling, 
It was but the mountain-berry 
Calling to the lonely maiden : 
" Come, virgin, come and pluck me, 
Come and take me to thy bosom, 
Take me, tinsel-breasted virgin, 
Take me, maiden, copper-belted, 
Ere the slimy snail devours me, 
Ere the black- worm feeds upon me. 
Hundreds pass my way unmindful, 
Thousands come within my hearing, 
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Berry-maidens swarm about me, 
Children oome in countless numbers, 
None of these has oome to gather, 
Come to pluck this ruddy berry." 

Mariatta, child of beauty, 
Listened to its gentle pleading, 
Ban to pick the berry, calling, 
With her fair and dainty fingers, 
Saw it smiling near the meadow, 
Like a cranberry in feature, 
Like a strawberry in flavor ; 
But the virgin, Mariatta, 
Could not pluck the woodland-stranger, 
Thereupon she cut a charm-stick, 
Downward pressed upon the berry, 
When it rose as if by magic, 
Rose above her shoes of ermine, 
Then above her copper girdle, 
Darted upward to her bosom, 
Leaped upon the maiden's shoulder, 
On her dimpled chin it rested, 
On her lips it perched a moment, 
Hastened to her tongue expectant ; 
To and fro it rocked and lingered, 
Thence it hastened on its journey, 
Settled in the maiden's bosom. 
Mariatta, child of beauty, 
Thus became a bride impregnate, 
Wedded to the mountain-berry ; 
Lingered in her room at morning, 
Sat at midday in the darkness, 
Hastened to her couch at evening. 
Thus the watchful mother wonders : 
" What has happened to our Mary, 
To our virgin, Mariatta, 
That she throws aside her girdle, 
Shyly slips through hall and chamber, 
Lingers in her room at morning, 
Hastens to her couch at evening, 
Sits at midday in the darkness 1 " 

On the floor a babe was playing, 
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And the young child thus made answer 
" This h&3 happened to our Mary, 
To our virgin, Mariatta, 
This misfortune to the maiden : 
She has lingered by the meadows, 
Played too long among the lambkins, 
Tasted of the mountain-berry." 

Long the virgin watched and waited, 
Anxiously the days she counted, 
Waiting for the dawn of trouble. 
Finally she asked her mother, 
These the words of Mariatta : 
" Faithful mother, fond and tender, 
Mother whom I love and cherish, 
Make for me a place befitting, 
Where my troubles may be lessened, 
And my heavy burdens lightened." 
This the answer of the mother : 
" Woe to thee, thou Hisi-maiden, 
Since thou art a bride unworthy, 
Wedded only to dishonor ! " 

Mariatta, child of beauty, 
Thus replied in truthful measures ; 
" I am not a maid of Hisi, 
I am not a bride unworthy, 
Am not wedded to dishonor ; 
As a shepherdess I wandered 
With the lambkins to the glen-wood, 
Wandered to the berry-mountain, 
Where the strawberry had ripened ; 
Quick as thought I plucked the berry, 
On my tongue I gently laid it, 
To and fro it rocked and lingered, 
Settled in my heaving bosom. 
This the source of all my trouble, 
Only cause of my dishonor ! " 

As the mother was relentless, 
Asked the maiden of her father, 
This the virgin-mother's pleading : 
" my father, full of pity, 
Source of both my good and evil, 
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Build for me a plaoe befitting, 
Where my troubles may be lessened, 
And my heavy burdens lightened." 

This the answer of the father, 
Of the father unforgiving : 
" Go, thou evil child of Hisi, 
Go, thou ohild of sin and sorrow, 
Wedded only to dishonor, 
To the Great Bear's rooky chamber, 
To the stone-cave of the growler, 
There to lessen all thy troubles, 
There to cast thy heavy burdens I " 

Mariatta, child of beauty, 
Thus made answer to her father : 
" I am not a child of Hisi, 
I am not a bride unworthy, 
Am not wedded to dishonor ; 
I shall bear a noble hero, 
I shall bear a son immortal, 
Who will rule among the mighty, 
Rule the ancient Wainamoinen." 

Thereupon the virgin-mother 
Wandered hither, wandered thither, 
Seeking for a place befitting, 
Seeking for a worthy birth-place 
For her unborn son and hero ; 
Finally these words she uttered : 
" Piltti, thou my youngest maiden, 
Trustiest of all my servants, 
Seek a place within the village, 
Ask it of the brook of Sara, 
For the troubled Mariatta, 
Child of sorrow and misfortune." 

Thereupon the little maiden, 
Piltti, spake these words in answer : 
" Whom shall I entreat for succor, 
Who will lend me his. assistance 1" 
These the words of Mariatta : 
" Go and ask it of Ruotus, 
Where the reed-brook pours her waters." 

Thereupon the servant, Piltti, 
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Ever hopeful, ever willing, 
Hastened to obey her mistress, 
Needing not her exhortation ; 
Hastened like the rapid river, 
Like the flying smoke of battle, 
To the cabin of Ruotus. 
When she walked the hill-tops tottered, 
When she ran the mountains trembled ; 
Shore-reeds danced upon the pasture, 
Sandstones skipped about the heather 
As the maiden, Piltti, hastened 
To the dwelling of Ruotus. 

At his table in his cabin 
Sat Ruotus, eating, drinking, 
In his simple coat of linen. 
With his elbowB on the table 
Spake the wizard in amazement : 
" Why hast thou, a maid of evil, 
Come to see me in my cavern, 
What the message thou art bringing ) " 

Thereupon the servant, Piltti, 
Gave this answer to the wizard : 
" Seek I for a spot befitting, 
Seek I for a worthy birth-place, 
For an unborn child and hero ; 
Seek it near the Sara-streamlet, 
Where the reed-brook pours her waters. 

Came the wife of old Ruotus, 
Walking with her arms akimbo, 
Thus addressed the maiden, Piltti : 
" Who is she that asks assistance, 
Who the maiden thus dishonored, 
What her name, and who her kindred 9 " 

" I have come for Mariatta, 
For the worthy virgin-mother," 

Spake the wife of old Ruotus, 
Evil-minded, cruel-hearted : 
" Occupied are all our chambers, 
All our bath-rooms near the reed-brook ; 
In the mount of fire are couches, 
Is a stable in the forest, 
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For the flaming horse of Hisi ; 
In the stable is a manger, 
Fitting birth-place for the hero, 
From the wife of cold misfortune. 
Worthy couch for Mariatta 1 " 

Thereupon the servant, Piltti, 
Hastened to her anxious mistress, 
Spake these measures, much regretting : 
" There is not a place befitting, 
On the silver brook of Sara. 
Spake the wife of old Ruotus : 
1 Occupied are all the chambers, 
All the bath-rooms near the reed-brook ; 
In the mount of fire are couches, 
Is a stable in the forest, 
For the flaming horse of Hisi ; 
In the stable is a manger, 
Fitting birth-place for the hero 
From the wife of cold misfortune, 
Worthy couch for Mariatta.' " 

Thereupon the hapless maiden, 
Mariatta, virgin-mother, 
Fell to bitter tears and murmurs, 
Spake these words in depths of sorrow : 
" I, alas ! must go an outcast, 
Wander as a wretched hireling, 
Like a servant in dishonor, 
Hasten to the burning mountain, 
To the stable in the forest, 
Make my bed within a manger, 
Near the flaming steed of Hisi ! " 

Quick the hapless virgin-mother, 
Outcast from her father's dwelling, 
Gathered up her flowing raiment, 
Grasped a broom of birchen branches, 
Hastened forth in pain and sorrow 
To the stable in the woodlands, 
On the heights of Tapio's mountains, 
Spake these words in supplicatipn : 
" Come, I pray thee, my Creator, 
Only friend in times of trouble, 
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Come to me and bring protection 
To thy child, the virgin-mother, 
To the maiden, Mariatta, 
In this hour of sore affliction. 
Come to me, benignant Ukko, 
Come, thou only hope and refuge, 
Lest thy guiltless child should perish, 
Die the death of the unworthy ! " 

When the virgin, Mariatta, 
Had arrived within the stable 
Of the flaming horse of Hisi, 
She addressed the steed as follows : 
" Breathe, sympathizing fire-horse, 
Breathe on me, the virgin-mother, 
Let thy heated breath give moisture, 
Let thy pleasant warmth surround me, 
Like the vapor of the morning ; 
Let this pure and helpless maiden 
Find a refuge in thy manger ! " 

Thereupon the horse, in pity, 
* Breathed the moisture of his nostrils 

On the body of the virgin, 
Wrapped her in a cloud of vapor, 
Gave her warmth and needed comforts, 
Gave his aid to the afflicted, 
To the virgin, Mariatta. 

There the babe was born and cradled 
Cradled in a woodland-manger, 
Of the virgin, Mariatta, 
Pure as pearly dews of morning, 
Holy as the stars of heaven. 

From the position of this Rune of Mariatta in the 
Kalevala, and its contents, it may find an emblem in the 
golden sunset, or silvery dawn of sunrise, or in mid- 
summer's northern glow at midnight, which marks the 
transition from the sunset to the sunrise. It may fitfully 
serve as an emblem of the close of the old, issuing in the 
proclamation of the gospel of good tidings, a great joy for 
all people. 
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It is remarked by a writer in the Spectator of 29th 
August, 1891, " All religion and all philosophy dream of 
a golden age, and where it glimmers upon the path of 
humanity through the long vista of the past it also 
nourishes ideas which blossom into hope wherever they 
find a genial atmosphere. To remove the last chapters of 
Isaiah from the Bible, the fourth Epilogue from Virgil, 
the Republic from Plato, the Utopia from English litera- 
ture, would be to change the meaning of all we leave 
behind. What literature knows as the conscious work of 
imagination is traceable in actual life to the stirrings of 
yearning hope, and perhaps every age holds many traces 
in little communities too obscure for the notice of history, 
of endeavours to prepare for a change that is antici- 
pated as confidently as that from March to July. . . . 
The historian who deems it his business to ignore all* 
such attempts as too insignificant, or too easy for serious 
contemplation, would pass over some of the most impor- 
tant influences that have made humanity what it is/' 

The era of the Ealevala will afterwards come under 
consideration, and free use will be made of some of the 
statements made in this Rune in endeavours to determine 
that era. At present we have to do with this Rune 
simply as an indication of hopeful anticipation for the 
future. The writer in the Spectator, whom I have 
quoted, in a subsequent part of the paper entitled 
Millenial Hopes, and which was suggested by the publi- 
cation of Syrnpnewmata, the joint production of Laurence 
and Alice Oliphant, writes : — " Mistake of fact may be in 
literal truth discovery of principle, to contemplate events 
which are illusory is for some minds the indispensable 
preliminary to receiving truths which are eternal. If the 
contrast between the eternal and the transitory have any 
meaning .... we are in this world in the position 
of a traveller who arrives late at an inn and spends the 
night in a lighted chamber, while from time to time 
flashes of lightning illumine the unknown scene beyond, 
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and reduce his lamplight to twilight. One illumination, 
dim but steady, reveals to him the walls, the ceiling, the 
furniture of his room; another, fitful and vivid, shows 
the distant mountain, the church spire, the winding river, 
perhaps the midnight traveller. He never lifts his eyes 
without seeing the pattern on the wall, the table and the 
chair, the book or newspaper on the table, the trunk or 
bag on the floor ; he may watch for hours without seeing 
anything in the window but a black oblong. But there 
comes moments when furniture and baggage are hidden, 
and the distant landscape is a vivid reality. The 
Millenial dream seems to us in the position of a person 
who should have his imagination so much impressed by 
one of these flashes that the scenery should remain as the 
background of some vivid dream, the distant hills which 
his approaching journey is actually to reveal to him 
should be worn in with the fancies of slumber." And he 
adds, " If our parable be a true one, we cannot but think 
that the wild extravagance of such dreams, even when the 
details command no credence, more commends itself to 
some deep human yearnings than the sober and temperate 
anticipations of the orthodox creed, even when this is 
fully accepted/' Be thus as it may, the Rune<of Mariatta, 
in its principle at least, has proved predictive. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PLAN AND CONTENTS OF THE KALEVALA. 

The import of the title, " The Kalevala," is the Land of 
Heroes, and the title indicates the subject of the Song. 
Like the Scriptures of the Christian church it opens with 
a Rune which tells of creation and cosmogony, and con- 
cludes with an Apocalypse or revelation. The account of 
the creation of the world as a cosmos or thing of beauty is 
very poetical ; but the body of the work is occupied with 
details of the doings of the heroes, and incidents con- 
nected therewith. These relate largely to the intercourse 
and contentions between the heroes of Suomi and Kalevala, 
the Finns, and the Lapps, the inhabitants of the North- 
land or Pohyola, thus leading up to the marriage of 
Vulcan and Venus — the marriage of Ilmarinen, the smith 
of Suomi, with Pohyola, the beauty of the Northland. 
There are also legends and myths, and the pictures of 
life among the people in these ancient times to which 
the work pertains occur incidentally and naturally, and 
they are beautifully drawn. 

Such is the plan and contents of the Kalevala ; but 
what meaneth it all ? and what is the purpose of the 
singer ? Is it a history in verse ? an allegory ? or a 
myth ? I do not suppose it to be any one of these, but 
an Epic, — according to the definition of the word as a 
poem which narrates a story, real or fictitious, representing 
some heroic action, or series of actions and events of deep 
and lasting significance in the history of a nation or of the 
race, as the case may be. Such are the Iliad and 
Odyssey of Homer ; the iBneid of Virgil ; and Milton's 
Paradise Lost ; such I also consider the historical dramas 
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of Shakespeare, and the historical tales of Sir Walter Scott, 
and I view the Kalevala in the same light as I do these 
works. I do not advance its pictures of social life as if 
they were photographs, or its narrations as if they were 
testimony delivered under the obligation of an oath to tell 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ; nor, its 
myths as facts ; nor, its contents as history. But I do 
not the less value its myths as myths, and its legends as 
legends, and the whole as supplying something like a 
photograph of the thought, feelings, practices, and customs 
prevalent in the olden time in which this poem was 
composed. 

The Kalevala may therefore be described as an Epic, 
in which are strung together numerous Runes collected 
from the folk-lore of the country, so arranged as to give a 
continuous representation of the cosmogony, history, 
theology, and manners of the people, in times very remote 
from the present. Whether these Runes were the crea- 
tion of one man, or of one age, or are even supposed to be 
so, I have failed to ascertain. On the assumption that 
they were originally a continuous and completed work, 
whether the arrangement in which we at present possess 
them be such as was contemplated by the projector of the 
work, is also to me unknown. To the history of the work 
of collecting, compiling, and publishing the Kalevala in 
our day reference will be afterwards made, meanwhile we 
may accept it as treasure-trove. 

There are not awanting in Finland both summaries and 
translations of the Kalevala in other languages, and 
through these I early in my intercourse with Finland 
became aware of the value of the work, and to some 
extent acquainted with its contents. To the medium 
through which this information was gained may be attri- 
butable some of the views which I have advanced, should 
these appear to be inconsistent with views that may be 
now accepted by English scholars, and with the lengthened 
resumd and copious translations embodied in a volume 
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entitled Leisure Hours in Russia by Mr Wickham 
Hoffmann, for some time Secretary of the United States 
Legation at St. Petersburg, and afterwards Minister 
President in Denmark, and the translation of the entire 
work by Dr. Campbell.* 

If the reader of the Kalevala be interested to some 
extent exclusively in archaic history, he may be likely to 
use it as a treasury of archaic history ; if engaged in the 
study of mythology, he may possibly regard it as a 
treasure-house of mythology. I am alive to the impor- 
tance of both these subjects, but find it more satisfying 
simply to look at the Kalevala as the work of a poet- 
maker than as that of a preacher or poetical historian. 
That there are in it, as in Milton's Paradise Lost, myths, 
legends, and traditions of hoary antiquity, cannot be 
questioned, but I value it mainly for the sketches it 
gives us of the manners and habits of the times in which 
it was composed, and as a work which may have greatly 
affected the mythology of the times following these. 

The writer in the United Presbyterian Magazine of 
June, 1891, remarks: — "The language is remarkably 
beautiful, the stories and legends are highly allegorical, 
and it is deeply interesting to discern amidst all the 
darkness of heathenism bright glimmerings of celestial 
light, gropings of the immortal soul jafter God and truth, 
a keen sense of the beautiful, a deep knowledge of, and 
earnest love of nature, and on many occasions, a high- 
toned morality. And withal there is a touching tender- 
ness and gentleness." To cite further : — " A child playing 
on the hearth speaks words of wisdom, and when a 
messenger k required to bear to her mother the tidings of 
the death ofjbeauteous Aino, who had refused to redeem 
her brother's pledge that she would become the bride of 
Wainamoinen, it is not the bear that is chosen, ' he would 
slay the herds of cattle,' nor the wolf, € he would eat the 
gentle lambkins,' nor the fox, ' he would eat the ducks 
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and chickens/ it is the swift-footed and harmless hare ; 
whilst the moral lesson which the mother draws from the 
sad event is, 'never force unwilling brides on unloved 
bridegrooms.' " But there was . no constraint at the 
wedding of Pohyola. All was bright and festive, and 
the account given of it is very quaint and picturesque. 
Pohyola is the loving diminutive of Pohyola, the North- 
land, the home of the Lapps, and a long Rune is occu- 
pied with Wainamoinen's wedding songs, sung at the 
home-coming of Ilmarinen with his beauteous bride. 

On reading the description of preparations for the 
wedding-feast, including the preparation of the beer, 
any one might wish to have been there. Yes! with 
all that has been learned in regard to the evils follow- 
ing in the wake of the use of intoxicating drinks. 
In regard to the advantages to be derived, not from 
temperance in the use of them, but from total abstinence, 
and in regard to the virtues and excellences of pure and 
limped water, I may say for myself, that I would have 
greatly enjoyed the wedding-feast. That is impossible ; 
for in despite of a momentary realizing of what the poet 
sings, the truth will flash upon us that all this, if it took 
place at all, did so hundreds, if not thousands, of years ago. 
But the poet has produced a new enchantment, under 
which not only his contemporaries, but we, can enter the 
charmed circle, and, invisible to the guests, look on and see 
and hear all that passed. 

In that narrative of the wedding-feast however, in 
Finland, I find, I think, not only a picture of the marriage 
festivities in the olden times, but also either a Poet- 
Laureate's celebration of the union of the nations, or an 
expression of his desire and hope that the Lapps and Finns 
might beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks, and, by federation or otherwise, become 
a united people, and learn the art of war no more; 
for external enemies they had none, and they .had 
only to be at peace between themselves to enjoy all its 
blessings. 
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The Finns seem to have found the land in possession 
of the Lapps when they immigrated thither, and frequent 
reference is made in the Kalevala to contests between 
the two peoples. I am disposed to maintain the possi- 
bility of an allegory being conveyed under the Runes 
relating to the marrigeof the Rainbow- Daughter, referring 
to a union of Lapland with Finland ; but whatever truth 
there may be in this, the tale is beautiful, and I have 
given it as I find it, leaving every one to form his own 
opinion in regard to allusions or hidden meanings. 

Not less graphic are many of the poetical glances at 
home life in Hero Land. There were giants in those 
days, not gods, but in physical characteristics god-like 
heroes, and the men were men, and the women were 
women, even when in consequence of superior wisdom 
they were honoured as wise men and magicians, who have 
to think, meditate, and reason, in order to discover what 
they know. If we regard the poet's description as shadows 
cast upon a sheet by light behind, they passing between, we 
may fancy the realities and actualities of their case, and 
thank the singer and be instructed. 

To supply to the reader that preparation which is 
afforded by the narrative in preceding Runes, I may here 
give the summary of what is contained in the article in 
the United Presbyterian Magazine already referred to. 
The writer having stated that the several wooers had all 
of them tasks assigned to them maliciously intended for 
their ruin, it proceeds : — " All the three heroes of the 
Kalevala come to woo this wonderful maiden. Lemmin- 
kainen comes first, but he does not speed in his wooing, 
for innocence, grace, and beauty will not coalesce with 
recklesness and.. love of war. The last and most dan- 
gerous trial appointed bim by Pohyola's mother caused 
his death. He is recovered and brought to life by his 
own mother, who rakes up the different parts of his body 
from the black death -river, puts them skilfully together, 
and sends the bee to 'High Jumala,' to the throne of 
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Ukko, to bring down the honey-balsam that is to restore 
him to life. This," says the writer, " may pre-figure the 
death and resurrection of the war-like spirit which poets 
and novelists tell us often suffers a temporal decease by 
the entrance of love." He goes on to relate that the 
Maiden of the Rainbow is afterwards wooed by Waina- 
moinen, the old and rich minstrel, and by Ilmarinen, the 
poor but young and handsome blacksmith, and she chooses 
the latter, for, as she tells her mother, she " will never 
wed for riches." 

To me the interest of the Epic clusters chiefly around 
the marriage of Fohyola, and it has become associated 
in my mind with the reconciliation of the Lapps and 
Finns, though I cannot read the connection. The con- 
nection in the poet's mind may have been one of uncon- 
scious thought. He may have composed and sung his 
Rune unconscious of any relation to this, or it may have 
been a day-dream of what he fain would see, or it may, 
like the Song of Solomon, have been an epithalamium 
relating here to the marriage of the daughter of a Lapp 
magnate to a Finnish hero, or it may have been an alle- 
gorical song of delight, celebrating and commemorating 
the establishing of peace and friendship between these 
cognate people who had long been in strife and war. 

Without discussing the question whether it be an 
allegory alone, or one embodied in an epithalamium, I 
cite it as a beautiful picture of domestic life, the ideal of 
which must have had a basis in the manners and customs, 
with which the poet was conversant ; and as such a picture 
of actual life I class it with Burns' " Cottar's Saturday 
Night." 

In the times of the Kalevala there were cases of happy 
family life, as there are now in many lands, but there was 
also apparently abounding wickedness, as there is still 
even amongst nations the most advanced in godliness and 
virtue ; and, there was also a hope entertained by some, 
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the expression of which was expected to be acceptable to 
many, of a time supposed to be not far distant when in 
Christian phrase righteousness would run down the 
streets like water, while iniquity, as ashamed, would hide 
its head. This is clearly intimated in the concluding 
Bune, entitled Mariatta. 

While I see in the Kalevala a poetic picture of the 
contentions, and sincerely desired reconciliation, and a 
temporary union of the Lapps and Finns, by others it is 
considered that all this is an allegory representative of 
the continuous struggle between good and evil in the 
world, of the ultimate expected absorption of the evil by 
the good, and the final triumph of righteousness, goodness, 
and truth. Dr. Crawford states : — " The numerous myths 
of the poem are full of significance and beauty, and the 
Kalevala should be read between the lines in order that 
the full meaning of the great Epic may be comprehended. 
Even such a hideous impersonation as that of Kuller- 
woinen is rich with pointed meaning, showing as it does 
the incorrigibility of engrained evil. This legend, like 
others of the poem, has its deep-running stream of esoteric 
interpretation. The Kalevala, perhaps more than any 
other, uses its lines on the surface in symbolism to point 
the human mind to the brighter gems of truth beneath." 

Of the composer of the Kalevala personally, we know 
nothing. He lived long long ago ; not even his name has 
comedown to us; nor do we know by whom the desig- 
nation Kalevala was given to this poem, but there are men 
such as the sweet singer of Israel, who are better known 
to us as they were in mind and spirit through their works, 
than from any carefully treasured historical notices of 
them. Thus, perhaps, it is with the author of the 
"Canterbury Tales;" and I feel as if I knew the author of 
the Kalevala. I picture him to myself as somewhat 
resembling photographs of Count Tolstoi, the novelist, and 
ethical expositor of Christ's doctrines, or photographs of 
Carlyle, but with these photographs lit up with a genial 
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beam of hilarity and philanthropy ; a roundish face, grizzly 
dishevelled hair, and locks naturally and unaffectedly so. 
I picture him as a worshipper of the one living and true 
God, called by the Hebrews, Jehovah, by him, Ukko ; 
believing, as did St Paul, that in Him we five, and move, 
and have our being ; and that in Him and through Him 
are all things. 

From the contents of the Proem prefixed to the 
Kalevala, if this be not a subsequent addition I would 
reckon it probable that the Poem was originally written 
out, though afterwards for centuries preserved and 
orally transmitted, as I have stated in a preceding chapter. 

If, on the other hand, the prefixing of that introduction 
be a pious fraud, we may gather from it what had been 
the opinion formed of the Song by one who knew it well. 

With an interest in the ancient Finns, and in tfce 
Kalevala, awakened by the narrative in the preceding 
chapter, a student of the ethnography of that period may 
be disposed to enquire into the contents and history of 
that work. Deferring the latter for a little, I may here 
bring under notice the information in regard to the 
contents of it supplied professedly by the author. Dr. 
Crawford ha* supplied us with the necessary translation. 
As given by him it is as follows : — 

Mastered by desire impulsive, 
By a mighty inward urging, 
I am ready now for singing, 
Beady to begin the chanting 
Of our nation's ancient folk-song 
Handed down from by-gone ages. 
In my mouth the words are melting, 
From my lips the tones are gliding, 
From my tongue they wish to hasten j 
When my willing teeth are parted, 
When my ready mouth is opened, 
Songs of ancient wit and wisdom 
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Hasten from me not unwilling. 

Golden friend, and dearest brother, 
Brother dear of mine in childhood, 
Gome and sing with me the stories, 
Gome and chant with me the legends, 
Legends of the times forgotten, 
Since we now are here together, 
Gome together from oar roamings. 
Seldom do we come for singing, 
Seldom to the one, the other, 
O'er this cold and cruel country, 
O'er the poor soil of the Northland. 
Let us clasp our hands together 
That we thus may best remember. 
Join we now' in merry singing, 
Ghant we now the oldest folk-lore, 
That the dear ones all may hear them, 
That the well- inclined may hear them, 
Of this rising generation. . 
These are words in childhood taught me, 
Songs preserved from distant ages, 
Legends they that once were taken 
From the belt of Wainamoinen, 
From the forge of Ilmarinen, 
From the sword of Eaukomieli, 
From the bow of Youkahainen, 
From the pastures of the Northland, 
From the meads of Ealevala. 
These my dear old father sang me 
When at work with knife and hatchet ; 
These my tender mother taught me 
When she twirled the flying spindle, 
When a child upon the matting 
By her feet I rolled and tumbled. . 

Incantations were not wanting 
Over Sampo and o'er Louhi, 
Sampo growing old in singing, 
Louhi ceasing her enchantment 
In the songs died wise Wipunen, 
At the games died Lemminkainen. 
There are many other legends, 
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Incantations that were taught me, 
That I found along the wayside, 
Gathered in the fragrant copses, 
Blown me from the forest branches, 
Culled among the plumes of pine-trees, 
Soented from the vines and flowers, 
Whispered to me as I followed 
Flooks in land of honeyed meadows, 
Over hillocks green and golden, 
After sable-haired Murikki, 
And the many-colored Kimmo. 
Many runes the cold has told me, 
Many lays the rain has brought me, 
Other songs the winds have sung me ; 
Many birds from many forests, 
Oft have sung me lays in concord ; 
Waves of sea, and ocean billows, 
Music from the many waters, 
Music from the whole creation, 
Oft have been my guide and master. 
Sentences the trees created, 
Rolled together into bundles, 
Moved them to my ancient dwelling, 
On the sledges to my cottage, 
Tied them to my garret rafters, 
Hung them on my dwelling-portals, 
Laid them in a chest of boxes, 
Boxes lined with shining copper* 
Long they lay within my dwelling 
Through the chilling winds of winter, 
In my dwelling-place for ages. 

Shall I bring these songs together 
From the cold and frost collect them 1 
Shall I bring this nest of boxes, 
Keepers of these golden legends, 
To the table in my cabin, 
Underneath the painted rafters, 
In this house renowned and ancient ? 
Shall I now these boxes open, 
Boxes filled with wondrous stories 1 
Shall I now the end unfasten 
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Of this ball of anoient wisdom, 
These ancestral lays unravel) 
Let me sing an old-time legend, 
That shall echo forth the praises 
Of the beer that I have tasted, 
Of the sparkling beer of barley. 
Bring to me a foaming goblet 
Of the barley of my fathers, 
Lest my singing grow too weary, 
Singing from the water only. 
Bring me too a cup of strong-beer, 
It will add to our enchantment, 
To the pleasure of the evening, 
Northland's long and dreary evening, 
For the beauty of the day-dawn, 
For the pleasure of the morning, 
The beginning of the new-day. 

Often I have heard them chanting, 
Often I have heard them singing, 
That "the nights come to us singly, 
That the Moon beams on us singly, 
That the Sun shines on us singly ; 
Singly also, Wainamoinen, 
The renowned and wise enchanter, 
Born from everlasting Ether 
Of his mother, Ether's daughter. 

Like hereunto is the Epilogue translated by him : — 

Now I end my measured singing, 
Bid my weary tongue keep silence, 
Leave my songs to other singers. 
Horses have their times of resting 
After many hours of labor ; 
Even sickles will grow weary 
When they have been long at reaping ; 
Waters seek a quiet haven 
After running long in rivers ; 
Fire subsides and sinks in slumber 
At the dawning of the morning ; 
Therefore I should end my singing, 
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As my song is growing weary, 
For the pleasure of the evening, 
For the joy of morn arising. 

Often I have heard it chanted, 
Often heard the words repeated : 
" Worthy cataracts and rivers 
Never empty all their waters." 
Thus the wise and worthy singer 
Sings not all his garnered wisdom ; 
Better leave unsung some sayings 
Than to sing them out of season. 

Thus beginning, and thus ending, 
Do I roll up all my legends, 
Roll them in a ball for safety, 
In my memory arrange them, 
In their narrow place of resting, 
Lest the songs escape unheeded, 
While the lock is still unopened, 
While the teeth remain unparted, 
And the weary tougue is silent. 
Why should I sing other legends, 
Chant them in the glen and forest, 
Sing them on the hill and heather 1 
Cold and still my golden mother 
Lies beneath the meadow, sleeping, 
Hears my ancient songs no longer, 
Cannot listen to my singing ; 
Only will the forest listen, 
Sacred birches, sighing pine-trees, 
Junipers endowed with kindness, 
Alder-trees that love to hear me, 
With the aspens and the willows. 

When my loving mother left me, 
Young was I, and low of stature ; 
Like the cuckoo of the forest, 
Like the thrush upon the heather, 
Like the lark I learned to twitter, 
Learned to sing my simple measures, 
Guided by a second mother, 
Stern and cold, without affeotion ; 
Drove me helpless from my chamber 
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To the wind-side of her dwelling, 
To the north-side of her cottage, 
W^ere the chilling winds in mercy 
Carried off the unprotected. 
As a lark I learned to wander, 
Wander as a lonely song-bird, 
Through the forests and the fenlands, 
Quietly o'er hill and heather ; 
Walked in pain about the marshes, 
Learned the songs of winds and waters, 
Learned the music of the ocean, 
And the echoes of the woodlands. 

Many men that live to murmur, 
Many women live to censure, 
Many speak with evil motives ; 
Many they with wretched voices 
Curse me for my wretched singing, 
Blame my tongue for speaking wisdom, 
Call my ancient songs unworthy, 
Blame the songs and curse the singer. 
Be not thus, my worthy people, 
Blame me not for singing badly, 
Unpretending as a minstrel. 
I have never had the teaching. 
Never lived with ancient heroes, 
Never learned the tongues of strangers, 
Never claimed to know much wisdom. 
Others have had language-masters, 
Nature was my only teacher, 
Woods and waters my instructors. 
Homeless, friendless, lone, and needy, 
Save in childhood with my mother, 
When beneath her painted rafters, 
Where she twirled the flying spindle, 
By the work-bench of my brother, 
By the window of my sister, 
In the cabin of my father, 
In my early days of childhood. • 

Be this as it may, my people, 
This may point the way to others, 
To the singers better gifted, 
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For the good of future ages, 
For the coming generations, 
For the rising folk of Suomi. 



CHAPTER IX. 

AGE OF THE KALEVALA. 

• 

In regard to the age in which the Kalevala was composed 
Dr. Crawford writes : — " The Kalevala dates back to an 
enormous antiquity. One reason for believing this lies in 
the silence of the Kalevala about Russians, Germans, or 
Swedes, their neighbours. This evidently shows that 
the Poem must have been composed at a time when these 
nations had but very little or no intercourse with the 
Finns. The coincidence between the incantations 
adduced above proves that these witch-songs date from a 
time when the Hungarians and the Finns were still 
united as one people ; in other words, to a time at least 
3000 years ago. The whole Poem betrays no important 
signs of foreign influence, and in its entire tenor is a 
thoroughly Pagan epic." The only indication of the 
Kalevala having been the production of a later age likely 
to have arrested the attention of the reader is the Rune 
of Mariatta, Regarding this Dr. Crawford writes, in con- 
tinuation of what I have quoted : — " There are excellent 
reasons for believing that the story of Mariatta, recited in 
the 50th Rune, is an antechristian legend " 

But withal Mariatta has been called the Virgin Mary of 
Finnish mythology. Nor can it escape notice that there are 
incidents narrated in the Poem which have all the appear- 
ance of being allusions to incidents in the experience of 
the mother of our Lord; and yet it is alleged that the, 
whole Poem is thoroughly Pagan ! The name Mariatta 
is Finnish, being derived from Marja, a berry, and the 
orign of the name, in its application to the heroine, is 
apparent as the Rune proceeds. The coincidences, if 
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undesigned, are passing strange ; but it seems to me there 
are in this Rune, not undesigned coincidences, but, allu- 
sions to the finding of Moses among the bulrushes, and to 
the Paean in Isaiah, " Unto us a child is bom, unto us a Son 
is given, and the government shall be upon His shoulders j 
and His name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The 
Mighty God, The Everlasting Father, The Prince of 
Peace. Of the increase of His government and peace 
there shall be no end." If it be so this may have been 
composed not much less than 2,500 years ago. 

Nor need it be more. But, again, I consider the history of 
the birth of the child in a stable, and of his being laid in 
a manger, an account of western structure. He was 
supposed also to have been known to the stars, of which, 
together with the moon and sun, he was considered to 
be the creator. He was lost, as was Jesus at Jeru- 
salem. And in the preceding Bune reference is made 
to the holy dove, and the destruction of the serpent. All 
these seem to refer to the Scripture narrative of the birth 
of Christ, limiting the antiquity of this Rune to less than 
2000 years from the present. The statements referred to 
are these : — 

There the babe was born and cradled, 
Cradled in a woodland-manger, 
Of the virgin, Mariatta, 
Pure as pearly dews of morning, 
Holy as the stars in heaven. 
There the mother rocks her infant, 
In his swaddling clothes she wraps him, 
Lays him in her robes of linen ; 
Carefully the babe she nurtures, 
Well she guards her muoh-beloved, 
Guards her golden child of beauty, 
Her beloved gem of silver. 

But alas ! the child has vanished, 
Vanished while the mother slumbered. 
Mariatta, lone and wretched, 
Fell to weeping, broken-hearted, 
Hastened off to seek her infant 
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Everywhere the mother sought him, 
Sought her golden child of beauty, 
Her beloved gem of silver ; 
Sought him underneath the millstone, 
In the sledge she sought him vainly, 
Underneath the sieve she sought him, 
Underneath the willow-basket, 
Touohed the trees, the grass she parted, 
Long she sought her golden infant, 
Sought him on the fir-tree-mountain, 
In the vale, and hill, and heather ; 
Looks within the olumps of flowers, 
Well examines every thioket, 
Lifts the juniper and willow, 
Lifts the branches of the alder. 

Lo ! a Star has come to meet her, 
And the Star she thus beseeohes : 
" 0, thou guiding-star of Northland, 
Star of hope, by God created, 
Dost thou know and wilt thou tell me 
Where my darling child has wandered, 
Where my holy babe lies hidden ? " 
Thus the Star of Northland answers : 
" If I knew, I would not tell thee ; 
'Tis thy child that me created, 
Set me here to watch at evening, 
In the cold to shine forever, 
Here to twinkle in the darkness." 

Comes the golden Moon to meet her, 
And the Moon she thus beseeohes : 
" Golden Moon, by Ukko fashioned, i 

Hope and joy of Kalevala, 
Dost thou know and wilt thou tell me 
Where my darling child has wandered, 
Where my holy babe lies hidden 1 " 
Speaks the golden Moon in answer : 
" If I knew, I would not tell thee ; 
'Tis thy child that me created, 
Here to wander in the darkness, 
All alone at eve to wander 
On my cold and cheerless journey, 
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Sleeping only in the daylight, 
Shining for the good of others." 

Thereupon the virgin-mother 
Falls again to bitter weeping, 
Hastens on through fen and forest, 
Seeking for her babe departed. 

Comes the silver Sun to meet her, 
And the Sun she thus addresses : 
" Silver Sun by Ukko fashioned, 
Source of light and life to Northland, 
Dost thou know and wilt thou tell me 
Where my darling child has wandered, 
Where my holy babe lies hidden ? " 
Wisely does the Sun make answer : . 
" Well I know thy babe's dominions. 
Where thy holy child is sleeping, 
Where Wainola's light lies hidden ; 
Tis thy child that me created, 
Made me king of earth and ether, 
Made the Moon and Stars attend me, 
Set me here to shine at midday, 
Makes me shine in silver raiment, 
Lets me sleep and rest at evening ; 
Yonder is thy golden infant, 
There thy holy babe lies sleeping, 
Hidden to his belt in water, 
Hidden in the reeds and rushes." 

Mariatta, child of beauty, 
Virgin-mother of the Northland, 
Straightway seeks her babe in Swamp-land, 
Finds him in the reeds and rushes ; 
Takes the young child on her bosom 
To the dwelling of her father. 

There the infant grew in beauty, 
Gathered strength, and light, and wisdom, 
All of Suomi saw and wondered. 
No one knew what name to give him ; 
When the mother named him, Flower, 
Others named him, Son-of-Sorrow. 

When the virgin, Mariatta, 
Sought the priesthood to baptize him, 
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Came an old man, Wlrokannas, 
With a cup of holy water, 
Bringing to the babe his blessing ; 
And the gray-beard spake as follows : 
" I shall not baptize a wizard, 
Shall not bless a blaok-magioian 
With the drops of holy water ; 
Let the young child be examined, 
Let us know that he is worthy, 
Lest he prove the son of witchcraft" 

Thereupon old Wirokannas 
Called the ancient Wainamoinen, 
The eternal wisdom-singer,' 
To inspect the infant-wonder, 
To report him good or evil. 

Wainamoinen, old and faithful, 
Carefully the child examined, 
Gave this answer to his people : 
" Since the ohild is but an outcast, 
Born and cradled in a manger, 
Since the berry is his father ; 
Let him lie upon the heather, 
Let him sleep among the rushes, 
Let him live upon the mountains ; 
Take the young child to the marshes, 
Dash his head against the birch-tree." 

Then the child of Mariatta, 
Only two weeks old, made answer : 
" O, thou ancient Wainamoinen, 
Son of Folly and Injustice, 
Senseless hero of the Northland, 
Falsely hast thou rendered judgment 
In thy years, for greater follies, 
Greater sins and misdemeanors, 
Thou wert not unjustly punished. 
In thy former years of trouble, 
When thou gavest thine own brother, 
For thy selfish life a ransom, 
Thus to save thee from destruction, 
Then thou wert not sent to Swamp-land 
To be murdered for thy follies. 
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In thy former years of sorrow, 
When the beauteous Aino perished 
In the deep and boundless blue-sea, 
To escape thy persecutions, 
Then thou wert not evil-treated, 
Wert not banished by thy people." 

Thereupon old Wirokannas, 
Of the wilderness the ruler, 
Touched the child with holy water, 
Gave the wonder-babe his blessing, 
Gave him rights of royal heirship, 
Free to live and grow a hero, 
To become a mighty ruler, 
King and Master of Earyala. 

While there is apparently a reference to the presenta- 
tion of Christ in the Temple, it is not a Jewish priest or 
circumcision which is described in the Poem, but a Chris- 
tian priest, holy water, and Christian baptism. In view of 
this we may be led to assign this Rune, or this portion 
of it, to a time posterior to the introduction of Christianity 
into Finland by our countryman, Saint Henry, and to do 
so, without necessarily causing any prejudice to the 
opinion, accepted by many, as to the great antiquity of the 
Epic in the larger part of its contents. Had I not known 
before reading this Rune that its great antiquity has 
been certified by students of Finnish lore, whom I am 
constrained to respect, while my oVra acquaintance with 
Finnish history and literature is only such as has been 
derived at second hand from them and others, I might 
have rashly concluded that this Rune proves the date of 
the Kalevala to have been subsequent to the introduction 
of Christianity into Finland ; but it seems to be unques- 
tioned by many that the time of the composition of the 
Poem must have been ages before that event. Accepting 
conditionally the testimony which is given in favour of 
this allegation, I am led to conjecture as possible that the 
Kalevala, being a collection of poems gathered from the 
folk-lore of the present century, and presented to us care- 
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folly arranged by students of this century in accordance 
with what they suppose must have been the design of the 
first composer of some one or more of the Runes, — this 
Rune of Mariatta may have been an accretion to the 
floating mass, or a modification of it, as originally com- 
posed. In this Rune the innovator may either, as a pious 
fraud, or without any such intention, have sung • the 
blessedness of the coming age in the phraseology and 
form of the ancient Epic. Another suggestion equally 
possible is, that the writer may have found in Christian 
teaching such a forecast of a happier time, when " the 
might with the right and the true shall be " in accord- 
ance with the Rune, that by modifying verses, and inter- 
polating others, he gave to it this Christian tone, deftly 
substituting Mariatta for Mary, and introducing the myth 
of the mountain berry to cover the change, or being 
prompted to do so from the similitude of the name. Or 
again, we may suppose that the composer of this Rune 
was a Pagan living after the introduction of Christianity, 
who, having heard of the birth of Christ and the finding 
of Moses, and the hope of Israel, designedly or uninten- 
tionally adorned it with the thoughts and expressions 
thus suggested. None of these views are inconsistent 
with the conclusion arrived at by students, that the great 
bulk of the Kalevala is the product of ages far remote in 
the antiquity of this people, or at any rate, that it repre- 
sents the ideas prevalent in regard to those ancient times 
in the days of the poet. 

One other conjecture is open to us, which to me is 
more satisfactory. The frequent mention of copper or 
bronze in the Kalevala, with the less frequent though 
equally explicit notice of iron or steel, seems to show that 
it was written about the epoch of transition from the 
bronze to the iron period of ancient history, whatever 
time that may have occurred. The use of iron was pro- 
bably introduced ab extra, and thus, if not otherwise, the 
poet, if not also his compatriots, may have been brought 
directly or indirectly into communication with foreigners 
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acquainted with facts recorded in both the Old and the 
New Testament. Information in regard to incidents 
recorded in these more or less correctly communicated, 
or modified by the poet to suit his purpose may thus 
have been embodied in the Rune. 

There have occurred many cases of undesigned modifica- 
tions of reports of incidents imperfectly imparted or 
understood, some of them grotesque travesties of the 
original. There rises to my memory one met with by the 
first missionary from Russia to the Aloutskoi Islands, 
attributable to instruction in Christianity previously given 
to the natives by an escaped exile from Siberia; another 
amongst the Damaras on the West Coast of South Africa, 
owing to a mistranslation of a word of importance by a 
native interpreter ; a whole series of such reported from 
the Highlands of Scotland ; and one which I met with in 
connection with evangelistic work in my native town. 
My knowledge of these may not influence the belief of 
others ; but they do influence me, and by the mention of 
this others may be able to determine what correction is 
necessary to reduce my inference from this conjecture to an 
appreciable value. 

In like manner, relying on my personal reasoning on 
facts of the case, I attribute the composition of Runes of 
the Kalevala to the period of transition from bronze to 
iron in Finland. Both metals are referred to, bronze, or 
copper, as it called, was apparently in general use, and 
more frequently mentioned than it is in our literature, 
while iron is spoken of as one would expect a new 
material to be spoken of, with an account of its discovery. 
On the other hand, the preparation of bronze, which is a 
much more artificial product of human industry, is never 
once alluded to, everybody being familiar with the com- 
pound, and indifferent to the history of its first introduc- 
tion ; and again, it is not iron obtained from iron-stone but 
bog-ironr of which we read. While thus indicating to 
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myself the archfflological chronometry of these Runes, I 
cannot specify the annus mundi, nor cite other chrono- 
logical data than those cited by Dr. Crawford, and re-cited 
in the opening paragraph of this chapter. 

To assign the era of the Kalevala to this transition 
period may seem to the tyro to apportion to it an 
immense antiquity, some such antiquity as the unlearned 
assign to the days before the Flood of which geologists 
speak. But there are others of us who have also studied 
the archaeology of Finland, and who, without questioning 
what may be said in regard to the Kalevala being the 
product of this period, have been led by their studies to 
the conclusion that it is of much less remote antiquity. 
Such a view gets rid without any difficulty of the coinci- 
dences observable in the Rune of Mariatta with narra- 
tives in the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. 

May not the introduction of Christianity, and the 
transition period from the use of one metal to the other, 
have been contemporaneous and correlated ? There is no 
reason lo suppose that in every country in which relics of 
the age of stone, bronze, and iron 'have been found, 
the early inhabitants of these lands themselves invented 
the new handicraft by which the old was in a great 
measure superseded. It is more probable that in most 
cases, and almost in all, the new manufacture was intro- 
duced from outside, and the Finns were possibly indebted 
for the introduction of iron to the same foreign intercourse 
as brought to them Christianity. Their first Christian 
instructors lived in the iron age of their history ; nolens 
volens there would be brought in with them the new 
metallurgy as it is in our day being introduced along 
with Christianity into the islands and continents of the 
Southern Ocean. Supposing this to have been the case, 
there is nothing unaccountable in Dr. Crawford's state- 
ment that no mention is made in the folk-lore of the day 
of neighbouring nations. A hundred years ago what did 
the. Chinese populace and popular writers know of the 
ethnography of lands lying beyond the Flowery Empire ? 
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With all the apparent and probably real coincidences 
between this Epic and the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures, I see no reason to object to the statement 
made by students of the Kalevala as to the very great 
antiquity of that Finnish production ; but for myself I can 
find satisfaction in assigning it to the era of the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into the country. At the same time 
I have shown how one may satisfactorily account for 
seeming references to Christian doctrine should the fact 
be proved that the Poem in some of its parts, or in its 
entirety as originally sung, is of much greater antiquity 
than this would imply. 

It is not in the Rune of Mariatta alone that sketches 
occur to suggest that the Kalevala may be the production 
of a later age than has been supposed ; but there seems 
to be nothing in the Poem inconsistent with the conjec- 
ture I have advanced to obviate difficulties which have 
presented themselves to some on finding apparent refer- 
ences to incidents in Old and New Testament History. 
The number of these is much greater than may have been 
remarked, and they deserve consideration. 

The Hebrew Scriptures open with an account of the 
serpent, the emblem of evil, and the Christian Scriptures 
close with an account of the victory of Christ over the 
serpent, and his ultimate destruction. Wide-spread in 
time and space is mention made of the serpent as an 
emblem of evil, ever reproducing evil — spiritual and physi- 
cal, the enemy of all righteousness and goodness ; and we 
meet with it again in the Kalevala associated with evil ; . 
and evil, or the serpent and all his works destroyed in 
prediction, if not in fact, in this Rune of Mariatta. 

The prayers addressed to Ukko are such as it is easy to 
conceive a North American Indian might offer to the 
Great Spirit But they resemble much more the prayers 
a Hebrew would present to Jehovah than those we can 
imagine a Roman or a Greek addressing to Jupiter, or those 
of any other heathen, to the god whom he worshipped. 
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Further, the cosmogony in the first Rune of the Kale- 
vala, when viewed in this light, may be made to appear as 
a Pagan poet's fancy based on a suggestion obtained from 
a misapprehension by himself or another of what is said 
in the Semitic cosmogony about chaos and darkness upon 
the face of the deep, and the Spirit of Qod moving upon 
the face of the waters. 

If we accept the conjecture that the whole Epic is a 
myth relating to the struggle between good and evil — 
the good represented by the Finns, and evil by the Lapps 
(which I do not), then in the conduct of Lemminkainen 
we may see a picture suggested by what is written, "And 
it came to pass when men began to multiply on the face 
of the earth, and daughters were born unto them, that the 
sons of God saw the daughters of men that they were 
fair, and they took them wives of all which they chose." 

Even the number three might give rise to some real or 
imaginary connection between the number of Noah's sons, 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet, by whom the lands desolated by 
the Flood were peopled after the deluge, and the three 
heroes, Wainamoinen, Ilmarinen, and Lemminkainen, by 
whom the world, as it now is, was recovered from the 
waters and peopled, the last mentioned representing Ham. 

There are other apparent references to the teachings of 
Christian evangelists. Aino, sister of Youkhainen, the 
Lapp singer and magician, the beloved of Wainamoinen, 
with other ornaments wore a cross suspended round her 
neck, of which usage repeated mention is made. Again, 
the incident which befell Wainamoinen in being swallowed 
by Wipunen, an old song giant, in searching for "the 
lost words," which he thus found, reminds one of the 
story of Jonah being swallowed by the whale, and dis- 
gorged again a wiser if a sadder man. 

Our subject is the era of the Ealevala — not that 
described it it, but that in which it was composed, and in 
view of all these considerations, several conjectures 
present themselves. Amongst others these: the coinci- 
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dences between statements in the Kalevala and those 
contained in the Scriptures may have been altogether 
fortuitous ; or they may have arisen from some knowledge 
of incidents, having been received by tradition into Fin- 
land in the course of the thousand years or more inter- 
vening between the birth of Christ and the introduction 
of Christianity into that country ; or they may have been 
suggested by representation, more or less correct or 
modified, of the teaching and practices of the first mission- 
aries of the church into Finland, and this seems to me 
to be the most plausible. 

Tacitus gives us a picture of the inhabitants of Finland 
in the stone period; while in the Kalevala we have a Poem 
composed apparently at the transition epoch from bronze 
to iron, and synchronous with the introduction of Chris- 
tianity about AJD. 1100. 

What may seem to be more discrediting to the conjec- 
ture that the Kalevala may have been composed before 
the year A.D. 1100, than are the apparently Christian 
allusions in the Rune of Mariatta, is the circumstance 
that in other Runes mention is made of individuals 
wearing a cross suspended round their necks. 

Many might think that the cross bore a reference to 
Christian teaching, but the cross was originally a simple 
mark of ownership. The most ancient form with which 
we are acquainted is that known as the Tav, cross, so 
named from its resemblance to the Greek letter of the 
alphabet preserved in our Roman letter T. This also was 
known as Thor's hammer, which again was impressed on 
scales of metal, and worn suspended round tbe neck as 
crucifixes are in the Catholic church. This marked the 
wearer as belonging to Thor, and consequently under his 
protection ; the crosses referred to in the Kalevala as so 
suspended probably were Thor's hammer. It is unques- 
tioned that the crosses now worn in Christendom are repre- 
sentations of the cross upon which our Saviour died ; but 
both beyond Christendom, and in times anterior to the 
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Christian era, crosses were used as religious emblems. In 
South Africa I heard from a French Protestant of a tribe 
he had visited, whose custom it was to lay two cross sticks 
upon the breast of the dead. In Ceylon there are the 
ruins of an ancient city founded some four hundred years 
before the Christian era. In this there is a civic district, 
in which are the ruins of the palace ; and an ecclesiastical 
district, in which stand the ruins of the temple. The 
instructions contained in this temple as to the behaviour 
of the priests in ministering are Budhistic, but they are 
graven in the form of a cross. 

We are not in a position to affirm of either of these 
cases that the cross has no reference whatever to Chris- 
tianity, but this is naturally suggested, and it is possible 
that it may have been so with the crosses mentioned in 
the Kalevala. 



CHAPTER X. 

LIFE IN FINLAND IN ARCHAIC TIMES. 

The Kalevala sketches of Finnish life in the early years 
of the transition period, when iron had not yet entirely 
superseded the use of bronze or copper, as it was called, 
in the manufacture of implements, weapons, and orna- 
ments, are poetical, ideal, and beautifully executed ; and 
with a little allowance for poetic fancy, the outlines of the 
material and of the real may be traced or imagined. There 
are also embodied in this Poem sketches of Finnish life in 
previous times, as these appeared in the light of the then 
present ; and from other sources also we may gather some 
further information in regard to Finnish life in those 
ancient days, extending, perhaps, a little into prior times, 
but from that time stretching onward to what may legiti- 
mately be called modern days. 

In an interesting brochure by Mr Max Buch of Helsing- 
fors, entitled Finnland und Seine Nationalitdtenfrage, 
the author supplies us with a telescope by which we can 
obtain a sight of this people in their home life in times 
more remote, perchance, than those to which is attributed 
the Kalevala, and the times of which Dr. Helm has given 
such a graphic sketch in the passages I have cited. Mr 
Buch writes : — " Studies in comparative philology applied 
to the Kultwrworter, or words indicative of the progress 
of development or civilisation in the Finnish language, 
has, through the distinguished labours of Professor 
Ahlquist, led to many interesting conclusions. This study 
has brought to light that the Finnish language has 
borrowed a great many KvXturwdrter from the German 
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languages, and that these borrowed words have come 
down from two entirely different ages, one of them late, 
historical, and consequent on the contact with Swedes ; 
and one very ancient, more ancient indeed than the time 
of the formation of the so-called Norse language ; and 
some are inclined to draw from these the conclusion 
that the Finnish race, some fifteen hundred or two thou- 
sand years ago, must have had direct and immediate 
connection with the Gothic races in Mid-Russia, or in the 
Baltic territories. Through Ahlquist's researches one 
obtains a visible life picture of the elementary civilisation 
in which the Finns stood before their contact with the 
Goths and Swedes, and likewise of their mode of life." Of 
this that zealous enquirer has given us the following 
collective portraiture : — " The old Finns supported them- 
selves chiefly by hunting and fishing ; the horse and the 
cow were not unknown to them, but they knew nothing 
of extracting butter and cheese from the milk of the 
latter ; sheep, goats, and swine, they first came to know 
on the shores of the Baltic, Agriculture does not seem to 
have been entirely unknown to them ; but they engaged 
only in the agriculture of the Nomads, Rodung (the 
Svedjande of the present), utilising the woods by burning 
them down, and sowing seeds on the ground fertilised 
with the ashes. Of cereals they knew only the barley, 
and of root-crops only the turnip. From the neighbouring 
people on the Baltic they first learned regular husbandry, 
and the advantage of using agricultural implements, also 
the culture of wheat, rye, oats, and legumes. The 
dwelling of a family was the Kota, which was constructed 
of pyramidally erected poles or branches, leaning against 
a tree, or suspended against one another ; in the winter 
this was covered with skins. Another kind of dwelling 
was the Sauna, a hole dug in the earth, with a covering 
above the level of the ground. The arrangement of such 
a dwelling was simple in the extreme : there was an en- 
trance opening, a smoke hole above, and a fire hearth-place 
composed of a few loose stones in the middle of the place, 

R 
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but neither floor nor window ; the light came through the 
open door or the smoke hole in the roof. Built dwellings 
with floor and roof, with openings, and at a later period 
windows in the walls, with benches or other forms of 
settle, and also with built hearths, they first learned to 
construct after they had come to the Baltic. Their simple 
house furniture consisted of some boxes, and of vessels 
made of wood or bark ; their other moveable possessions 
consisted of fishing tackle, and hunting gear, snow-shoes, 
small sledges, and boats. Journeys were made in winter 
on snow-shoes, or reindeer sledges ; in summer on foot, on 
horseback, or by boat ; highways or carriage roads there 
were none. The clothing was exclusively made of skins ; 
these were sewed by the mother of the family with bone 
needles. The men made boats, fishing tackle, and 
hunting gear; of other handicrafts they seem only to 
have known smith work ; and it is still doubtful whether 
they brought the knowledge of this with them from their 
primitive home. Of tools for wood work they seem only to 
have known the knife. The stone axe was to all appearance 
known to the original Finns; but even the name of it 
had become lost, and they came first to know the iron axe 
on the Baltic. 

"With regard to cloth-making they appear only to have 
been acquainted with the mating of felt * But they 
must also have known how, with a spindle, to make 
thread from the fibres of a kind of nettle, to be used in 
making nets. The art of making worsted and woollen 
cloth they first learned in the west. 

" They must have known how to prepare skins, and how 
to bring out some simple variety of colour." 

* The Buriats in Siberia, from one district in which some of the 
Finns are alleged to have come, make felt in the present time thus : — 
One fleece is laid out on the ground, and another in reverse direction of 
the pile of wool is laid upon it, the whole is then moistened and beaten 
with rods until, becoming interlaced, the wool of the two fleeces are 
formed into a sheet of felt ; and of these sheets they make coverings for 
their tents, easily removed and packed up for transport in their nomadic 
migrations, — J. C. B. 
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From the same source, I suppose, I must have derived 
my knowledge of the following particulars : — 

" Lake and sea navigation, more especially the latter, 
they must first have learned on the Baltic, and on the 
White Sea before their emigration to the Baltic. The 
water journeys of the original Finns were made, it is con- 
jectured, in small and simple boats of wood — but this is 
questionable — built for river and small lake navigation. 
They carried no sail, nor were they rowed as is now done, 
but pushed along by means of a kind of oar or pole called 
in Finnish Mela. Towns there were none. Trade was 
conducted as barter, in which hides and skins of squirrels 
were used as the medium of exchange for the few foreign 
wares which were required by them. Beyond some lineal 
measurements, they first acquired their knowledge of 
measures and weights from their neighbours on the Baltic. 

" The family life seems to have been pretty well deve- 
loped. The greater number of designations for different 
degrees of relationship, which are very numerous, are 
common to the different Finnish dialects. This seems to 
indicate that the idea of the separation of the people into 
families existed before they settled here. The usages in 
regard to marriage appear also to have experienced some 
changes in Pagan times through intercourse with the 
neighbouring people. 

" Slavery was unknown, but free servants and labourers 
were hired, A kind of communal organisation, with the 
designation Pit&ja, seems to have existed in some of the 
tribes at least, and also an elected communal or military 
officer, who probably also cheaply, and in accordance with 
old usage, decided trifling disputes. But written laws 
and special judges there were none, nor hereditary princes, 
nor more especially a State community. The original 
Finns appear, like all nomadic and hunter people, to have 
attached great importance to the most absolute and 
unlimited individual freedom, compared with the security 
which the communal life enjoyed at the expense of a 
portion of this personal liberty. To this opposition to 
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State restriction, which is still in some measure charac- 
teristic of the Finnish people, it is attributable that the 
adjacent Sclav and Qerman people, who were living at the 
time in organised communities, could, to the extent they 
did, so easily overcome the Baltic races. 

"The religion of the original Finns was that of 
Shamans, the common religion of all the Ural-Altaish 
peoples, before Buddhism, and Mahommedanism, and 
Christianity were introduced. The Baltic Finns appear, 
however, to have borrowed from their Lithuanian neigh- 
bours, different observances alien to Shamanism. " All 
this," says Mr Buch, " may be learned from the considera- 
tion of Kultv/rworter, and that the picture thus presented 
to us of the original Finns is a correct one, is to some 
extent proved from the civilisation and culture in which 
the Finnish tribes in the East are to-day found." 

A further and much fuller picture of a later period, 
which was in point of fact the final time of Paganism, is 
supplied by the Runen, or song of the Ealevala Epic, 
which I conjecture must have been produced in the last 
century of the first, and the first century of the second 
thousand years of the present era. It relates largely to the 
country around Lake Ladoga. People, at the time to 
which it carries us back, possessed regularly constructed 
houses of logs, with moss driven in between them, wooden 
floors, and built fire-places, but destitute of chimneys. 
Benches and tables were the only furniture. To the 
dwelling-house was attached a bath-room, constructed 
exactly in the same way as to-day. Soap even was then 
in use. Rails for the drying and threshing of grain are 
also spoken of, and stalls or stables for horses, cattle, 
sheep, and swine. 

The keeping of bees was practised, and the management 
of poultry was also known. 

Agriculture was still carried on by means of Rddung, 
or Svedjande as it is now called. Harrows and ploughs 
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are also mentioned. Barley, rye, oats, and wheat, are 
spoken of ; also flax, pease, beans, and turnips. Fishing 
was carried on by means of fish-hooks, and also by 
stationary and moveable nets. In hunting there were 
employed arrows and cross- bow, hunting-spear, and knife. 
As weapons of war, there were used swords, clubs, shields, 
coats of mail, &c, &c. In boat-building they had become 
expert. Masts and sails were then in use. Smith work 
in particular seems to have been by this time greatly 
developed, and there were made really fine women's orna- 
mente, rmgs, girdle chains, gold ear-rings, &c. For 
working in wood there were used the axe, knife, borer, &c. 
Further, there were many articles made of the bark of the 
birch ; and the women understood how to weave stuff for 
clothing and covering. In some places it had come about 
that there was actual slavery. Flesh, fish, bread, and 
different kinds of cakes, constituted the food ; salt was 
obtained through trade. As a beverage, they made use — 
besides water and milk— of Kalja, a thin beer ; they had 
also mead beer, and beer made from hops. On festive 
occasions they amused themselves with games, and dance, 
and song, which was accompanied by the Kantele, an 
instrument with five cords. Particular power was attri- 
buted to song with the Kantele, even witchcraft being 
imputed to this. There are many articles such as are 
sung and spoken of in the Kalevala even to-day still 
found in the neighbourhood of the Ladoga. 



CHAPTER XL 

TRANSITION FROM ARCHAIC TO ANCIENT TIMES. 

The Kalevala tells of Finland and its people in pre- 
historic times ; but it embodies in the form in which it 
has come to us indications of the approach of a new era. 
The Rune of Mariatta, whether it exists in its primitive 
form, or whether it has been modified by other bards who 
sang it besides the original composer, speaks of the teach- 
ings of Christianity. 

The composition of the Kalevala may be taken as one 
epoch in the history of Finland ; another epoch in that 
history was the introduction of Christianity; and from 
that event we date what we may call modern times. As 
has been stated in a preceding chapter, the transition 
time from bronze to iron, in which this Epic was com- 
posed, may have been identical with the introduction of 
Christianity into the country. The Kalevala deals both 
with the present of that time and the past — the introduc- 
tion of Christianity tells of the future — hence the Kale- 
vala, with its remarkable Rune of Mariatta, may be 
regarded as the close of one period, and the proclamation 
of the gospel as the introduction to the new era. It was 
an epoch in their history, bringing in its train many 
changes, which have issued in the Finland of to-day ; but 
the evolution was, or rather I should say must have been, 
partial and gradual, and is not yet complete ; and the 
student looking back upon all that has occurred since 
then, may see many usages only now beginning to dis- 
appear, and find in what may be called the olden time of 
the Christian era, many things nearly as they were, or 
may be supposed to have been, in bye-gone times. 
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I consider the Kalevala to be like the fabled song of 
the dying swan in relation to the passing away of archaic 
conditions of the people, and the Rune of Mariatta the 
transition note of the trumpet blast : — " Glory to God in 
the highest, peace on earth, goodwill toward men ; all old 
things now have passed away and a new worJd begun/' 
And I anticipate with confidence the accomplishment of 
the ancient prediction. But meanwhile we have need of 
patience — of long patience. 

Christianity, with its doctrines that there is " one God, 
and one Mediator between God and man — the Man Christ 
Jesus, who gave Himself a ransom for all," and that 
" denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly," gave a new direction to 
the progress and development of the Finnish people. It 
led to the attainment of many of the excellencies mani- 
fested by other nations in Christendom, chequered as 
these are with war and other evils, which Christianity has 
not yet abolished even amongst the nations most advanced 
in godliness and virtue. From these evils the Finns 
have suffered greatly; but withal, the blessings which 
flowed from Christianity to the Finnish people have been 
manifold and great. 

After a struggle of two hundred years Christianity was 
definitely recognised as the religion of the country. A 
fine cathedral was built at Abo in 1300, and six or sewn 
convents were scattered throughout the land wherever 
the population was greatest. Now in Finland we may 
see an illustration of the fulfilment of the olden predic- 
tion — "The little one has become a thousand, and the 
small one a stoong nation." Finland is now, and has been 
for long, a Christian nation, as that term is generally under- 
stood, but neither was the conversion of the nation, nor 
the change in the general aspect of the people, effected in 
a day ; and their rural habits and customs, their domestic 
and personal life, have become, by gradual transition from 
what they were in the bronze age, and the earliest times 
of the iron age, what they now are. 
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It is as these times were, which succeeded closely upon 
those in which were first sung the Runes of the Kalevala, 
that we must take up our tale. But we have still to grope 
our way. " History," says Dr. Helm in the book we have 
already cited, "knows nothing of the Finns as savages and 
barbarians. They have in the most remote times frequently- 
lived together in kinds of villages, and in their Kihla- 
Jcunnat and Kerayat have had a kind of communal life, 
which possibly fcnly needed a rubric to combine them 
into a State. This, however, through the Swedish con- 
quest and government (1157-1809) fell to the ground, 
and subsequently assumed a totally different form from 
that of the original form. Amongst the Karels we meet 
here and there with old family names, which may be 
remains of former common names in extensive family 
communities ; the Finn of to-day now only adds to his 
Christian name that of his dwelling, his house, or his 
farm. The Finns never got beyond their several family 
compacts in their former political life; a Finnish king 
was not known ; old wise men settled the quarrels of the 
people ; in regard to war the strongest and bravest of the 
younger men was chosen as leader, and his authority came 
to an end when the feud was over. Only the Hungarians, 
and possibly the Bjarmen, attained to the formation of an 
actual state. 

The Finn has almost always been indifferent towards all 
that is called politics. Too self-contemplative to trouble 
himself about what might be occurring a few miles distant 
from his dwelling, he has always belonged to those people 
of whom one says, that in looking to the heavens they 
lose the earth ; his State relations thus came to be partly 
Russian, and partly Swedish, till in 1809 there was granted 
them the power to form a distinct government of their 
own. 

" In personal and family independence, the Finn sought 
for and found his usual mode of life. Under the freeman 
(vapa) stood the purchased, or conquered slave {orja\ 
whose lot, however, was scarcely harder than that of the 
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servant of later days, excepting that here, as elsewhere, he 
did not enjoy the honour and rights of freemen. Hus- 
bandry and handicrafts were practised by the freeman as 
well as by the slave. The hero of the Saga, Lemmin- 
kainen himself, ploughed the fields; the fair Wainamoinen 
engaged in fishing, and himself drew the nets to land ; 
and Ilmarinen was called ' the eternal hammerer.' 
What other nations designate as 'the nobility/ was 
unknown to the Finn ; they had heroes and wise men, 
because they had war and song, but class distinctions 
never have taken root in Finland ; those Finns who have 
now risen from among the people to the so-called ' middle 
classes ' have in part lost their nationality, and are treated 
rather with silent contempt than with respect ; the so- 
called ' people of position/ who are in part the descend- 
ants of old Swedish immigrants, have indeed a hearty 
patriotism for Finland, but they are also as a rule Swedish 
in feeling. 

"The amount of culture in a family depends more or less 
upon the position of the wife in the family. Many of the 
Finnish songs teach us that the family bond was with 
them most sacred ; and from this we may conclude that by 
the Finn the wife was honoured and loved. It may be 
found that there is nothing in the Kalevala to disprove 
this, even though the fifteenth Rune, as we have seen, 
advises the husband how to treat the refractory wife in a 
way not altogether in accordance with modern views. 
Throughout one year, says the song, he must endeavour 
to influence his young wife with loving words, in the 
second year he must do it only with a glance of his eye, 
in the third year by a gentle kick, and, if this does not 
secure attention, be may strike her with a reed, or woollen 
rein; and should she not yet be willing to submit, he 
may strike her shoulders with a birch rod ; but no blow 
must be given on the eye or ear, and to no one must he 
disclose her disgrace. The Finnish maiden was master 
of her own heart and hand. It* is true that an old Rune 
lets a suitor seek his bride in the forest, and say to her 
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that her father had just sold her to him.; but the 
maiden asks : ' To whom then was I sold ? ' When the 
suitor answers : ' To me my beautiful dove ; I gave 
valuable presents ; to thy father I gave a war-horse, to 
thy mother a cow, to thy sister a sheep, to thy sister-in- 
law a beautiful bracelet;' then the maiden replies: 
' Thou bast paid little for the goodness, and little for the 
beauty, I do not like thee ! ' Other legends, however, 
only speak of presents to the bride. The Pohya maiden 
chooses for herself a husband contrary to the will of her 
mother, and in regard to the father there is not a word 
said. The Finn never carried off his bride sword in hand, 
he courted the prize by the minnesong. Only once do 
we read of the famous Wainamoinen, unfortunate in love, 
trying by magical arts to influence the young man Jouk- 
hainen to promise to him his sister, but the maiden 
would not obey. The mother, the wife, and the sister, were 
held in very high respect. In the Kalevala the maiden 
ravisher was the wicked insolent slave, who remained cool 
at the death of his mother, of his father, and of his 
wife ; and he was treated with contempt and hate, he had 
outraged even the feeling of the public, and had placed 
himself beyond the pale of the law of family relationship. 
The wife held an honourable position, and was treated 
with a respect which was almost chivalric, and to the 
expression of which was dedicated the most beautiful 
verses of Finnish song. Nor is it in the region of song 
alone that this is the case, but still even at the present 
day, in domestic life, and in the delicate relation which 
subsists between the sexes in- Finland is this the case. 

" Usages and customs change with the times; sports 
and festive occasions assume new forms. What was once 
universal is now only to be found in remote districts. 
Amongst usages of very old date, but which are even 
still practised, is that of employing a go-between in love 
making. In the fifteenth Rune of the Kalevala great 
prominence is given to the influence of such. At 
marriage feasts, where inconsiderate eating and drinking 
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often took place, there was also dancing ; formerly this 
last was not practised, and the custom of dancing to the 
singing of national popular tunes is a Scandinavian, not a 
Finnish practice ; but the Finns, like all other phlegmatic 
peoples who dance now, when once they begin, continue 
it for three days and nights on end. At Christmas-tide, 
as in the strictly Swedish regions, the floor of the room is 
covered with straw, on which both men and women 
measure with one another their strength, and carry on 
many other pastimes. On the first of the holy-days, the 
morning before Christmas, they drive to church and bet 
on their driving. On Christmas Eve, however, before the 
men begin their sports and feastings, they erect high poles 
in the open air, on which they fasten sheaves of corn for 
the birds. On Midsummer Day, the day dedicated to St. 
John, there are everywhere to be seen beautifully adorned 
May-poles, and artificially constructed booths of flowers, 
and on the evening before, there shine forth, through the 
whole of Southern and Central Finland, from every hill, 
and every mountain, far and near, innumerable fires, 
presenting a beautiful spectacle in the still clear night, 
with its delicate summer-green hue. 

" The dead were formerly buried in the same manner as 
is customary at the present day with the Esthonians ; the 
Kalevala only says that the dead were laid to bed in the 
ground. The burials are at present conducted without 
any especial pomp ; the fir twigs play a sufficiently signi- 
ficant part, inasmuch as they not only scatter the fresh 
green twigs over the departed, but also endeavour to 
conceal under the fragance of the forest, the offensive 
smell which otherwise might suggest unpleasant thoughts. 
The mourning garb is the same as the usual holiday 
attire, with the single exception that striking bright 
colours are absent; the women wear black jackets and 
skirts, and a white linen head kerchief." 

In Dr. Crawford's Preface to his translation of the 
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Kalevala, details are given (pp. x.-xxxi.) in regard to the 
several deities worshipped by the ancient Finns, and to 
the imaginary spirits, similar to the hobgoblins and fairies 
of our own folk-lore. There is also information in 
reference to the trees and birds considered sacred by the 
Finns, and to the dwarfs and giants, under which desig- 
nation they probably represented the earlier inhabitants 
of the land, whom they had neither been able to drive out 
of the land, nor utterly to destroy, and who did unto them 
all that Moses foretold would be done by the natives of 
Canaan to the children of Israel — "Those which ye let 
remain of them shall be pricks in your eyes and thorns in 
your sides, and shall vex you in the land wherein ye 
dwell." 

Dr. Helm gives the following sketch of the earlier 
history of Finland: — "The most ancient connections of 
the Finns with the Swedes date back to times of hoary 
antiquity. The oldest traditions in Scandinavia speak of 
a race hostile to the gods, namely — the Jdtten, Joten 
Thursern, goblins and malicious dwarfs who dwelt in the 
recesses of the mountains. The myths do not flatter 
them; now they speak of them as frightful gruesome 
giants, now as disgusting mis-shapen dwarfs, who tremble 
at sight of the sun, the first beams of which transform 
them into stone. Dressed in rough skins of animals they 
lived in dens and caves, from whence they emerged at 
night, and in the mist to carry off men and cattle, and do 
other deeds of darkness. Both in appearance and disposi- 
tion they were as different as they could be from the 
people of the gods, the two standing out in the greatest 
contrast. Only one good quality possessed by them tradi- 
tion had to commend : their truthful adherence to their 
word. Between them and the gods there reigned eternal 
enmity. 

" There is much leading one- to infer, that tradition in 
speaking of these Joten and Jaten, &c, referred in some 
cases to the Finns, and in some cases to the Lapps, and 
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that the first intercourse of the Finns with the Swedes 
had been the struggle of the inhabitants of the country 
against these Scandinavian intruders. Thoughout the 
greater part of Northern Scandinavia lived formerly 
Finnish people ; these were driven back, but they defended 
themselves, and resisted while they yielded, and did so 
by means of the weapons which the weak make use of 
against the strong, namely — craft, treachery, and surprises. 
Hence it followed that the Swedes looked upon them with 
detestation, associated as it was with the idea of their 
being in compact with the people of the under world. 
Tradition is rich in narrations of 'the enmity and bitter- 
ness which the craft and thieving' of the Finns stirred up 
in the Swedes. Through their power over nature, the 
Finns understood how to make up in battle what they 
lacked in strength and bravery- Their swords were far 
renowned, nothing it was said could withstand a Finnish 
sword ; their arrows discharged from the bow-string, 
returned again to their places ; their enchanted reindeer 
clothes, from which every weapon glanced harmless, made 
them dreaded neighbours, and the Swede, who by craft 
and bravery, knew how to put himself in possession of 
such armour, was held in corresponding honour. 

" Even within historical times the connection of the 
Finns with the Swedish people was regarded by the latter 
as one of hate and evil-doing, and the whole intercourse 
of the people was confined to robbery and murder. No 
other kind of attitude could be maintained, and it was 
only with the introduction of Christianity that the whole 
of the North took on another condition, and began to 
present another aspect." 

All this I accept, and the use I make of it here is to 
suggest that, as did the Swedes in regard to the Finns, so 
most probably the Finns had done before to the Lapps 
and other tribes of people who resented and resisted their 
immigration into the land of which they were already 
possessors. 
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My whole being cries out against saying to the Giver of 
all good—' 4 What or why dost Thou ? " But I see that 
thus it is in Australasia and America, in Europe, Asia, 
and in Africa ; and thus has it been for untold ages in 
the struggle for life with vegetables and animals, men 
and nations. I bow in silence ; it is too high for me ; 
and I retain the instruction received in youth in regard to 
the Providence of God, His most holy, wise, and powerful 
preserving and governing of all His creatures and all their 
actions ; and in regard to the decrees of God, whereby 
according to the counsel of His own will He hath for His 
own glory foreordained whatsoever comes to pass. Often 
is good educed out of seeming evil; and there is much 
which is satisfying suggested by the expression the sur- 
vival of the fittest 

It is thus I try to throw light upon the Finnish tales of 
dwarfs and giants by the suggestion that, as was done to 
them by the Finns and Lapps, and their descendants, they 
in like manner had done unto others, whom they or their 
fathers had displaced in the land. 

" Between the ancient and present times of the Finnish 
people lie many dark centuries, and, to us, unknown paths 
and intercrossing migrations of the people ; tradition and 
history are often so much interwoven in regard to these as 
to produce such confusion that we can only catch and hold 
the general larger features of their migrations. With the 
clear light of history there appear, as dwellers in Finland, 
three branches of the Finnish stock closely related to one 
another, namely the Tavasts (Tawast-Esthen), who hold 
the central and south-western coast, and the inland 
districts of the country ; the Karels, who hold the east- 
ern part of the country, and form the boundary towards 
Russia ; and the Quanen, in the north and north-west of 
the land. Before these the country was inhabited by the 
Lapps — likewise a Finnish race-stem — but these have 
been ever more and more pressed towards the north ; and 
each of these three branches rule the land. 
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" The sea was often the theatre of the great deeds of 
the Finns; and there the Esths only were superior to 
them. Their mode of warfare when on land, when 
guarding their sacred possessions, was very cruel Having 
been long irritated they revenged themselves on their 
enemies, both in the east and in the west, with bitter 
vengeance. One Russian chronicle relates that the 
Tavasts at one time butchered all their prisoners. As a 
rule, however, the prisoner of war became the bondsman 
of his conqueror, and was mildly treated. 

" The ancient Finns, it is said, wore leathern collars of 
elk-skin, and helmets made from the hoofs of elks, rein- 
deer, or oxen, fastened like scales overlapping one another, 
or of iron chain work, covered with birds' skins. As 
weapons of attack they used long firwood lances, the 
points of which were capped with iron, and by means of a 
kind of sling attached to them these were thrown with 
such sure aim and force that they rarely missed their 
man. Apparently they also used shields, and knew how 
to form ramparts of earth. The Kalevala speaks of coats 
of iron-mail, and of steel girdles. Bows, lances, clubs, 
swords, and long daggers, were in use among them. The 
Swedes in the beginning of the fifteenth century forbade 
any one to carry these weapons; this may have been done 
through fear of insurrection, or it may have been to 
prevent the frequently occurring bloody conflicts between 
the Finns themselves. But the Finns then employed a 
singular mode of war against their enemies, the Russians. 
They made for themselves lances of pine-wood, hardened 
the points of these in the fire, and used them as javelins ; 
they provided themselves with lassoes, which they threw 
around the foe or his horse, and thus drew their enemy 
towards them ; they reared large dogs, which fell upon 
the horses of the Russians and bit them, causing them to 
shy, so that the rider was often thrown off. 

" Hardy, steady, and muscularly strong, the Finn is an 
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extremely capable soldier, especially as an artillery or 
rifle-man. His skill in warfare has never failed, mildness 
has nyever enervated his arm. We have spoken of border 
warfare ; Germany has known their war-shout ever since 
the time that the great Qustavus Adolphus availed him- 
self of them, in order to obtain the victory, when all 
others had shrunk back with fear from the all but 
impossible." 



+' 



CHAPTER XII. 

FINNISH HOMES AND HOME LIFE. 

Both in the Kalevala, . and in the later poetry of the 
Finns,, we meet with descriptions of their homes, and 
allusions to their home life, in what I will speak of as the 
olden times, in contradistinction to archaic times — the 
olden times of the modern era. We may learn not a 
little in regard to these from the study of KvZturworter 
in the language of Finland. In the compilation relative 
to the life of the Finns in archaic times I have not only 
made citations from the Kalevala, but cited some of the 
deductions drawn from KvXturworter. 

To the general reader there may be something interest- 
ing in the home life of any people, as there is in the 
gossip which enters so largely into the biography of the 
day. But without prejudice to this the student may find 
both in the one and in the other aids in the prosecution 
of his endeavours to make himself acquainted with 
humanity, or with any phase of it of which he may be in 
quest. 

" The habitations of men," says Dr. Helms, " are every- 
where a pretty good reflection of their true selves. The 
Lapp, who not only stands in close relationship to the 
Finn, but who formerly inhabited the land from which he 
was driven to the far north, called his moveable dwelling, 
made of reindeer skins, or woollen coverings, stretched on 
erected poles, ' KotaJ The Finn to this day says, ' menna 
kotiin ' for ' go home/ and it has been inferred from this 
that he also aforetime had made use of such ' Kotos! 
No one can tell when the transition from the nomadic 
pastoral life to that of agricultural occupation was made, 

S 
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and when it was that he adopted fixed dwellings. So far 
as investigation has gone back! the Finn has inhabited 
his fixed timber-built Porte. When anyone enters such 
a Parte in the interior of the country he can fancy him- 
self carried back some five hundred years. Nothing has 
been smoothed down by the plane of time ; the walls are 
of entire logs, the floors of irregularly hewn fir-planks ; 
clouds of smoke float above the heads of those who are 
seated there, to the smoke opening in the roof, through 
which now and then a sunbeam, or by night a glim- 
mering star pierces. There are small light-holes, and air- 
holes in the wall, in which the luxurious window-pane is 
rarely seen, and one of which is used as an opening 
through which to throw in the firewood. The hearth con- 
sisting of massive stones brought from the field. The enor- 
mous log of pine-wood which burns there the live-long 
day, and in the winter twilight casts its wavering bright- 
ness over the black walls, and still blacker floor — the 
blazing Kienspane, or spates, everywhere stuck in crevices 
of the wall, or in frame-stands made to hold them ; and 
finally, the women by the light of this weird illumination, 
busy at their household cleaning, or kneading dough, the 
men whittling at snow-shoes, or a sledge, or such like, the 
beggar stretched out on the hearth-stone, the children in 
a heap in front of the fire, laughing at the chirping of the 
crickets, or crawling on the floor, crying out, and wrestling 
with one another — the horse at the manger containing 
chopped straw — by the entrance to the house the sociable 
hen going about pecking the ground for crumbs with her 
cackling brood: all this is not a picture of the present, but 
is rather an embodiment of the olden times, and the illu- 
sion will be only slightly disturbed by two new discoveries 
which may be made in the old dwelling — the distaff, with 
its busy humming wheel, and the hymn-book lying on the 
smoky book-shelf. The perpetual draugRts of air in these 
huts bring fresh atmosphere; and the wanderer who comes 
in from the desolate snow-covered waste finds it a welcome 
and pleasant resting-place. 
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" The Porte was, undoubtedly, a great advance upon the 
primitive Kota, or tent, but the Porte is now rarely met 
with, at least in the more populous districts of the interior. 
Instead of this we find now the Tv/pa or Stuga. The 
hearth is in these very large, as it is in the Porte,b\it it has a 
chimney, the smoke-hole has disappeared, the light-holes 
and air-holes in the wall have been transformed into win- 
dows, and there is abundance of light. The horse and other 
quadrupeds have been turned out, but the poultry still try 
to make good an old claim. The diminished ventilation, 
however, makes these dwellings less pleasant than the 
old Porte. 

"A still further advance is seen in better built 
wooden houses, often painted with oil colours. These 
have a passage in the middle, with some rooms and 
chambers on both sides. The fire-hearth in the sitting- 
room is set in a corner ; from this all cattle and poultry 
are excluded, exceptions only being made in favour of the 
cat and dog. There, is also to be seen in these a wall- 
clock, blue and red painted chests and other furniture, 
and every room has a ceiling. * It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the most beautifully arranged houses, notwith- 
standing the garden in front, and the large window-sashes, 
&c. (the larger the window-sashes the richer the peasant !) 
are not always the cleanest ; but still they are an advance 
on what went before, and supply an indication of the pro- 
gressive culture of the owner. 

" The Finn likes a clear widely extended outlook, he 
therefore, as a rule, fells all trees which are in the vicinity J 
of his house. He builds his house, if possible, on rising 
ground. He prefers to look out upon corn fields, or fields 
of potatoes, rather than on the green crowns of trees." 

The Finnish poet Runeberg has given a sketch of the 
home life of the Finns in the interior of the country, in 
which he has to some extent been followed by Dr. Helms. 

" Part of the population of a Finnish Porte" Runeberg 
relates, "consists of the beggar and the Einwohner. 
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Both of these are such regular and well defined members 
of the household that we must treat of them somewhat at 
length. The Einwohner, or lodger, is the second 
swallow of the Finns. As the swallow finds a place for 
herself and her belongings under the roof of the peasant, 
so does the Einwohner, and he gives himself up, as 
does the swallow, to what the day may bring. 

"The recompense which he presents, by a well under- 
stood arrangement, consists for the most part in casting in 
the wood through the hole in the hut appropriated to this 
purpose ; his other services for the good of the house are 
more of an exceptional kind. Such an one, if he does not 
give himself to any handicraft, takes to fishing and 
hunting, and avails himself further of opportunity as little 
permitted as forbidden, to practise Svedjande on the 
lands of the property, that is to burn the bushes and 
' herbage, and so prepare the ground for being sown, 
he taking for himself the produce. If he happens to possess 
a cow, this grazes with the cows of the peasant, and is just 
as privileged an Einwohner in their cow-house, as is its 
owner in the corner of the house itself. As his wants are 
few, and through the inherent good nature of the peasant, 
the cost for these still smaller, it is plain that he, more 
than any other, yields to the common likeing of the Finns 
for comfort and ease. One sees him, accordingly, occupied 
in winter in resting on a seat on the hearth, or in summer 
in the fields enjoying the sunshine. Beyond all doubt, the 
multitude of such Einwohner is not only injurious to 
agriculture in general, but also to those under whose roof 
he shelters himself. But the noble spirit of the common 
man manifests itself also in this — that without other 
recompense than has been indicated, the peasant shares 
his confined dwelling, and his often very limited supply of 
food, with these his brothers, who are without house and 
home of their own. 

"A second person never awanting in the peasant's 
house is the beggar. He is not indeed a permanent resi- 
dent, but comes and goes ; and there rarely passes a day 
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in which the houses and farmyards on the public road, or 
near it, have not a visit from one or more of these. Thus 
is one reminded of the well-known words of the poet 
Stagnelius: 'The idea is everlasting, the forms only 
change/ The beggar is not in the least despised or 
looked down upon. Guided by a god, as was the beggar 
of Homer, he wanders, often with wife and children, from 
house to house. Everywhere he is treated as a guest, and 
not as one who eats the bread of charity. The hearth has 
warmth for him as for all ; he asks for nothing, every one 
knows his necessities, and goes about to satisfy them, as far 
as he can. No meat, rejected by others, is set before him, 
he eats with the inhabitants of the house of the best 
which it affords, that is, the only food which they have. 
He tells stories, if he has £ny to tell ; if he be disposed to 
laugh, he laughs ; his children, if he bring any with him, 
play with the children of the family. At night he goes to 
rest wherever he finds a quiet place on the hearth or 
bench ; he is of a pleasant, accommodating spirit ; should 
another have already obtained the best place, and should 
he be fortunate enough to obtain it, then no one thinks 
of bidding him move. When he wishes to go further, and 
if he, or any one belonging to him, be sick, forthwith the 
peasant, in accordance with old usage, harnesses his horse, 
and drives him or the sick member of his family, willingly 
and without any fuss, to the next steading. 

"In this wsay does the beggar live in the interior of 
Finland. He eats of the bark of trees when the peasant 

does so; if the peasant eats white bread, he does the same. 

  

" In some districts the poverty is almost indescribable. 
The scanty food, often of an unnatural kind, exercises a 
hurtful influence on the physical constitution, and ignor- 
ance of other enjoyments of life than sleep and rest in 
comfort, makes the people alive only to these, and tends 
to make them neglectful of working to obtain any others. 
Seldom do they think of anything beyond the morrow, 
and one need not wonder that it is so, as this gives them 
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enough to make them grumble. No branch of industry 
has taken root in these remote parts, as the great distance 
of to*D8 and better conditioned districts renders the 
transport of all products unremunerative. 

"Agriculture has a great foe in the night frosts. The 
ground is sometimes so completely destroyed that they 
cannot sow the fields. The peasant, who has hungered for 
a whole year, is in a hurry to cut down his crop often before 
the ear is well-formed and ripe. The cow, which in 
summer wades in grass higher than its knees on the banks 
of the- wild streams and in the mountain valleys, chews in 
winter dry straw, which frequently has to be brought from 
a distance of eight, ten, or sixteen miles, and often it has 
to hold out on even more meagre nourishment for a whole 
month at a time. The weak and bad milk the cow gives 
on such food is used by the people to wash down the bitter 
bark bread, which, as a rule, is their only support When 
the Finn says of anyone : ' He eats corn bread the whole 
year round/ it is as much as to say that he is a rich, well- 
to-do man. 

• 

" The anxiety about food, which, in many districts in the 
interior of Finland, presses hard and unceasingly on the 
inhabitants, does not permit them to enjoy the light- 
hearted merriment which, in other more flourishing 
regions, foster Volksfeste, or general holidays. Only at 
Christmas time and at mid-summer do they meet together 
for the dance and other amusements, and then we find in 
the poorest districts a table spread for a whole week, pres- 
enting the best which the house can supply. At this time 
visits are paid by one to another, and it is more or less the 
case that all in the district are on the move. The poorest 
has so often eaten the bread of the richer peasants that be 
is delighted to have it in his power for once to entertain 
him if be visit him. At Christmastide it is morever the 
case that the table and bench must be scoured, and that 
the walls must be covered over and over with planks of 
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wood which remain there till the daily plundering causes 
them by degrees to disappear. Midsummernight is the 
most cheerful festival. Great fires blaze up then at mid- 
night on every rising ground, and burn away amidst the 
fireing of guns, the sound of the fiddle, and shouts of 
hurrahs. Many a shot, which, out of economy, at other 
times would not have been fired, now resounds to honour 
the festival. The bon-fires in the half dark summer night 
cast their sheen over the landscape with its copses, valleys, 
and lakes, and present a picturesque sight. 

u It happens now and again that some dweller in these 
remote districts in extreme need — for otherwise he would 
never leave the place of his birth — wanders away to some 
town on the coast, and seeks and finds as a sailor the 
means of livelihood, and then the new and materially 
better sustenance develops all the latent power and 
decision which dwells in every genuine Finn, so that the 
horizon of his life stretches far beyond sleep and mere 
bodily rest and comfort." 



CHAPTEK XIIL 

RURAL HABITS AND CUSTOMS. 

" Between the customs of the Finns in former times, and 
those of the present, there exists some similarity, which 
though now influenced by higher culture and improved 
condition of the people, has not altogether disappeared. 
The everyday life of the Finns has remained fundamen- 
tally the same. Satisfied with little food, he works in the 
summer with untiring perseverance, often eighteen hours 
continuously, and this protracted work is carried deep 
into the harvest, especially in those districts in which the 
gathered harvest has afterwards to be threshed. In 
winter time he sleeps more ; just as does the nature by 
which he is surrounded The bath — and there is no 
house so small but it has its bath-house — is the most 
beloved refreshment of the Finn, his dearest evening 
delight, and his most important remedy in sickness. 
Where brandy and the bath prove unavailing, death is at 
the door. The baths are what are called Russian baths, 
constructed in the most simple way, in a detached little 
building. An oven, built of rough stones from the field, is 
highly heated; when the fire has burned out, and smoke 
has ceased, several bucketfuls of water are poured upon 
it, and in the steam thus produced, the Finn lays himself 
on one of the boards, which are fixed above the oven at 
different heights, according to the temperature he wishes. 
Here the bather is switched over the whole body with a 
small bundle of birch twigs. Switched and heated 
enough, the whole body is then rubbed with soap, and 
when this operation has been thoroughly gone through he 
is soused with some bucketfuls of cold water, to be thus 
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washed down and cooled. At least once a week does the 
Finn take such a bath. The variations in this process are 
not without interest, inasmuch as they supply some 
explanation of the naivete with which the two sexes inter- 
mingle in their intercourse, and of the hardiness to which 
the Finns have attained. As in the times of ancient 
Homer, the bather is waited on by women, either by the 
mistress of the family, or by her maidens ; there is often 
therefore, to be found in the bath at the same time boys and 
girls,brothersand sisters, withoutthisbeingconsidered unbe- 
coming or offensive. So did their fathers, and so do they, 
and no one thinks wrong of it. When the bath is 
finished, the men betake themselves to the open air, and 
seat themselves there quite naked in order to cool them- 
selves more completely, and remain so, it may be an hour 
long. Even in winter they do this though not for such a 
long time. It is a strange looking sight, when of an 
evening one comes upon a house with a row of such 
naked men before it. The Finns are at all events har- 
dened from childhood, for the little children as a rule, 
especially the boys, run about in a simple shirt, even in 
winter when snow is on the ground. The consequence is, 
that in Finland very many die in childhood ; but those 
who survive are in this way hardened. 



" According to the picture which Tacitus gives of the 
dress of the Finnish people, they must have gone about 
very much as did Robinson Crusoe, that is, in untanned 
skins of wild beasts. But it appears to be the case that 
the distinguished Roman must have described the Lapps, 
and not the Finns, as some of the old Runes testify most 
distinctly that the Finns were clad in woollen clothes, like 
the forest in hoar-frost. Even at the present day, both 
in some districts in Karelia, and in old Finland, the 
national dress of the men is a long white frieze coat, 
short knee-breeches, and the old close-fitting so-called 
pitnilkcm, also patalakki, or head-cap, a head-covering 
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made of six different coloured wedge-shaped pieces, but 
this article of dress is becoming more generally exchanged 
for other forms of caps and hats ; so also is the white 
frieze coat, now worn almost grey with age, and the 
colour blue is coming more and more into general favour. 
Vests and jackets are worn of all colours. For the vest, red 
especially is chosen ; the Finns, in common with all other 
peoples of the far north, have a decided preference for 
red, and red trimming on their clothing, to any other 
colour. The short knee-breeches have, during the last 
decade, shown a perceptible tendency to become length- 
ened; the coloured girdle of former times has, in most 
districts, likewise given place to a simple leathern girdle 
with brass buckles, from which hang one or two knives in 
sheath. There are three things distinctly national to be 
noticed : — the puwkko, the knife for carving ; pieksorna, 
said to be the softest and most comfortable covering for 
the feet ; and mekko, the linen blouse, which pretends to 
be white, but rarely is so in reality. The sheep skin in 
winter protects both man and woman. When the Finn is 
in a good humour he always wears his cap straight on his 
head ; when in a particularly bad humour it is pushed on 
to one side. 

"Apart from the clothing worn by men in towns, and by 
their imitators in the country, the exterior of the Finnish 
men is pretty, simple, and subdued. It is otherwise with 
the Finnish women. The Kalevala presents us with a 
great many pictures of the adornment of Finnish beauties. 
The sister of Joukahainen had four chests of clothes, and, 
in the best of these, lay six golden girdles, and seven blue 
skirts. She wore seven ornaments in her hair, blue 
ribbons and golden spangles on her forehead, pearls round 
her neck, a silver cross on her bosom, and gold rings on 
her fingers. The bride of Ilmarinen wore morever golden 
earrings. The song is not sparing of jewels as may be seen, 
and, it must be remarked, that the Karel by whom it was 
composed, had, like his countrymen, a great liking for 
what was sparkling, but also had more taste than these 
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generally possess. Colour and sparkle strike the eye of the 
Finnish woman, and, on the plains especially, those who can- 
not have gold and pearls will assuredly not be wanting in 
brass and glass. As a rule, Finnish women plait the hair 
and tie it up with coloured ribbons ; the young girls tie it 
simply with a small black or red band round their blond * 
hair, in which case, it is either cut short, or allowed to fall 
freely about the neck. In some places, after confirmation, 
the hair is arranged in a somewhat less becoming fashion, 
but, in general, the maidens keep to the band round the 
free locks, and also have the head uncovered. The 
married women always wear a covering on the head, A 
small hood of silk stuff was formerly very common. At 
the present time, on festive occasions, a silk handkerchief, 
often of bright colours, is wound coquettishly round the 
head. They also wear a short jacket of camlet, or cotton, 
or of some finer stuff, and under this is a closely fitting 
bodice. The costume is completed by a woollen skirt, 
edged with red, blue, or green, which, in many districts, is 
very pleasing, but, in others, destitute of taste. . A glance 
on a bright Sunday in summer at a group going home 
from church is as pretty and picturesque a sight as one 
would wish to see." 

But we are trenching on the present, while professing 
and desiring to confine details to what relates to the past. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

LITERATURE, FOLK-LORE, AND SONG. 

Of Finnish literature, understanding by that designation 
the literature of the people, I know nothing. It may be 
stated, however, in regard to literature relating to Fin- 
land, that on application being made, I was supplied with 
the following list of books, some of which have been cited 
in proceeding chapters : — 

1. Statistish Technung of Stor Furstenoemet Finland 
of Gabriel Rein. 1853. 

2. Finland's Historia. G. Rein. 1870. 

3. Forsoek till Tramstallung of Finland's Kyrkohistoria 
of G. F. Helsingius. 1855. 

4. Renseignements sur la Population de Finlande. Par 
E. F. Ignatius. 1869. 

5. M. A. Castr^n's Forlasungar in Finsk Mythologe. 
1863. 

6. M. A. Castren's Ethnologiska Forlasungar ofver 
Altaiska Folken 1857. 

7. Istiden i Norden of C. W. Paijkull. 

Dr. Crawford, in the conclusion of the Preface to his 
translation of the Kalevala, writes: — "Acknowledgment 
is hereby made to the following sources of information 
used in the preparation of this work : — to E. Lenquist's 
De Super8titionc veterwm Fennorum theoretica et prac- 
tiea ; to Chr. Ganander's Mythologia Fennica ; to 
Becker's De Vainamoine ; to Max Muller's Oxford 
Essays; to Prof John A. Porter's Selections from the 
Kalevala ; to the writings of the two Grimms ; to 
Latham's Native Races of the Russian Empire ; to the 
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translations of the Kalevala by Alex. Castr&i, Anton 
Schiefner, L. LeDuc and Ferdinand Barna ; and especially 
to the excellent treatises on the Kalevala, and on the 
mythology of the Finns, by Mace Da Charda and Alex. 
Castr&i ; to Prof. Helena Klingner, of Cincinnati, a 
linguist of high rank, and who has compared very con- 
scientiously the manuscript of the following pages with 
the German translation of the Kalevala by Anton Schief- 
ner ; to Dr. Emil Keich, a native Hungarian, a close 
student of the Ugrian tongues, who, in a most thorough 
manner, has compared this translation with the Hunga- 
rian by Ferdinand Barna, and who, familiar with the 
habits, customs, and religious notions of the Finns, has 
furnished much valuable material used in the preparation 
of this Preface ; and, finally, to Prof. Thomas C. Porter, 
D.D., LL.D., of Lafayette College, who has become an 
authority on the Kalevala through his own researches for 
many years, aided by a long and intimate acquaintance 
with Prof. A. F. Soldan, a Finn by birth, an enthusiastic 
lover of his country, a scholar of great attainments, 
acquainted with many languages, and now at the head of 
the Imperial Mint at Helsingfors, the capital of Finland."* 
No repertory exists in the folk-lore of Finland to equal 
the Kalevala. From the era of its compilation onward, 
it has been representative of the folk-lore of the country, 
and, unless we suppose it to have been from its com- 
mencement to its close the pure creation of the singer, 
which is not impossible, we may conclude that it embodies 
in improved guise less or more of the folk-lore current in 
his day, and of what may have come down from ages 
more remote. It has been transmitted by tradition for at 
least 800 years to the present time, therefore it is not 
unreasonable to suppose, as some do, that there may be 
embodied in it traditional folk-lore of former centuries. 

* There are copious translations from the Kalevala in Hoffman's 
Leisure Hours in Russia, or a work bearing a similar name, by a former 
representative of the government of the United States of America, 
which had not then come under the notice of Dr. Crawford.—- J. C. B. 
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I know of no. British or American writer who has given 
so much or such careful consideration to the Kalevala as 
has Dr. Crawford. He states in his Preface: — "Prof. 
Porter has very kindly placed in the hands of the author 
of these pages all the literature on this subject at his 
command, including his own writings; he has watched 
the growth of this translation with unusual interest ; and, 
with the eye of a gifted poet and scholar, he has made 
two careful and critical examinations of the entire manu- 
script, making annotations, emendations, and corrections, 
by which this work has been greatly improved." 

With greater fervour would I, if I could, speak of the 
obligations under which students of Finnish lore of the 
present and of future times have been laid by the study 
and labours of Dr. Crawford. I have cited his translation 
with long quotations, and acknowledge that other justifi- 
cation I have none than the consideration that his work 
was a labour of love ; that it has only been published in 
New York ; that it is a contribution to our stock of 
knowledge in regard to Finland and the Finnish people ; 
that the quotations taken from it supplied the very infor- 
mation I wished to communicate ; and that these quota- 
tions may help to make this valuable work more exten- 
sively known * 

Regarding the Kalevala and its history, Dr. Crawford 
writes : — " The poetry of a people with such an elaborate 
mythology, and with such a keen and appreciative sense 
of natuie and of her various phenomena, was certain, 
sooner or later, to attract the attention of scholars. And, 
in fact, as early as the seventeenth century, we meet men 
of literary tastes who tried to collect and interpret the 
various national songs of the Finns. Among these were 
Palmskold and Peter Bang. They collected portions of 
the national poetry, consisting chiefly of wizard-incanta- 
tions, and all kinds of pagan folk-lore. Gabriel Maxenius, 



* The Kalevala, the Epic Poem of Finland, translated into English by 
John Martin Crawford. New York : John B. Alden, publisher, 1388. 
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however, was the first to publish a work on Finnish 
national poetry, which brought to light the beauties of 
the Kalevala. It appeared in 1733, and bore the title : 
De Effectibus Naturalibus. The book contains a quaint 
collection of Finnish poems in lyric forms, chiefly incanta- 
tions; but the author was entirely at a loss how to 
account for them, or how to appreciate them. He failed 
to see their intimate connection with the religious worship 
of the Finns in paganism. 

rt The next to study the Finnish poetry and language 
was Daniel Juslenius, a celebrated bishop, and a highly- 
gifted scholar. In a desertation published as early as 
1700, entitled Alboa vetus et nova, he discussed" the 
origin and nature of the Finnish language; and in 
another work of his, printed in" 1745, he treated of 
Finnish incantations, displaying withal a thorough under- 
standing of the Finnish folk-lore, and i>f the importance 
of the Finnish language and national poetry. With great 
care he began to collect the songs of Suomi, but this 
precious collection was unfortunately burned. 

" Porthan, a Finnish scholar of great attainments, born 
in 1766, continuing the work of Juslenius, accumulated a 
great number of national songs and poems, and by his 
profound enthusiasm for the promotion of Finnish litera- 
ture, succeeded in founding the Society of the Fennophils, 
which, to the present day, forms the literary centre of 
Finland. Among his pupils were E. Lenquist, and Chr. 
Ganander, whose works on Finnish mythology are among 
the references used in preparing this Preface. These 
indefatigable scholars were joined by Reinhold Becker 
and others, who were industriously searching for more 
and more fragments of what evidently was a great epic of 
the Finns. For certainly neither of the scholars just 
mentioned, nor earlier investigators, could fail to see that 
the Rimes they collected, gathered round two or three 
chief heroes, but more especially around the central 
figure of Wainamoinen, the hero of the following epic. 

"The Kalevala proper was collected by two great 



\ 
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Finnish scholars, Zacharias Topelius and Elias Lonnrot. 
Both* were practising physicians, and in this capacity 
came into frequent contact with the people of Finland. 
Topelius, who collected eighty epical fragments of the 
Ealevala, spent the last eleven years of his life in bed, 
afflicted with a fatal disease. But this sad and trying 
circumstance did not dampen his enthusiasm. TTi> 
manner of collecting these songs was as follows : knowing 
that the Finns of Russia preserved most of the national 
poetry, and that they came annually to Finland proper, 
which at that time did not belong to Russia, he invited 
these itinerant Finnish merchants to his bedside, and 
induced them to sing their heroic poems, which he copied 
as they were uttered. And, when he heard of a renowned 
Finnish singer, or minstrel, he did «11 in his power to 
bring the song-man to his house, in order that he might 
' gather new fragments of the national epic. Thus the first 
glory of collecting the fragments of the Kalevala, and of 
rescuing it from literary oblivion, belongs to Topelius. 
In 1822 he published his first collections, and in 1831 
his last. 

"Elias Lonnrot, who brought the whole work to a 
glorious completion, was born 9th April, 1802. He 
entered the University of Abo in 1822, and in 1832 
received the degree of Doctor of Medicine from the 
University of Helsingfors. After the death of Castr^n in 
1853, Lonnrot was appointed professor of the Suomi 
(Finnish) language and literature in the University, where 
he remained until 1862, at which time he withdrew from 
his academical activity, and devoted himself exclusively 
to the study of his native language, and its epical pro- 
ductions. Dr. Lonnrot had already published a scholarly 
teatise, in 1827, on the chief hero of the Kalevala, before 
he went to Sava and Karjala to glean the songs and parts 
of songs from the lips of the people. This work was 
entitled : De Wainamoine priscorum Fennorv/m nu- 
rnine. In the year 1828 he travelled as far as Kajan, 
collecting poems and songs of the Finnish people, sitting 
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by the fireside of the aged, rowing on the lakes with the 
fishermen, and following the flocks with the shepherds. 
In 1829 he published at Helsingfors a work under the 
foUpwing title : Kantde taikka Suomefr' Kansan sek 
vazhqja etta nykysempia Runcja ja Laulvja (Lyre, or 
Old and New Songs and Lays of the Finnish Nation). 
In another work, edited in 1832, written in Swedish, 
entitled : Om Finnarues Magiska Medicin (on the 
Magic Medicine of the Finns), he dwells on the incanta- 
tions so frequent in Finnish poetry, notably in the Kale- 
vala. A few years later he travelled in the province of 
Archangel, and so ingratiated himself into the hearts of 
the simple minded people that they most willingly aided 
him in collecting these songs. These journeys were made 
through wild fens, forests, marshes, and ice-plains, on 
horseback, in sledges drawn by the reindeer, in canoes, or 
in some other forms of primitive conveyance. The enthu- 
siastic physician described his journeyings and difficulties 
faithfully in a paper published at Helsingfors, in Swedish, 
in 1834. He had the peculiar good luck to meet an old 
peasant, one of the oldest of the rimclamen, in the 
Russian province of Wuokiniem, who was by far the most 
renowned minstrel of the countiy, and with whose closely 
impending death numerous very precious runes would 
have been irrevocably lost. 

" The happy results of his travels throughout Finland, 
Dr. Lonnrot now commenced to arrange under the central 
idea of a great epic, called Kalevala, and in February, 
1835, the manuscript was transmitted to the Finnish 
Literary. Society, which had it published in two parts. 
Lonnrot, however, did not stop here ; he went on search- 
ing and collecting, and, in 1840, had brought together 
mote than one thousand fragments of epical poetry, 
national ballads, and proverbs. These he published in 
two works, respectively entitled,Kanteletar (Lyric-charms), 
and Hie Proverbs of the Suomi People, the latter con- 
taining over 1700 proverbs, adages, gnomic sentences, 
and songs. 

T 
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" His example was followed by many of his enthusiastic 
countrymen, the more prominent of whom are Castr&i, 
Europaeus, Pol&i, and Keniholm. Through the collec- 
tions of these scholars so many additional parts of the 
epical treasure of Finland were made public that a new 
edition of the Kalevala soon became an imperative neces- 
sity. The task of sifting, arranging, and organising the 
extensive material, was again allotted to Dr. Lonnrot, and 
in his second editions of the Kalevala, which appeared in 
1849, the epic, embracing fifty runes and 22,793 lines, had 
reached its mature form. The Kalavala was no sooner 
published than it attracted the attention of the leading 
scholars of Europe. Men of such world-wide fame as 
Jacob Grimm, Steinthal, Uhland, Carrifere, and Max 
Mtttler, hastened to acknowledge its surpassing value and 
intrinsic beauty. Jacob Grimm, in a separate treatise, 
published in his Kleinere Schriften, said that the genuine- 
ness and extraordinary value of the Kalevala is easily 
proved by the fact that from its mythological ideas we 
can frequently interpret the mythological conceptions of 
the ancient Germans, whereas the poems of Ossian mani- 
fest their modern origin by their inability to clear up 
questions of old Saxon or German mythology. Grimm, 
futhermore, shows that both the Gothic and Icelandic 
literatures display unmistakable features of Finnish 
influence. 

"Steinthal recognises btit four great national epics — 
viz., the Iliad, Kalevala, Nibdunge, and the Roland 
Songs. 

" The Kalevala describes Finnish nature very minutely 
and very beautifully. Grimm says that no poem is to be 
compared with it in this respect, unless it be some of the 
epics of India. It has been translated into several Euro- 
pean languages ; into Swedish by Alex. Castr^n, in 1844 ; 
into French prose by L. LeDuc, in 1845 ; into German by 
Auton Schiefher, in 1852 ; into Hungarian by Ferdinand 
Barna, in 1871 ; and a very small portion of it — the 
legend of Aino — into English, in 1868, by the late Prof. 
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John A. Porter, of Yale College. It must remain a 
matter of universal regret to the English-speaking people 
that Prof. Porter's life could not have been spared to 
finish the great work he had so beautifully begun. 

" Some of the most convincing evidences of the genuine- 
ness and great age of the Kalevala have been supplied by 
the Hungarian translator. The Hungarians, as is well 
known, are closely related to the Finns, and their lan- 
guage, the Magyar dialect, has the same characteristic 
features as the Finnish tongue. Barna's translation, 
accordingly, is the best rendering of the original. In 
order to show the genuineness and antiquity of the Kale- 
vala, Barna adduces a Hungarian book written by a 

certain Peter Bornemissza, in 1578, entitled, Orddgi 
Kisertetekrdl (on Satanic Specters), the unique copy of 
which he found in the library of the University of Buda- 
pest, In this book Bornemissza collected all the incan- 
tations (rdolva8dsok) in use among Hungarian country- 
people of his day for the expulsion of diseases and misfor- 
tunes. These incantations, forming the common stock of 
all Ugrian peoples, of which the Finns and Hungarians 
are branches, display a most satisfactory sameness with 
the numerous incantations of the Kalevala used for the 
same purpose. Barna published an elaborate treatise on 
this subject; it appeared in the Transactions of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Philological Department, 
for 1870. Again, in 1868, twenty-two Hungarian deeds, 
dating from 1616-1660, were sent to the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences, as having been found in the Hegyalja, 
where the celebrated wine of Tokay is made. These 
deeds contained several contracts for the sale of vineyards, 
and at the end of each deed the customary cup of wine 
was said to have been emptied by both parties to the 
contract This cup of wine, in the deeds, was termed, 
' Ukkon's cup.' Ukko, however, is the chief God accord- 
ing to Finnish mythology, and thus the coincidence of the 
Magyar JJkkon and the Finnish Ukko was placed beyond 
doubt" 
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Dr. Crawford considers that the Kalevala is of very great 
antiquity. He concludes from coincidences in incanta- 
tions that some of these date from a time when the 
Hungarians and the Finns were still united as one people ; 
in other words, to a time at least 3000 years ago. 

" An additional proof of the originality and indepen- 
dent rise of the Kalevala is to be found in its metre. All 
genuine poetry must have its peculiar verse, just as snow- 
flakes cannot exist without their peculiar crystalizations. 
It is thus that the Iliad is inseparably united, and, as it 
were, immersed in the stately hexametre, and the French 
epics in the graceful Alexandrine verse. The metre of 
the Kalevala is the 'eight-syllabled trochaic, with the 
part-line echo/ and is the characteristic verse of the 
Finns. The natural speech of this people is poetry. 
The young men and maidens, the old men and matrons, 
in their interchange of ideas, unwittingly fall into verse. 
The genius of their language aids to this end, inasmuch 
as their words are strongly trochaic. 

" This wonderfully versatile metre admits of keeping 
the right medium between the dignified, almost prancing 
hexameter, and the shorter metres of the lyrics. Its feet 
are nimble and fleet, but yet full of vigor and expressive- 
ness. In addition, the Kalevala uses alliteration, and 
thus varies the rhythm of time with the rhythm of sound. 
This metre is especially fit for the numerous expressions 
of endearment in which the Finnish epic abounds. It is 
more especially the love of the mother for her children, 
and the love of the children for their mother, that find 
frequent and ever-tender expression in the sonorous lines 
of the Kalevala. The Swedish translation by Castr&i, 
the German by Schiefner, and the Hungarian by Barna, 
as well as the following English translation, are in the 
original metre of the Kalevala." 

It is asserted, in accordance with views advanced * by 
some writers as to the antiquity of the Kalevala, v/ ^ c h 
have been cited, that Finland, thousands of years \ 



\ 
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was the land of song. It was a land of poetry, and 
poetry is song. Books there were none then in Finland, 
and writing was unknown, but there was song. 

In the olden times poetry was sung ; or if recited it was 
repeated with something of the cadence which is still 
practised by the singer in the recitativo. 

Poetry in verse, or even in what is called blank verse, 
cannot be read without cadence ; and in cadence there is 
melody. As we have stated, not so very long ago in 
Scotland the discourse from the pulpit was delivered in 
what was called a sing-song cadence; and oratory and 
chant all speak of song. 

In regard to song Dr. Helms remarks : — " All races of 
people more or less enjoy the melody of music, the grace 
and beauty of song, and the pictures portrayed in poetry. 
Those are sacred languages, in which the human heart 
expresses its sorrow and its joy more fully than is possible 
in the ordinary every-day speech. Some peoples, how- 
ever, prefer the melody of song, and like what is especially 
musical, while others luxuriate more in the expanding 
thoughts called up by poetry. 

"The Finn delights in song quite as much as other n 
peoples, but he belongs to those who prefer the words to 
the music. His songs, especially the older ones, are \ , 

characterised by " an aston ishing wealth of ideas, fall of f J 

spirit, pleasant transitions, and fine shades of the painful *-^ 

and~joyous feeiings of the human heart. l But thoy are / 
comparatively poor in melody. The old Runa-melody, / 
which is divided into two strophes, is very simple. It is /  
founded on G minor, and does not go higher than D, nor 
lower than F sharp. Its range, therefore, consists of riot 
more than five and a-half tones corresponding to the 
compass of the five-stringed Kantde. 

"The oft heard homely melodies of the present day, x 
which sound forth from the lips of the people, belong to a 
later time ; but even in these one discovers, by comparing tp 
them with Swedish and other national melodies, a pleasing 
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simplicity, and to some extent, a purity of sound, which 
speaks home to the heart. A remarkable difference 
exists between the character of the melodies found on the 
coast, and those in the interior of the country, with its 
forests and lakes ; the former has something of the loud 
breaking of the waves, while the latter blooms with the 
solitariness of forest life, like the heart of nature reflected 
in a forest-crowned lake. "Xv. 

" Looking to what is the principal thing in Finnish song 
— namely, the words — one finds, besides traces and attempts 
at dramatic poetry, as, for instance, in the 28th Rune of 
the Kalevala, and in various wedding-songs, four different 
kinds of poetry. The oldest of these may be the Loitho- 
j rvmQ (magic song). Laidii-runo (the lyric), and Ker- 
^^th0nji*qmno> (the epicure almost as old, but the Tast*- 
mentioned now almost only exists in tradition, while the 
lyric, as everywhere, is the natural expression of the 
feelings of the heart Virsi-runo (the didactic poem) 
has in later times separated itself from the two last- 
named, with which it was often in earlier times a consti- 
tuent part. Its prosaic form, always the best for a repre- 
sentation, wherein the understanding is dominant, is found 
again in all the Spriehw'&rter or proverbs (sana-laskwt) 
with which the Finn, over the whole of Finland, adorns 
his daily conversation in the most striking and ingenious 
manner. 

" The mode of singing the Runes or songs was thus : — 
If two Rune-singers were present, which is usually the 
case on festive occasions, they placed themselves either 
opposite one another or side by side, joined hands, and 
then began to sing. The bodies of both during the 
singing were in a constant swinging movement, so that it 
appeared as if each pulled alternately the one towards 
himself. One of the singers began by singing a rune- 
strophe first alone, in the last bar of which the other 
joined in, simply repeating the strophe, and so on to the 
end. By this repetition, the first singer found the needful 
time to reflect on what he further wished to give expres- 
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sion to in the song. Amongst the Karels, this old 
manner of singing is still kept up, and one meet? with 
many of these old songs especially in Karelia. 

" According to an old Finnish tradition, a lover of song 
went to a famous poetess, and begged of her to teach him 
to sing ; but the songstress answered him, ' That I cannot 
do; but betake yourself solitary and alone into the 
wilderness and the forest, shut up a trouble within thy O 
heart, and song will then of itself flow forth from thy ^ 
lips/ And in Finnish song there is almost throughout a 
web of interwoven suffering and longing desire. Loneli- 
ness and wae807nene88 is its chief feature. The youth 
and maiden, far away from one another, separated by 
forest and wilderness, hold intercourse with the whole of 
nature, in such a way that they attribute to nearly all 
natural objects, spirit and life, feeling and speech; and 
thus have arisen songs of the most exquisite feeling and 
calm simplicity. ^ ^ 

" Myth, herself, who let her first harp be lost in the sea, 
replaces it with a more beautiful one made from the wood 
of the sighing birch tree, and strings made of the locks of 
a pensive maiden. Songs, however, of a more cheerful 
hue, aye, even jovial, are not awanting, and these again 
spring from the strongly developed inclination of the 
Finnish character for satire and irony, Despite the 
earnestness of the Finnish character, ridicule and raillery 
have perhaps in no other language been expressed so 
strikingly as in Finnish. In daily speech, as well as in 
song, the Finn has a special aptitude for lashing wicked- 
ness and impiety with scorn ; but his satire is, on the 
other hand, beautifully softened down by a good-natured 
generosity, which shrinks from scoffing at or ridiculing 
the good, or what is only attributable to the weakness of 
men. 

"Finnish song is still further distinguished by two 
peculiarities: — First, by alliteration, or the rhyme of 
letters, and this is practised to such a degree even, that 
not only do the words of the same verse begin with the 
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same consonant, as is generally the case in the old 
northdtn poetry, but often with the same following vowel. 
The second distinguishing mark is its parallelism, or, so 
to speak, the rhyme of the sense, a mode of expression also 
found in Oriental poetry, and consists in this — that the 
former verse is in other words repeated and emphasised 
by the verse following. 

" Formerly, song sounded over the whole of Finland ; 
now it has retired in part to the interior, and regions to 
the east Every age, from childhood to manhood, has 
there its peculiar set of songs. It was indeed high time 
that these should be collected, and committed to writing ; 
and the men who have done this, and thereby preserved 
to the Finland of to-day its antiquity, have secured a 
never-dying gratitude in the hearts of the people." 

As an accompaniment in another key, I may cite the 
following remarks by English travellers in Finland, at an 
earlier date : — " Both the Lapland and the Finnish lan- 
guages/' wrote Dr. Clarke, " are pleasing to the ear, and 
admirably suited to poetry, owing to their plentitude of 
vowels. Nothing can be softer, or more harmonious, than 
the sounds uttered by a Finland peasant when reciting 
his Pater Noster. It is full of labials, nasals, open vowels, 
and dipthongs, and is destitute of even a single guttural/ 9 

The following, which is the Lord's Prayer in the Finnish 
language, supplies an illustration of this :— 

Isa meidan, joka olet taiwaissa pyhitetty olkoon sinun 
nimes. Lahestykodn sinun waltakuntas. Olkoon sinun 
tahtos niin maasa, kuin taiwaassa. Anna meille tana 
paiwana jokapaiwainen leip&mme, Ya anna meille wel- 
kamme anteeksi niinkuin mekin anteeksi annamme wel- 
wollistemme. Al£ka johdata meita kiusaukseen. Waan 
paasta meita pahasta, Silla sinun on waltakunta ja 
woima ja kunnia, yankaikkisesti. Amen. 

It is said to be chiefly in the northern parts of Finland, 
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or rather in Lapland, that the ancient Finnish language 
is heard in its purity. " Along the Gulf of Finland and 
Bothnia," §ays an anonymous writer, from whom I cite 
this statement, " the Swedish language prevails in the 
towns, and the peasantry speak a dialect of both lan- 
guages. The Finns were subjugated by Eric IX. of 
Sweden, and after their conversion to the Christian faith, 
literature, especially poetry, began to be more generally 
cultivated. The verse they employ is that called Runic, 
in which the lines consist of eight syllables, a long and a 
short in succession ; but instead of terminating in rhymes, 
they begin with alliteration, having at least two or more 
words which agree in the same letter or sound, as in the 
following specimen : — 

Nuco, nuoi, pico linto 
Wessi, wessi westeroki. 

u These Runic verses are rarely committed to the press, 
or even to writing, but are chiefly transmitted by oral 
communication, and none are found of an earlier date 
than the time of the Reformation. In the more inland 
districts the peasantry are much addicted to this species 
of composition, and many of them, uuaided by education, 
are capable of producing verses on ordinary subjects, 
sometimes of considerable merit, and in a great measure 
extempore. The recitation or composition of such songs, 
now and then accompanied by the harp, forms one of the 
most frequent amusements of the country people at fairs 
and private meetings." 

The description given by this writer as to the mode of 
singing these Runes is very similar to that described by 
Dr Helms. He continues : — " The reciter or poet stands 
in the midst of a circle of auditors, and, having sung or 
delivered one line, a coadjutor taking up the last word, or 
last but one, finishes the line along with him, and then 
repeats it alone, which gives the speaker time to recollect 
or compose the succeeding line, which he then sings, and 
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his assistant repeats this in like manner until the poem is 
ended. 

"The Finnish language abounds in proverbs, having 
much resemblance in their form to those of Solomon, and 
generally expressive of sound sense and acute remark. 

" Their national musical instrument, the harp, consists 
of five strings, or metal chords, each of which sounds a 
distinct note, and to the compass of these five notes their 
music is confined. 

" Their dancing consists in jumping without any variety 
of step or motion, except alternately laying the arms over 
each other. The whole exercise is performed with suffi- 
cient vigour, but with entire gravity of countenance." 

Dr. Helms, in his book on Finland, has referred to the 
power attributed by the Finns, of say a thousand years 
ago, to song sustained by the accompaniment of an instru- 
ment, and to the many legends of that time found in the 
Kalevala. 

" The Finland of long ago was rich in legend and songs, 
and of the several families or peoples of whom the Finnish 
race is composed, the Earels and the Qu'anen have, more 
particularly than any others, at all times manifested a 
disposition to keep up the remembrance of old tales. 
They have thus rendered it possible for tradition to carry 
them on to the present time, when they have been written 
down and printed by the Finnish poet Lonnroth. The 
Kalevala is the name given by Lonnroth to this collection, 
and it is now regarded as one of the great epic poems, 
wherein is depicted the whole of the legendary early 
history of the Finns." 

Regarding the Kalevala, Max Midler writes: — "From 
the mouths of the aged an epic poem has been collected 
equalling the Iliad in length and completeness ; nay, if 
we can forget for a moment all that we in our youth 
learned to call beautiful, not less beautiful. A Finn is 
not a Greek, and Wainamoinen was not a Homeric 
Achilles; but if the poet may take his colors from 
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that nature by which he is surrounded, if he may depict 
the men with whom he lives, the Kalevala possesses 
merits not dissimilar from those of the Iliad, and will 
claim its place as the fifth national epic of the world, side 
by side witlj the Ionian Songs, with the Mahabharata, 
the ShahnaTYteth, and the Nibdimge" 

" It is," writes Hoffman, " the great epic poem or 
national song of Finland. What the Iliad was to the 
Greeks, and the Nibelwngenlied to the Germans, the 
Kalevala is to the Finns. The Kalevala describes Fin- 
nish nature very accurately and very beautifully." 

Joseph Grimm says that no poem is to be compared 
with it in this respect, unless it be some of the great 
Indian epics. He then goes on to speak of the poems 
found in relating to various subjects, such as natural 
objects, domestic life, and tales of adventure by land and 
sea, and draws attention to the habit of interposing 
remarks, explanations, or counsels by an interlocutor, this 
being either a little boy, or old man, or old woman, after 
the manner <rf the chorus in the Greek plays. 

In conclusion, we may quote the account given in it of 
the construction of the primitive lyre, and of one greatly in 
advance of this, formed after the original one was 
destroyed. A monster pike, on which the bark of Waina- 
moinen had been almost wrecked, was slain. Many 
feasted on its carcase, and we read : — 

Wainamoinen, ancient minstrel, 
Looked upon the pile of fragments, 
On the fish-bones looked and pondered, 
Spake these words in meditation : 
" Wondrous things might be constructed 
From the relics of this monster, 
Were they in the blacksmith's furnace, 
In the hands of the magician, 
In the hands of Ilmarinen." 
Spake the blacksmith of Winola : 
" Nothing fine can be constructed 
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From the bones and teeth of fishes 

By the skillful forger-artist, 

By the hands of the magician." 

These the words of Wainamoinen : 

" Something wondrous might be builded 

From these jaws, and teeth, and fish-bones, 

Might a magic harp be fashioned, 

Could an artist be discovered 

That could shape them to my wishes." 

But he found no fish-bone artist 
That could shape the harp of joyance 
From the relics of their feasting, 
From the jaw-bones of the monster, 
To the will of the magician. 
Thereupon wise Wainamoinen 
Set himself at work designing ; 
Quick became a fish-bone artist, 
Made a harp of wondrous beauty, 
Lasting joy and pride of Suomi. 
Whence the harp's enchanting arches ? 
From the jaw-bones of the monster. 
Whence the necessary harp-pins ? 
From the pike teeth firmly fastened. 
Whence the sweetly singing harp-strings 1 
From the tail of Lempo's stallion. 
Thus was born the harp of magic 
From the mighty pike of Northland, 
From the relics from the feasting 
Of the heroes of Wainola. 

 

Wondrous beyond measure were the effects of the 
music produced from the harp, reminding one a little of 
the results which followed the music of Orpheus. But 
the lyre is lost, buried fathoms deep in the waters of the 
ocean. It is dredged for with a ponderous rake, but ail 
in vain. 

Thereupon the ancient singer 
Went lamenting through the forest, 
Wandered through the sighing pine-woods, 
Heard the wailing of a birch-tree, 
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Heard a juniper complaining ; 
Drawing nearer, waits and listens, 
Thus the birch-tree he addresses : 
" Wherefore, brother, art thou weeping, 
Merry birch enrobed in silver, 
Silver-leaved and silver-tasselled 1 
Art' thou shedding tears of sorrow, 
Since thou art not led to battle, 
Not enforced to war with wizards 1" 
Wisely does the birch make answer : 
" This the language of the many, 
Others speak as thou, unjustly, 
That I only live in pleasure, 
That my silver leaves and tassels 
Only whisper my rejoicings ; 
That I have no cares, no sorrows, 
That I have no hours unhappy, 
Knowing neither pain nor trouble. 
I am weeping for my small ness, 
Am lamenting for my weakness, 
Have no sympathy, no pity, 
Stand here motionless for ages, 
Stand alone in fen and forest, 
In these woodlands vast and joyless. 
Others hope for coming summers, 
For the beauties of the spring-time ; 
I, alas ! a helpless birch-tree, 
Dread the changing of the seasons, 
I must give my bark to others, 
Lose my leaves and silken tassels. 
Often come the Suomi children, 
Peel my bark and drink my life-blood ; 
Wicked shepherds in the summer, 
Come and steal my belt of silver, 
Of my bark make berry-baskets, 
Dishes make, and cups for drinking. 
Oftentimes the Northland maidens 
Cut my tender limbs for birch-brooms, 
Bind my twigs and silver tassels 
Into brooms to sweep their cabins ; 
Often have the Northland heroes 
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Chopped me into chips for burning ; 

Three times in the summer season, 

In the pleasant days of spring-time, 

Foresters have ground their axes 

On my silver trunk and branches, 

Robbed me of my life for ages ; 

This my spring-time joy and pleasure, 

This my happiness in summer, 

And itiy winter days no better ! 

When I think of former troubles, 

Sorrow settles on my visage,. 

And my face grows white with anguish ; 

Often do the winds of winter 

And the hoar-frost bring me sadness, 

Blast my tender leaves and tassels, 

Bear my foliage to others, 

Rob me of my silver raiment, 

Leave me naked on the mountain, 

Lone, and helpless, and disheartened !" 

Spake the good, old Wainamoinen : 

" Weep no longer, sacred birch-tree, 

Mourn no more, my friend and brother, 

Thou shalt have a better fortune ; 

I will turn thy grief to joyance, 

Make thee laugh and sing with gladness." 

Then the ancient Wainamoinen 
Made a harp from sacred birch-wood, 
Fashioned in the days of summer, 
Beautiful the harp of magic, 
By the master's hand created 
On the fog-point in the Big-Sea, 
On the island forest-covered, 
Fashioned from the birch the archings, 
And the frame-work from the aspen. 
These the words of the magician : 
" All the archings are completed, 
And the frame is fitly finished ; 
Whence the hcfoks and pins for tuning, 
That the harp may sing in concord I" 

Near the way- side grew an oak-tree, 
Skyward grew with equal branches, 
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On each twig an acorn growing, 

Golden balls upon each acorn, 

On each ball a singing cuckoo. 

As each cuckoo's call resounded, 

Five the notes of song that issned 

From the songster's throat of joyanee ; 

From each throat came liquid music, 

Gold and silver for the master, 

Flowing to the hills and hillocks, 

To the silvery vales and mountains ; 

Thence he took the merry harp-pins, 

That the harp might play in concord. 

Spake again wise Wainamoinen : 

" I the pins have well completed, 

Still the harp is yet unfinished ; 

Now I need five strings for playing, * 

Where shall I procure the harp-strings ? " 

Then the ancient bard and minstrel 

Journeyed through the fen and forest. 

On a hillock sat a maiden, 

Sat a virgin of the valley ; 

And the maiden was not weeping, 

Joyful was the sylvan daughter, 

Singing with the woodland songsters, 

That the eventide might hasten, 

In the hope that her beloved 

Would the sooner sit beside her. 

Wainamoinen, old and trusted, 
Hastened, tripping to the virgin, 
Asked her for her golden ringlets, 
These the words of the magician : 
" Give me, maiden, of thy tresses, 
Give to me thy golden ringlets ; 
I will weave them into harp-strings, 
To the joy of Wainamoinen, 
To the pleasure of his people." 

Thereupon the forest-maiden 
Gave the singer of her tresses, 
Gave him of her golden ringlets, 
And of these he made the harp-strings, 
Sources of eternal pleasure 
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To the people of Wainola. 

Thus the sacred harp is finished, 
And the minstrel, Wainamoinen, 
Sits upon the rook of joyance, 
Takes the harp within his fingers, 
Turns the arch up, looking skyward ; 
With his knee the arch supporting, 
Sets the strings in tuneful order, 
Runs his fingers o'er the harp-strings, 
And the notes of pleasure follow. 
Straightway ancient Wainamoinen, 
The eternal wisdom-singer, 
Plays upon his harp of birch-wood. 
Far away is heard the music, 
Wide the harp of joy re-echoes ; 
Mountains dance and valleys listen, 
Flinty rocks are torn asunder, 
Stones are hurled upon the waters, 
Pebbles swim upon the Big-Sea, 
Pines and lindens laugh with pleasure, 
Alders skip about the heather, 
And the aspen sways in concord. 

All the daughters of Wainola 
Straightway leave their shining needles, 
Hasten forward like the current, 
Speed along like rapid rivers, 
That they may enjoy and wonder. 
Laugh the younger men and maidens, 
Happy-hearted are the matrons 
Flying swift to hear the playing, 
To enjoy the common pleasure, 
Hear the harp of Wainamoinen. 
Aged men and bearded seniors, 
Grey-haired mothers with their daughters 
Stop in wonderment and listen. 
Creeps the babe in fuUr enjoyment 
As he hears the magic singing, 
Hears the harp of Wainamoinen. 
All of Northland stops in wonder, 
Speaks in unison these measures : 
" Never have we heard such playing, 
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Never heard such strains of music, 
Never since the earth wad fashioned, 
As the songs £>f this magician, 
This sweet singer, Wainamoinen ! " 

Far and wide the sweet tones echo, 
Ring throughout the seven hamlets, 
O'er the seven islands echo ; 
Every creature of the Northland 
Hastens forth to look and listen, 
Listen to the songs of gladness, 
To the harp of Wainamoinen. 
All the beasts that haunt the woodlands 
Fall upon their knees and wonder 
At the playing of the minstrel, 
At his miracles of concord. 
All the songsters of the forests 
Perch upon the trembling branches. 
Singing to the wondrous playing 
Of the harp of Wainamoinen. 
All the dwellers of the waters 
Leave their beds, and caves, and grottes, 
Swim against the shore and listen 
To the playing of the minstrel, 
To the harp of Wainamoinen. 
All the little things in nature, 
Rise from earth, and fall from ether, 
Come and listen to the music, 
To the notes of the enchanter, 
To the songs of the magician, 
To the harp of Wainamoinen. 

Plays the singer of the Northland, 
Plays in miracles of sweetness, 
Plays one day, and then a second, 
Plays the third from morn till even ; 
Plays within the halls and cabins, 
In the dwellings of his people, 
Till the floors and ceilings echo, 
Till resound the roofs of pine-wood, 
Till the windows speak and tremble, 
Till the portals echo joyance, 
And the hearth-stones sing in pleasure, 
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